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THE SLAVE CIRCULAR DEBATE. 


HE debate on the Slave Circular or Circulars has had 
the advantage of clearing up many points as to which 


it was desirable that public opinion should be enlightened. | 


It was, in the first place, calculated to put in a clear way 
the distinction between the question how slaves taken on 
board vessels seized for carrying on the slave-trade are to 
be treated, and the question how slaves escaping from a 
country where slavery is legal are to be treated. The dis- 
tinction seems obvious ; but it was one that had evidently 
failed to catch the attention of many members of the 
House of Commons, who, in discussing Mr. WuITBREAD’s 
motion, persisted in referring to the Act of 1873. This 
Act had nothing to do with the treatment of fugitive 
slaves, but dealt only with slaves found on board vessels 
seized for carrying on the slave-trade. In the next place, 
the discussion showed what had been the mainspring of the 
difficulties that had practically arisen. The general belief 
of commanders of men-of-war has been that fagitive slaves 
coming on board their vessels, wherever those vessels might 
be, gained a status of liberty by the mere fact of their being 
there, and that it was the business of naval commanders to 
see that the fugitives did not lose the advantage they thus ob- 
tained. The general doctrine of the Foreign Office has been, 
on the other hand, that slaves escaping to British men-of- 
war lying in foreign ports ought to be given back to their 
owners. There can be no question that this was the doc- 
trine of the Foreign Office which Lord Derny found to be 
established when he was asked to give instructions. Lord 
Carenpon had laid down this doctrine in the clearest lan- 
guage, had censured a naval commander for not having 
acted on it, and had actually apologized to a slave-holding 
Power for an infraction of the rule. Lord GranviLte Ind 
sent out instructions to commanders on the East Indies 
station that slaves escaping to British men-of-war within 
territorial limits should be returned to their owners. It is 
clear to every one not bewildered by party spirit that if, 
when asked for new instructions, Lord Dersy had simply 
said that he had nothing to add to the doctrines of Lord 
Crarenpon and Lord GranvitLe, by which he felt him- 
self bound, we should either have heard nothing of the 
new-born British disgust at this doctrine, or the disgust 
must have taken the form of 4 vehement disapproval of the 
pernicious doctrines of Liberal Foreign Secretaries, and 
an appeal to Lord Dersy to take courage and wash his 
hands clean of the Liberal pitch by which they had been 
defiled. Unfortunately for himself and his party, Lord 
Denrsy, instead of doing this, issued the First Circular, and 
‘the ArroRNEY-GENERAL in the course of the debate explained 
how it happened that the First Circular assumed its very 
peculiar shape, and what were the doctrines on which it 
was based. 

The view of the Artrorney-GENERAL was that fugitive 
slaves were breakers of the law of their country, and that 
it was the duty of England to help foreign authorities to 
see their laws upheld. He recognized no right in England 
to question the validity of local laws. It was enough that 
the law existed. In pursuance of this doctrine, he saw no 
difference as to the place where the fugitive might happen 
to be received. The English man-of-war might be in a 
foreign harbour or on the open sea; it was equally the 
duty of England to treat a law-breaker as a criminal 
and to help foreign law to take effect. So far as fugi- 
tive slaves were concerned, the question of the extra- 
territorial character of men-of-war did not in the 


eyes of the Arrorney-GeneraL arise at all. Whatever 
might be the abstract rights of the English commander, 
his duty was to further the course of foreign law. This 
doctrine may now be said to be exploded. No one except 
the Arrorney-GENERAL maintained it in debate. It was 
abandoned under the advice of the CnANcELLOR in the 
Second Circular, and it was a new doctrine not sanctioned 
by the precedents of former Governments. The main 
question was left—whether the standing doctrine of the 
Foreign Office, that fugitive slaves received within terri- 
torial limits are to be given up, is to be upheld ? This, 
again, resolves itself into two questions:—Are we bound 
to surrender slaves received on board our men-of-war 
under such circumstances? and, Is it practically wise 
to surrender them even if we are not bound? The 
debate has made it clear that we are not bound to surrender 
the slaves. The Second Circular was framed by Lord 
Cairns in accordance with this view. It expressly directs 
commanders not to entertain any demand for surrender. 
But even members of the Cabinet were not clear on the 
point, and had not realized to themselves what is meant by 
the extra-territorial character of a man-of-war. They were 
puzzled by a man-of-war having to submit to Customs 
and Quarantire regulations. The distinction, however, is 
simple enough when pointed out. The man-of-war must 
abide by the rules ot the port, regulating how it shall 
come in, where it shall lie, how it shall communicate 
with the shore, and so forth; but as to all that 
happens within its own limits, it is out of the foreign 
jurisdiction altogether. If a political refugee, or a mur- 
derer, or a fugitive slave, gets on board, it is entirely a 
matter for the commander to decide whether he will give 
his unwelcome guest up or not. Most persons would say 
that he ought not to give up a political refugee, and that 
he ought to give upamurderer; while as to fugitive slaves, 
commanders fancied they ought not to give them up, and 
the Foreign Office, although with some wavering of opinion, 
has still, on the whole, and especially in recent years, 
thought they ought to give them up. 

The arguments for giving the slave up, and for not 
giving him up, are both drawn from the consideration of 
what is best for slaves generally. On the one hand, it is 
said that it is best to give him up because we can only 
attack slavery effectually with the good will of the countries 
where it exists, or by getting them to concur with us in 
the measures which we think for the time the most 
necessary and indispensable. Speaking broadly, it may 
be said that we have thrown all our energies into sup- 
pressing the slave-trade, and have left domestic slavery un- 
disturbed. We could not attack domestic slavery if we 
wished to induce or press foreign nations into allowing us to 
put down the slave-trade. As we obtained the treaties 
by which the slave-trade was suppressed on the faith of our 
declaration that we would not interfere with domestic 
slavery, we ought, it is said, to abide by our word. On 
the other hand, it is urged that the time for a new depar- 
ture is now come. We have put down, or nearly put 
down, the slave-trade, and it is time to mark our abhor- 
rence of domestic slavery. This we may do if we keep on 
board our vessels fugitives who have broken laws, but 
who have broken laws which we proclaim are wicked and 
ought not to exist anywhere. This was the line of the 
Liberal speakers in the debate. As they could not deny 
that the old policy of Liberal Foreign Secretaries was just 
as bad as that of Lord Dersy, they proposed that there 
should be something uew done for theslave. The difficulty 
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in which Conservatives were placed was that the Cabinet 
could not make up its mind whether it should sanction this 
new departure or not. The Second Circular was studiously 
framed so as to avoid the question. The captain is, under 
its provisions, not to give the slave up, but he is not to 


permit him to remain on board. The slave is to be put on | 


shore, but only as a superfluous passenger, not as a slave. 


This is a most curious direction to give to a captain when | 


the Government pleads that it must give definite in- 
structions or it would not be doing its duty. England is 


not to give the slave back to the owner, but is to_ 
ut him where the owner can conveniently catch | 


im. As more than one Liberal speaker truly pro- 


phesied, the debate must kill the Second Circular. The — 


real question, having been raised, must be settled. Is the 
standing policy of the Foreign Office to be maintained, or 
shall there be a new policy ¢ 


people may tell them. A more utter abdication of respon- 
sibility could not be conceived. As Mr. Disraeti admitted, 
the Commissioners have nothing but a great question of 
State policy to take under their consideration. : 
law, there are no treaties to be examined. The question is 
whether England, having suppressed the slave-trade, shall 
now take up a position towards domestic slavery different 
from that which it has hitherto assumed, in the hope of 


affecting the opinion of the world, and with the risk of | 


complications which may lead to bitter differences and 
possibly to war. The answer of the Cabinet to the ques- 
tion is that they have not the remotest notion themselves 


what way to answer it, but that they think they know 
some gentlemen, with more or less of legal minds, who 


could answer it for them. 


It is perhaps the poorest 
answer a Cabinet ever gave 


SPAIN. 


Wwe the young King of Spain formally assumed 
command of the army, it was reasonably inferred 
that his advisers were confident of early and immediate 
success. 
both acted loyally together in the accomplishment of a 
general design and shown praiseworthy vigour in their 
separate operations. The movement by which Mar- 
tinEx Campos cut off the enemy’s communications with 
the frontier would perhaps not have been practicable if the 
French Government had, as in former times, favoured the 
Carlist cause. For some time past Marshal MacManon and 
his Ministers have given every facility to the Alfonsists, 
although supplies seem to have been drawn by both parties 
from France. The checks which were incurred by Mori- 
ones and Loma had no permanent effect on the fortunes 
of the campaign; but complete success was not assured 
until Primo pe Rivera, after occupying the neigh- 
bouring heights, at last took the central stronghold 
of Estella. The Kixe, accompanied by General Quesapa, 
has since entered Tolosa, which was the capital, as 
Estella may be considered the citadel, of the territory 
of Don Cartos. The Carlists have in the final struggle 
retained the credit which belongs to obstinate courage 
in encountering superior forces; but they were sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Alfonsist armies, and pro- 
bably they had been compelled to weaken the garrison of 
Estella, Even the supporters of the defeated cause may 
now be reasonably anxious that further resistance should 
cease. When all hope is over, it isa crime as well as a 
folly to cause further bloodshed. The rumour that Don 
Caxxos has been advised by the Vatican to retire from the 
struggle is not incredible. A year ago his pretensions 
enabled the Ncxcio to demand from the Ministers at 
Madrid large concessions in exchange for Papal recogni- 
tion. For some time past no hopes of direct advantage 
could be founded on the prospects of the Pretender; and 
now he has become unserviceable even for purposes of 
menace. The opinions and character of Don Carios would 
have insured the confidence of the Holy See if his chances 
of success had at any time been considerable. Almost 
alone among princes and pretenders, he openly avowed un- 
limited devotion to the Church and uncompromising hos- 
tility to modern constitutional doctrines. Nevertheless 
he became by a strange accident the champion of ancient 
franchises which were threatened by tendencies or centra- 
lization. 

No sufficient account has been made public of the re- 


The Ministry plainly replies — 
that it cannot say; but it hopes that seven or eight clever 


There is no 


It seems that all the generals in command have | 


| sources by which war has been maintained for two years. 
The hardy provinces of the North have supplied soldiers 
of the best quality in Spain ; and the natural strength of 
| the country has enabled smaller numbers to maintain a 
| defensive attitude with success. Don Cartos has a large 
fortune, and he is supposed to have received pecuniary 
aid from the late Duke of Moprna; but war is too costly 
an undertaking to be in ordinary cases maintained out of 
private means. A small revenue was raised by Customs 
duties on the part of the frontier which was in possession 
of the Carlists, and the provinces made occasional con- 
tributicns of money as well as of men. The time of the 
original rising was well chosen, when successive revo- 
lutions, which soon afterwards resulted in the establish- 
ment of an anarchical Republic, bad reduced Spain to the 
lowest point of degradation. The spirited Italian prince 
who occupied the throne at the beginning of the civil war 
was unpopular as a foreigner ; and it seemed possible that a 
legitimate Spanish Pretender might be preferred by the 
' nation at large. The abdication of AMADEO was immediately 
followed by the rebellion of Carthagena, which for some 
months furnished occupation for the remnant of the Spanish 
army. It was only after the partial restoration of order under 
Serrano that the Central Government was at leisure to 
attend to the Carlist rebellion. The success of Serrano 
and Conca at Somorrostro was immediately followed by 
the ruinous disaster of Estella, and by the death of the 
only general who at that time commanded the confidence 
of the army ; yet in the lowest ebb of the national fortunes 
_ it became evident that the Carlists must ultimately fail. The 
Pretender, while he was for the time secure in his moun- 
tain fastnesses, found no adherents in any other part of the 
country ; nor, when the Government of Madrid was weakest, 
did his generals venture to operate in the low country or 
to march on Madrid. As in the similar case of the American 
_ Civil War, greater numbers and larger material resources 
were certain to prevail in the end. ‘The insurrection itself 
condemned the theories of the demagogues who had 
almost destroyed the army ; and the Governments of SEr- 
rano and of King Atronso steadily devoted themselves to 
the task of recruiting and of restoring discipline. When 
there was again a Spanish army of 200,000 men, the days 
of the rebellion were numbered. 
| In consequence of the smallness of the area of the 
_ Struggle, the war has not, except through the demand for re- 
| cruits, interfered with prosperity in the greater part of Spain. 
| It has also allowed the restored dynasty a breathing time, 
| while party conflicts and military conspiracies were sus- 
_pended. The chief practical inconvenience which has been 
_ felt consists in the diversion which has been effected in favour 
of the insurgents in Cuba, and in the consequent risk of 
aggression on the part of the United States. The ter- 
mination of the war in the North will leave a large force 
available for colonial service ; and it may probably not be 
inconvenient to provide occupation for some of the generals 
who have by their recent services established claims to 
occupation and reward. The Government must be pre- 
pared for the early revival of political agitation. Al- 
though a dictatorship exercised in the name of the Kine 
might be tolerated during the continuance of the war, it is 
not to be supposed that parties which have been not 
long since powerful or supreme will acquiesce in perma- 
nent exclusion from all share in public affairs. The un- 
manageable character of universal suffrage may perhaps 
render a certain interference with elections necessary in 
Spain. The uniform practice of all parties, as they have 
successively occupied office, seems to prove that it is 
impossible to rely on a perverse constitutional system ; 
yet it is difficult to believe that it can be prudent 
to return Ministerial majorities which are absurdly and 
scandalously unanimous. There are either three or 
four political parties in Spain, as the Liberal Unionists 
are considered a part of the same body with the Pro- 
gressists or are regarded as a distinct combination. The 
two sections include nearly all the intelligence and political 
experience of the country. At one extreme are the 
Moderates, including the friends of absolutism and Ultra- 
montanism; and the Republicans, who three years ago 
themselves excluded all other parties from the Cortes, 
cannot have become wholly extinct. The followers of 
Sacasra were not long since regarded as a reactionary party, 
while Zorritta and his adherents were the more Liberal 
supporters of constitutional monarchy. By a curious 
change of circumstances, SaGasta, though he is not known 
to have changed his opinions, is now the leader of the most 
advanced section of the Opposition. 
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The present Cortes has been too ostentatiously packed. 
The only Republican admitted is Casretar, whose elo- 
quence is probably regarded as innocuous while he stands 
absolutely alone. Thirty-five supporters of Sacasta will 
represent the Liberal opinion of Spain in the absence of 
Zorxii1a and of the entire Progressist party. It is perhaps 
immaterial that the Senate, which exercises little political 
power, is almost entirely composed of Moderates inclined 
to extreme courses on ecclesiastical and civil affairs. The 
same party is strong in the Congress or Lower House, and 
it probably includes many members of the body which pro- 
fesses uncompromising devotion to the Ministers. ‘The 
less illiberal section of the Government retired when 
JOVELLAR was removed from the management of affairs to 
the command in Cuba. The chief Minister has not hitherto 
been regarded as a bigot in veligion or politics ; 
but it is not forgotten that a year ago he assented 
to the revival of an extravagant Concordat; and 
his management of the elections indicates a disposition to 
rely on the support of the Moderates. He may probably 
find himself embarrassed by the readiness of the Cortes to 
concede ecclesiastical claims which are profoundly dis- 
tasteful to the community. King ALronso will have at the 
best many ditliculties to encounter; but the greatest 
dangers which he could incur would result from his allying 
himself with the restless portion of the priesthood. The 
reported determination of Queen IsazeLLa to return to 
Spain as soon as the civil war is ended bodes ill for the 
fortunes of her son. Her personal conduct when she was 
on the throne might possibly have been overlooked or con- 
doned if she had not become the instrument of the zealous 

i of Rome. She would probably not return to 
Spain unless she believed herself to possess great influence 
over her son; and a general conviction that the Kinc was 
guided by her counsels would be fatal to his reputation and 
authority. Political discontent in Spain is the more for- 
midable because every party which may be out of power 
can command the services of some discontented military 
chief. The two generals who restored the Monarchy have 
since done good service in the field, and they and their 
rivals will not fail to prefer claims which it may be difficult 
for the Government to satisfy. The report that Marrmez 
Campos has zealously supported the Quren’s return in- 
dicates, if it be true, the existence of a dangerous military 
element in Spanish politics. 


THE SUEZ CANAL DEBATE. 


M:: LOWE had some reason for saying that Messrs. 
ROTHSCHILD incurred little risk when they advanced 
‘a large sum on the promise of the Government to recom- 
mend to the House of Commons the repayment of the 
amount. He might have followed up the same line of 
thought by admitting that the leaders of Opposition were 
much at their ease in minutely criticizing the proceedings 
of the Ministry without venturing to propose an adverse 
vote. It is true that a division could not be conveniently 
taken on any amendment which would have tended to 
defeat the Resolution moved by the Cuancentor of the 
Excuequer; but, if Mr. Grapstone and Mr. Lowe could 
have reckoned on the support of their own party, they might 
have first assented to the vote and then moved a Resolution 
of censure on the policy of the Government. The prudence 
of the course which they adopted was sufficiently proved 
by the speech of the official head of the party. Lord Har- 
‘TINGTON, with a statesmanlike perception of the real point 
at issue, plainly indicated his approval of the purchase, 
although he repeated the expression of his opinion that the 
shares might have been bought cheaper. The speeches of 

* Mr. Lows and Mr. Guapstone would perhaps have been 
more effective if they had been separated in the 
debate by a wider interval. Mr. Disrarii might be 
charged with a want of tactical skill in allowing a 

private member of Parliament to answer Mr. Lowe, and 
immediately to precede Mr. Giapsrone. Sir H. Woxrr’s 
undoubted ability and his general knowledge of the subject 
scarcely compensated for his necessarily imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the objé&ts and motives of the Government. He 
professed his inability to answer Mr. Lown’s remarks on 
the arrangement made with Messrs. Roruscuip, and he 
inaccurately assumed that the Prime Minister or the 
Cuancettor of the Excuequer was practically respon- 
sible for the statements and arguments of the newspaper 
press. It seems to have been settled that no Minister, ex- 


cept the two who were immediately responsible, should 
take part in the debate; and Sir S. Norracore naturally 
reserved himself for the opportunity of answering Mr. 
Giapsrone. As it happened, the case of the Government 
was strengthened by the full and early development of the 
plan of attack. The House was satistied, before the 
Ministerial explanations began, that the opponents 
of the purchase had exhausted their grounds of 
objection while they had barely touched the fringe 
and outline of the case. Those who may perhaps 
have thought that the commission paid to Messrs. Roru- 
SCHILD was too high nevertheless retained the conviction 
that it was for the interest of England to hold a large 
share of the property of the Canal. Mr. Disrarii ex- 
pressed the feeling of the House when he said that the 
most obvious conclusion from the arguments of the ex- 
Ministers was that, if Mr. Guapstone had been in office, the 
purchase would never have been made. The further 
inference that a timid policy would have been a mistake 
was tacitly drawn on both sides of the House. 

Mr. Lows, not for the first time in the present Session, 
failed to apprehend the feeling of his audience; and Mr. 
Giapstone, by dwelling on the same points of secondary 
importance, confirmed the unfavourable impression which 
had been produced by his colleague. Mr. Disrarii and 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore showed that it would have 
been impracticable to rely in the first instance on the 
aid of the Bank of England, although perhaps a part of 
the purchase money might have been obtained on 
easier terms after the secret had been disclosed. The 
terms of the advance were not disadvantageous to the 
lenders ; but the number of capitalists who can produce 
4,000,0001. at short notice must be limited, and the 
absence of competition tends to raise the price of all com- 
modities, including money. Mr. Lowe was not happy in 
his reference to the Alabama payment, which he effected by 
an arrangement with the Bank of England. The debt, and 
the necessity for raising the money, had been approved by 
Parliament; and the of the ExcHequzr was 
consequently, to the knowledge of the Bank, discharging 
an official duty, and not engaging in an unusual and un- 
authorized enterprise. It was highly characteristic of 
Mr. Lowe to contrast the most painful and mortifying 
of modern transactions with the popular measure which he 
undertook to depreciate. Mr. GLapsTONE made a serious im- 
putation on the character of Messrs. RorascurLpd in his 
unfounded suggestion that their clerks had committed a 
breach of trust for stock-jobbing purposes. The principals 
of a great firm, when they engage in a confidential transac- 
tion of the highest importance, are responsible not only for 
themselves, but for all persons in their employment who 
may be in the secret of the business. There is no reason 
to suppose that Messrs. Roruscuitp admitted any clerk 
into their confidence; and they would scarcely main- 
tain their commercial and financial position if their agents 
were in the habit of betraying any information which they 
may receive. The CHanceLtor of the Excnequer after- 
wards stated that the bargain was made public at Cairo, 
and that the news was, as might be expected, immediately 
transmitted by telegraph to London. 


Mr. Lowe’s tedious and paradoxical demonstration of 
the ignorance of the Ministers as to the condition of the 
Canal Company was perhaps ironical. He can scarcely 
have intended seriously to dispute Sir 8. Norrucors’s 
assertion that he knew all the details of the subject, and 
that he had communicated the material points to the 
Cabinet. Both Mr. Lowe and Mr. Giapstoxe contended 
that Lord Dersy must have reckened on the possession of 
more than ten votes when, in a conversation with the 
Trench Ambassador, he disclaimed any desire to exercise a 
preponderating influence in the management of the Canal. 
There is not much use in an ingenious argument which 
proves that a cautious and intelligent Minister has, with a 
full sense of responsibility, talked nonsense on a serious 
question. Mr. Lowe had probably no doubt that Lord 
Derny knew all about the ten votes, and that he neverthe- 
less bought the Kueptve’s shares for the purpose of acquir- 
ing influence. Lord Dery himself declared that the 
denial of the obvious consequences was as absurd as a 
doubt whether two and two make four. It has not been 
sufficiently noticed either by the supporters or by 
the opponents of the purchase that the whole con- 
troversy on the right of voting turns on an immaterial 
issue. The votes are given at general meetings of the 
shareholders, while the administration is vested nominally 
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in a Council of Administration, and practically in a 
small Managing Committee, or rather in the President. 
The only real power of the shareholders consists 
in their right to elect at intervals of eight years 
the members of the Council of Administration. The 
Managing Committee is “specially appointed,” probably 
by M. pe Lessrps in the name of the Administrative 
Council. When the President a year or two ago threat- 
ened to close the Canal, he probably consulted neither the 
Administrative Council nor the Managing Committee ; and 
he would have been neither entitled nor inclined to lay the 
matter before a general meeting of shareholders. It there- 
fore matters little whether the English Government will 
have ten votes ; nor is there any ground for Mr. GLapsTone’s 
anxiety about the jurisdiction of French tribunals. It will 
not be worth while to contest the point if M. pe Lesseps 
should unwisely attempt to interfere with the legitimate 
influence of England. Mr. Gutapstone’s objections to 
Mr. Cavz’s mission were still more irrelevant than his 
disquisition on the right of voting; and his case against 
the Government was not strengthened by a proot that 
he is an irreconcilable opponent. It is easy to say 
that the Kuepive’s request for financial assistance ought 
to have been answered by a mission of two young 
clerks. If the course which Mr. Guiapstenz recom- 
mends had been adopted, he would have reproached the 
Ministers with equal vigour for not sending some agent 
such as Mr. Cavs to ascertain what the Kuepive really 
wanted. In trifling details it is idle to question the dis- 
cretion of the Government, which must decide with the 
knowledge that any possible decision is open to hostile 
criticism. 

The rumour that Mr. Cave and M. pe Lesseps have come 
to an understanding about tolls requires explanation. The 
English Government could not, without special authority 
from all the maritime States, to an increase of the 
charges on shipping. The assent, indeed, of Russia and 
France might be taken for granted ; but Austria, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, and other nations have strenuously 
supported English resistance to M. pe Lesseps’s audacious 
exactions. Mr. Lowe took no notice of the tedious and 
dangerous disputes which are recorded in the published 
French and English Correspondence. For four years past 
M. ve Lessers has furnished the French and English 
Governments with a subject of discussion which, in the 
days of the Empire, or in the time of M. Tuiers, might 
easily have expanded into a serious quarrel. Mr. Guap- 
STONE, though he has probably read the Correspondence, 
carelessly asserts, both in his speech and in the paper 
of queries which he has since forwarded to the news- 
papers, that the result is highly satisfactory, although the 
French Government, aided by Russia, has steadily sup- 
ported all the demands of M. pe Lessrrs. According to 
Mr. GLADsTONE, all maritime States allowed themselves to 
be represented by England, and they will withdraw their 
confidence when they find that the Government is inte- 
rested in the capital of the Canal as well as in its trade. 
Unluckily for his argument, Germany, Italy, and other 
principal States have already expressed their cordial ap- 
proval of the purchase. Lord PaLMerston’s objections to the 
project of the Canal were not conclusive ; but they are im- 
properly described by Mr. Roesuck as acraze. He has thus 
far ‘boon justified by the result in the calculation that 
the undertaking would be commercially unprofitable, 
for he could not foresee that the Kuepive would be 
induced by cajolery or force to provide more than one- 
half of the cost, while all the profits accrued to the 
shareholders. Whether, in case of war, the Canal 
would give an advantage to France over England 
is a question not yet tested by experience, and Mr. 
DisraEtt wisely declines a challenge to discuss it. 
In time of peace the controversy on the tolls has brought 
France and England into antagonism ; and the purchase 
of shares will materially affect the merits of the dispute 
if it is hereafter renewed. French Ministers and Am- 
bassadors have avowed themselves the champions of share- 
holders against shipowners; and the English Government 
will in future negotiations act in both capacities. The 
arguments of the two chief opponents of the Government 
were bad on demurrer. Even if Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
Lowe had proved all the propositions which they enunci- 
ated, acquiescence in their reasoning would be perfectly 
consistent with approval of the purchase as a patriotic and 
prudené transaction. 


M. BUFFETT'S COLLAPSE. 


\ HEN the relative merits of the scrutin de liste and 

the scrutin d’arrondissement were under discussion in 
the French Assembly M. Gambetta hazarded what at the 
time appeared to many people a very rash prediction. He 
told the advocates of the scrutin d’arrondissement that 
though, as a matter of principle, he was opposed to them, 
he had no fear that their success would do the Republican 
cause any harm. The verdict of the arrondissements would 
be the same as the verdict of the departments, or, if there 
were any difference, it would be that the absence of those 
opportunities of compromise which are afforded by large 
constituencies, each returning many candidates, would give 
the more advanced Republicans a decided advantage over 
the moderate. M. Gamperra’s apparent bravado has 
turned out to be the simple truth. The elections of Sunday 
have returned a large Republican majority, and it is 
supposed, though as yet probably upon very insufficient 
grounds, that in this majority the Republicans of the Left 
are more numerous than the Republicans of the Centre. 
The Conservative party, as we pointed out at the time, ran 
a tremendous risk in insisting upon the choice of weapons 
in the electoral duel. Even if the scrutin d’arrondissement 
had yielded the precise results they expected, their adver- 
saries would have been able to taunt them with being afraid 
to appeal to the country without first redistributing the 
constituencies; and now that the constituencies have 
been redistributed without success, they are left with no 
sort of explanation to offer, except that their policy is 
discredited and they themselves disliked. They relied 
upon their local influence to counteract the unpopularity 
of their administration; but the result has shown that 
there is a degree of unpopularity which no amount of local 
influence can get over. They have fared as ill in the arron- 
dissements where they are known as they could have fared 
in the departments in which they are unknown. As though 
to show that they meant to leave undone nothing that could 
by possibility accentuate their defeat, M. Burret made a 
parade of his determination to remain in office during the 
elections, and to make full use of such administrative pres- 
sure as he could bring to bear upon the electors in order 
to secure their going in the right way. He nearly 
broke with M. Lion Say and M. Duravre because they 
directed their subordinates not to employ the influence of 
the Government either in bribing or in intimidating voters. 
The tradition which used to be so powerful in France was 
once more to be put to the trial, and it was to be ascer- 
tained by actual experiment whether the rurals could bring 
themselves to vote in contradiction to what they heard 
from mayors and prefects was the wish of the Government. 
In this respect also the Conservatives have had their way, 
and their way has turned out to be their folly. All that 
M. Burret succeeded in achieving was the reputation of 
being anxious to stifle the voice of the constituencies. 
What number of votes he lost by this means it is impossible 
to say. Judging by the result of the elections, he can 
scarcely have gained any. 


Certainly, if the responsibility of making the elections 
what they are rests mainly with M. Burret, fortune has for 
once been fair in her dealings. His is the punishment as 
well. No other Minister has been equally on his trial 
before the country, and none has failed like him to get a 
seat in either Chamber. It seems hardly credible that the 
Prime Minister of France, the responsible chief of what is 
supposed to be the strongest Executive in Europe, should 
have offered himself to four constituencies and have been 
rejected in allof them. It must be supposed that M. Burrer 
did not pick out his constituencies at random, that he took 
anxious counsel with the prefects in order to ascertain the 
temper of the electors, and that he thought he was making 
everything safe by presenting himself at the same time 
before the four constituencies in which his repute was 
greatest. This is what M. Burrer has reaped from his 
resolute dissociation of himself from the Republican party. 
He has posed in the presence of all France as the Arch- 
Conservative, and now there is not a constituency in the 
country which will consent to be represented by him. M. 
Burrer has not attempted to disregard er explain away the 
vote of Sunday. He has resigned, and, what is more to the 
purpose, he has probably advised Marshal MacManon to 
accept his resignation. That he has done the best 
thing that was open to him to do under the circum. 


stances is plain. If he had remained in office until the 
| Chambers met, he might have involved his colleagues in 
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his fall. As it is, the deputies will be propitiated by this 
prompt acceptance of the decision of the constituencies, and 
the reconstructed Ministry may be able to postpone any 
important debate until there has been time to take the 
measure of the new members. 

M. Gamperta’s prominence in the country is as marked 
in the elections to the Chamber of Deputies as in the earlier 
elections to the Senate. He has beaten M. Naquet, whom 
chance or ambition had marked out as the Irreconcilable 
most bent upon rejecting M. Gamperra’s leadership, and in 
Paris the Radical candidates returned all found it necessary, 
or, if not necessary, at least very much to their advantage, 
to make their peace with M. Gamperra before the day of 
voting. When this fact is borne in mind, the significance 
of the Paris elections will be seen to have been exaggerated. 
It is very unfortunate, no doubt, that Paris should 
cherish an ineradicable passion for extreme Radicals, 
but it is a misfortune to which the world has by 
this time grown pretty well accustomed. Under all 
circumstances Paris will return the strongest Radicals that 
will serve her purpose; the really important consideration 
both in the elections of Sunday and in the elections to the 
Senate is what her precise purpose was. Upon this point at 
least there is no room for uncertainty. The campaign of the 
Irreconcilables in the autumn had stated the issue between 
them and M. Gamsetta in unmistakable terms. M. Gam- 
BETTA accepts the Constitution of February; M. Louis 
Buianc and M. Naquet reject it. M. GamBerTa sees 
nothing incompatible with Republican Government in a 
Second Chamber, or in a President capable of being re-elected 
and possessing the right of dissolving the Legislature; M. 
Louis Buanc and M. Naquet hold that a Constitution 
invested with these characteristics is nothing better than 
a Monarchy in disguise. M. Gamperta regards the existing 
Republic as a reality, which admits, no doubt, of being im- 
proved, but which has in the first instance to be preserved ; 
M. Louis Bianc and M. Naguet regard the existing Re- 
public as a changeling which must be utterly got rid of 
before the true Republic can be created. Here is a perfectly 
intelligible series of distinctions—distinctions which go well 
to the root of the matter, and involve the gravest practical 
consequences. The really critical fact in the Paris elections 
is that, when this issue was presented to the electors, they 
made it clear that, for a Radical to serve their purpose, he 
must serve M. GamsBetra’s purpose also. It may be objected 
that M. Louis Branc himseif is among the deputies returned 
for Paris, and that, if the Paris elections are judged by 
the standard just suggested, M. Louis Buanc’s opinions 
are more popular than M.Gamserta’s. The answer is that 
M. Louis Bianc has obtained success by first laying down 
his arms. He did not present himself as an opponent of 
M. Gamsetta;.on the contrary, he submitted to have his 
name inserted in the list of candidates recommended by 
M. Gambetta. In point of fact, the chief of the Irrecon- 
cilables sought to be readmitted to the fold as the indis- 
pensable condition of getting returned. This is not the 
attitude M. Louis Bianc would have taken if he had felt 
that Paris was as irreconcilable as himself. Instead of 
allowing the distinction between himself and M. GamBerra 
to drop into the background, he would rather have dragged 
it into prominence. Instead of accepting M. Gamperta’s 
patronage, he would have defied his opposition. What is 
true of Paris is true of the other great cities. In eve 
one of them there has been ample opportunity for the 
Irreconcilables to take up M. Gamperta’s glove, and in 
every one they have either exercised a prudent discretion 
by accommodating their professions to their fortunes, or 
have declined to come forward at all, or have come forward 
only to invite defeat. 


As regards the political complexion of the Republicans 
who have been returned to the new Chamber it is impos- 
sible to form any positive opinion. They have mostly been 
represented as belonging to the more advanced section of 
the party. But this estimate comes from Conservative 
sources, and allowance must be made for a natural disposi- 
tion to represent their own defeat as being at the same 
time a defeat of moderate men of all parties. A great 
number of the deputies are untried men, whose place in 
the Chamber cannot be exactly assigned. Unless the 
temper of the country has been strangely misread, the 
violent doctrines attributed to them will prove to be 
summed up in a violent dislike of the late Prime Minister, 
a sentiment which is not of necessity either revolutionary 
or immoral. Tie strength of the Bonapartists in the new 
Chamber is less than we should have been inclined to pre- 
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dict. It does not exceed, even if it does not fall short of, 
the hundred seats which M. Gamperta long ago estimated 
that they would secure; and considering how favourable 
the policy of the Government during the last two years has 
been to the Bonapartist cause, to have been stationary is 
almost equivalent to losing ground. 


RECENT ELECTIONS. 


INCE the introduction of the Ballot no Government, 

however large a majority it commands, can afford to 
be lulled into security. The sudden and complete reaction 
which drove Mr. Giapstove from office is likely to become 
a precedent. It may perhaps be desirable that the Ministry 
for the time being should be stimulated to vigilance by 
conscious insecurity of tenure; but constituencies are in- 
fluenced by many considerations which have little to do 
with the policy or merits of a Government. During the 
last Session it was often said that the anarchy of the 
Liberal party and the personal rivalries of its leading 
members rendered it impossible for the Opposition to 
succeed to office. Since that time the discipline of the 
party has been in some degree re-established; and the 
habit of united action will gradually tend to create a 
common purpose; but the dangers which the present 
Government has reason to apprehend are neither imme- 
diate nor dependent on the disposition of the House of 
Commons. If the next general election results in the return 
of a Liberal majority, the difficulties of dghail which may 
be found in the formation of a new Government will 
assuredly be overcome. About fifty elections which have 
occurred since the opening of the present Parliament have 
not materially altered the balance of parties; but of late the 
Government has not been uniformly lucky. Within the 
month of February three Liberals of extreme opinions have 
been elected, and two of them have succeeded to Con- 
At Burnley the numbers of the 
minority had increased since 1874. Perhaps electors of 
moderate opinions were induced to join the Conservative 
party by the selection of Mr. Rytanps as a candidate, and 
by the certificates of his merits which were furnished by 
Mr. Griapstone and Mr. Bricut. If merited personal 
retribution furnishes any compensation for political defeat, 
the better class of Manchester Conservatives may perhaps 
be consoled for the failure of Mr. Powe. As a believer 
in newfangled theories and an enemy of established 
institutions, Mr. Jacos Bricur may perhaps sincerely think 
that Irish Home Rule may properly be regarded as an 
open question. Mr. PoweELt’s professed readiness to accept 
the pledge which was tendered to the candidates by Mr. 
Burr and Mr. Henry suggests reflections of a 
different kind. A professed willingness to inquire into 
the merits of Home Rule was an acceptance of Mr. 
Rutr’s principle. A Conservatism which does not in- 
clude the conservation of the United Kingdom is unin- 
telligible except as a party badge. If Mr. Powe. had 
no scruples as to the dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, he might still have calculated more accurately 
the gain or loss which might result from tampering with 
sedition. The Irish agitators are the natural allies of the 
Liberal section to which Mr. Jacos Bricur belongs, and 
they have reason to hope for his support. As soon as they 
had induced Mr. Powe. to renounce the principles which 
he might have been expected to maintain, their influence 
with the Irish portion of the constituency was placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Bricnr. On the other hand, 
Mr. Powe. probably alienated some of the most re- 
spectable members of his party, though it is impos- 
sible to ascertain whether his conditional adherence to 
Home Rule was the cause of his defeat. A fourth part of 
the constituency abstained from voting; some of them 
perhaps because they were indifferent between two ad- 
herents of Mr. Butt. Another class of seceders have less 
excuse for their conduct. It is said that a certain 
section of the clergy of Manchester voted for Mr. Jacoz 
Bricut, the professed aud irreconcilable adversary of the 
Church, for the purpose of expressing disapprobation of 
the Government. It matters little whether their complaints 
of Mr. Disraz.i’s conduct were well founded. Their own 
proceeding was inconsistent with any public principle, 
although it is explained by one of the most notorious 
weaknesses of human nature. The vulgar fallacy that an 
open enemy should be preferred to an unaccommodating 
friend ought aot to impose on any reasonable mind. The 
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ecclesiastics who followed Mr. Bricut have placed them- 
selves on a level with mutinous Liberals who vote against 
their own convictions because their party declines to advo- 
eate contagious diseases or eompulsory abstinence. 

In the much less important borough of Leominster the 
Conservatives have suffered a serious discomfiture. It was 
supposed that the late member retired for the purpose of 
accommodating the Government by providing a safe seat 
for the Souicrror-GenxeRaL ; but a local magnate who had 
not been consulted thought fit to display his resentment 
by starting as a candidate a member of his own family who 
had at one time represented the borough. The vacancy 
had been awkwardly created two months before a new writ 
could be issued ; and a provincial agitator profited by the 
interval to prosecute a canvass which has proved unexpec- 
tedly successful. For twenty years Leominster had been 
uninterruptedly Conservative, and under a system of open 
voting it would have remained Conservative for twenty 
years longer. Mr. Biaker’s election is probably as distaste- 
ful to the moderate Liberals of the borough and of the 
neighbourhood as to the party which has been actually 
defeated. The ultra-Radicals, when they welcome their 
recruit, will perhaps perceive that they have been hasty in 
Menouncing the existence of small rural boroughs, which 
have passed under new conditions since the introduction of 
the Ballot. Some little time was required to accustom 
voters to the abolition of the influence of property and 
station. The cheap pleasure of thwarting with entire im- 
punity landlords, customers, and employers is more keenly 
‘felt im obseure places such as Leominster than in great 
constituencies which have been accustomed to political 
-contests. 

Even the county constituencies, though they are still 
faithful to the party which they have long supported, 
farnish causes of anxiety to Conservative leaders and 
managers of elections. The tenant-farmers begin to waver 
in their allegiance to the great landowners who have 
hitherto nominated candidates. In Shropshire, in Dorset- 
shire, and in East Snffolk, the only significance of the 
recent contests has been that they more or less represented 
the antagonism of classes previously united. Mr. Easton, 
indeed, who was defeated a few months ago in another 
division of the same county, is a Liberal ; and East Anglian 
farmers perhaps associate his political principles with the 
demand of agricultural labourers for the franchise. The 
member for North Shropshire is, like his opponent, a Con- 
.servative and a landed proprietor; but he was not gene- 
rally supported by his own class, and he probably received 
aid from the Liberals. The farmers who returned Mr. 
Leicu1on were perhaps chiefly bent on asserting their 
own independence ; but, when questions affecting the tenure 
of land are raised, the newly-awakened political ambition 
of the tenantry will be directed to definite objects. Mr. 
Fow er, who was defeated by a considerable majority 
in Dorsetshire, is himself a tenant-farmer. Although it 
may be desirable that occupiers of land should not be 
considered as ineligible for county seats, the character of 
the representation would not be improved if it were trans- 
ferred from the class to whivh it has hitherto been confined. 
It may be admitted that the farmers themselves acquiesce 
for the most part in the preference accorded to landowners. 
‘The contest in Berkshire was analogous to that in North 
Shropshire, although the result was different. It seems 
that a section of the farmers resented the nomination of 
the eandidate who has been returned, on the not unreason- 
ble ground that they had not been consulted. Those who 
desire to control county elections will show little political 
tact if they fail to recognize the power which is now 
exercised by the tenant-farmers. It would be suicidal 
to alienate allies who may be retained and conciliated by 
prudent deference to their legitimate susceptibility. The 
class which can at its pleasure decide an election may well 
insist on being at least nominally consulted in the choice 
of a candidate. 

Whigs and old-fashioned Liberals probably regard suc- 
cessive borough elections with uneasiness and dissatisfac- 
tion. The latest additions to their own party will scarcely 
have been welcome. The gradually decreasing influence of 
the managers of parties over the selection of members is a 
change, and perhaps not an improvement, in the Constitu- 
tion. Local capitalists and employers of labour, who add 
solidity-to a party, incline more and more to Conservative 
opinions; and local agitators of extreme opinions are 
troublesome adherents. Neither party finds it easy to 
provide seats for some of its most useful members. Lord 


Hartincton himself represents a remote Welsh borough 
with which he has no permanent connexion. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, has for three months been in 
search of a constituency for the Soricrror-GENERAL, and he 
is at last compelled to resort to Horsham, where there was 
@ vacancy immediately after his appointment. It is 
difficult in the absence of minute local knowledge to 
judge of the probable result of the contest; but in one 
recent election the votes were equally divided; and the 
present vacancy is caused by the exclusion of a Liberal 
member on petition. Sir Harpince GirrakD may perhaps 
be well advised in descending in his addresses to the level 
of the humblest Conservative voter, but it is not alto- 
gether edifying to learn the grounds on which a law officer 
of the Government asks for the suffrages of the Horsham 
electors. Gratitude to Mr. Disragtt for the franchise 
which he is said to have bestowed on the householders 
may be abated by the reflection that Mr. GLapstone swept 
away numerous limitations on the suffrage which were 
originally proposed by Conservative Governments. If 
commonplaces and innocent fallacies tend to promote his 
immediate object, the SoiciroR-GENERAL is perhaps not to 
be blamed for condescending to the meanest capacities. If 
he is returned for Horsham he will of course vote with his 
party and his colleagues, and his readiness and spirit will 
be useful in debate. A defeat at Horsham, which is not 
improbable, would greatly embarrass the Government. It 
is easy to buy out a sitting member with a baronetcy, but 
no Government can give titles to the electors who must be 
consulted. 


COUNT ARNIM. 


te is reported by a telegram which, like other telegrams, 
may possibly have a shadow of truth in it, that Count 
ArxiM is to be prosecuted once more, and this time his 
offence is designated as high treason. It is by the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet entitled Pro Nihilo that he is supposed 
to have laid himself open to so severe a charge. Of high 
treason in the English sense of the word it is ridiculous to 
imagine that Count Arnim has been guilty; but it appears 
from the pages of the pamphlet itself that Germans nse the 
phrase in a sense of their own. Count ARNIw is constantly 
defending himself in its pages against the imputation that 
he has done something treasonable; and it would appear 
that by treasonable he means something improper in an 
official. It may be conjectured that, if the telegram is true 
at all, and Count Arnim is to be further prosecuted, what 
is really meant is that he will be arraigned on the charge 
of having violated the article of the Code by which it is 
made a penal offence to publish official documents or 
betray State secrets to the detriment’ of the State. 
Whether the German Government would act wisely 
in prosecuting Count Arnim on such a charge is a matter 
on which opinions may differ. Pro Nihilo is a most foolish 
composition, and shows Count Arnim to be one of the 
silliest of men. To despise it, and leave it to be quietly 
forgotten, would therefore seem to be the course which a 
prudent Government would follow. The punishment 
already inflicted on Count Arnrm has also been very severe, 
for he has been disgraced, banished, and, worst of all, 
shown to the world at his real value. The last pitiful cry 
of a ruined exile might therefore be allowed to expend 
itself in the silence of space. But, on the other hand, it 
must be owned that the German Government may very 
justifiably think that some very strong mark of re- 
probation ought to be set on the conduct of a person 
who uses his former position as Ambassador to publish 
such a composition as Pro Nihilo. The author himself 
admits that the publication of the documents given to 
the world in Pro Nihilo is “ contrary to every fair tra- 
*‘ dition in the annals of diplomacy.” That an ex- 
Ambassador should publish official documents without 
the permission of his Government, and for the ‘ex- 
press purpose of injuring and exposing the head of the 
Government, is certainly opposed to fair traditions. Count 
Arno exculpates himself on the ground that the docu- 
ments published in Pro Nihilo were all communicated by 
the Government to the tribunal on the occasion of the 
late trial, and that the Public Prosecutor asked that all but 
one of them should be read in open Court. This may make 
a legal difference, and it perhaps reduces the extent of 
Count Arnim’s violation of fair traditions. However, as 
Count Arnim™ acknowledges that he has violated these tra- 
ditions, and does what he owns to be wrong in him as an 
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Ambassador, in order that he may right himself with the 
public in his contest with Prince Bismarck, there is little 
more to be said on the point. But it must be observed 
that other things are revealed in Pro Nihilo than despatches 
between Paris and Berlin. Count Arn has thought fit 
to give the substance of his conversation with the 
Emperor, and to record the precise terms in which, 
as he alleges, the Emperor himself complained to 
him of the arrogance and jealous domineering spirit of 
Prince Bismarck. It is difficult to find terms of condemna- 
tion too severe for an Ambassador who lays before the 
public expressions used in the strictest confidence to him 
by the Sovereign. Loyalty and honour would be at an 
end if men entrusted with high office were not accustomed 
to think that such mischievous indiscretion as this is one 
of which they could no more be guilty than of picking a 
pocket. 

Count Arnm™ undoubtedly shows in his pamphlet that 
Prince Bismarck is by no means a pleasant person to have to 
deal with whenhe is offended. He is by no means scrupulous 
as to the means he employs or the persons whom he sets to 
work. He does not play fair; he makes and takes all the 
advantages he can. e and Count Arnim quarrelled, 
and there can be no question that Prince Bismarck 
determined that Count Arnim should get the worst in the 
quarrel. The real, if not the sole, origin of the quarrel 
was that Count Arnim determined to be Prince Bismarcx’s 
successor. In the language of Pro Nihilo, the belief that 
he was indispensable gave Prince Bismarck despotic power. 
“ Suddenly a man arose who threatened to rob him of his 
‘* charm of infallibility, and whom the public pointed to as 
“his successor.” It is one of the peculiarities of Pro 
Nihilo that it is written throughout as if Count Arnim had 
nothing to do with it, and as if he were one of the heroes 
of ancient history, whose career it is interesting to study 
on account of his gigantic merits. However, as the 

mphlet puts it, “suddenly a man arose.” This man 

ppened at the time to be Ambassador at Paris, and there- 
fore occupied what was then a post of very great import- 
ance. The relations of Germany and France were very 
strained for some time after the war, and Prince Bismarck 
was of opinion that it was he, and not this suddenly arising 
man, who ought to decide what the relations of the two 
countries should be. The difficulty was that Prince Bis- 
MARCK could not recall Count Arnim as an English Foreign 
Secretary would recall an Ambassador of whose official 
conduct he disapproved, since no one but the Emperor 
could do that, and the Emperor had a tenderness for Count 
Arnim, which this man of gigantic merit has now repaid 
by betraying the Emperor’s private conversations. On the 
other hand, Count Arnim would not resign. He was 
treated, in his opinion, as no Ambassador ought to be 
treated; he was humiliated and insulted. But the more 
he thought Prince Bismarck wanted to get rid of him, the 
more tightly he resolved to stick to his post. Whatever 
he did, Fuses Bismarck found fault with him; and, if the 
statements of the pamphlet are correct, he sometimes found 
fault where Count Arnim had not deserved blame. To 
defend Prince Bismarck is no part of the business of an 
English writer, and he is supremely indifferent to being 
defended by any one. But it must be remembered that, 
although there was a personal quarrel between the 
two men, in which Prince Bismarck, partly through 
his unscrupulous way of doing business, and partly 
through the amazing indiscretion of Count Aryim, 
was ultimately triumphant, there was also a real 
divergence of policy. Prince Bismarck was not fighting 
about a matter to which the interests of Germany 
were alien. He had much larger, bolder, and more states- 
manlike views than Count Arnim, understood Germany 
and France far better, and was honestly bent on getting 
what was best carried out. Had the man who suddenly 
arose really succeeded at that time in robbing Prince Bis- 
makcK of his charm, Germany would have suffered as much 
as the infallible CHaNcELLOR. 

Throughout the two combatants were in a wrong pasi- 
tion. As Count Arnim says, he could not make up his 
mind whether Prince BismaRck was his official superior or 
not. The head of the Foreign Office seems to have a 
claim to the obedience of Ambassadors ; but then, as Count 
Arnim kept saying to himself, he was the Ambassador, not 
of the CuancetLor, but of the Emperor. Prince Bis- 
MARCK complained that the picture of the state of things 
in France given by Count ARnim was quite out of kee 
ing with that which he, Prince Bismarck, was in the 


habit of presenting to the mind of his Sovereign. Count 
Arnrm replied that it was his business to enlighten the mind 
of his master. Prince Bismarck on one occasion intimated 
that it would be as well if Count Arnim coloured his 
reports soas to be in keeping with Prince Bismarck’s views, 
and the obvious retort was that this was not the way to let 
the Emperor see two sides of a question. Count Arnmm 
was fully possessed with the notion that he was a man who 
had suddenly arisen, that the Emperor ought to profit by 
his virtue, wisdom, and experience, and that the destined 
succession to which the voice of the public called him 
might as well come soon as late. Prince Bismarck was 
equally determined that he would not be replaced, and he 
was anxious to show that his destined successor was not at 
all fit to replace him, The Emperor also seems to have 
been quite at a loss to know what was the true 
position of Count Arn, and was as much bewildered 
as Count Arvim himself. The theory that the Ambassador 
was a servant exclusively of the Emperor broke down in 
practice. The Emperor would not order Count Arxim to 
leave Paris, and kept up a sort of kindliness towards him, 
but he could not prevent Prince Bismarck treating Count 
AgymM in a very high-handed way. All he could do was 
to pour into Count Aryim’s faithless bosom confidential 
laments over the imperiousness of his Cuancettor. In 
theory, he ought to have either condemned and removed 
his servant at Paris or to have retained and upheld him. 
In practice, he kept him on and let him be bullied. This 
is not to the discredit of the Emperor. He was merely 
undergoing the sufferings of a person livmg in a moment 
of transition. The old traditions of the small Prussian 
Court had died out; the constitutional traditions of 
Germany had not yet been formed. In such a state of 
things, when differences arise, the strongest will and the 
boldest mind generally wins its way. Prince Bismarck 
has won, and he has won so completely that it might be 
thought he would do much better not to seem to have any 
wish to trample on a fallen foe. 


THE INDIAN LEGISLATION BILL, 


wi some members of the House of Commons were 
silently wondering whether the head of the great 
Scotch house of CamppeLL was really a bigger man than 
the Maharaja of JErporE or the Subahdar of the Deccan, 
and while Mr. Lows was calmly demolishing our Indian 
Empire as he has demolished classics, a Bill was slip- 
ping through an important stage of existence to which 
we think it imperative that public attention should be 
drawn. It concerns not so much the QuEEN as her repre- 
sentative ; it has to do with the dignity and the efficiency 
of the Government of India, not with Imperial titles and 
high-sounding names. It seems that for some time past. 
difficulties have been felt, or rather imagined to have been 
felt, with regard to the legislative powers of the Governor- 
General of India. They were uncertain. They were liable to 
becalled in question. They were possibly “‘unconstitutional,”’ 
though Mr. Rogsuck has just told us that this term may 
often be used with very little meaning. Accordingly, 
last Session a Bill was brought in to set these doubts 
and difficulties at rest; and, if we recollect rightly, 
it provided that, in case the High Court thought any 
legislative enactment of the Viceroy to be at variance 
with any Act of Parliament, it was to resort to the 
following process. The Judges were to certify their 
opinion to the Viceroy, who was to certify to the Secre- 
tary of State, who was to take the adviee of the Privy 
Council. This circuitous process having been abandoned, 
a new Bill has now been introduced which is to attain the 
same object, but by a different route. We may remark 
that the most sagacious observer could not have divined 
from the report of the debate on the second reading, as it 
appeared in the Times, that the present Bill was not of the 
most uninteresting, trivial, or trumpery character. A 
debate on the election of a night nurse in a county in- 
firmary would have received more space and attention in a 
local journal. It is only from the Morning Post that we 
can discover how important are the consequences of 
the proposed legislation to the good and effective govern- 
ment of the dependency which is henceforth to be promi- 
nently associated with Her Masesty’s name. While we 
have been called apparently to exalt the dignity of the 
Viceroy in one direction, we are practically invited te 
degrade it in another; and Mr. Fawcerr was not in 
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the least overstepping the line of the strictest truth 
when he denounced this Bill as injurious to the power 
and position of the Governor-General. There is a good 
deal in the measure which repeats or consolidates 
previous Acts, or which is at least inoffensive and unob- 
oo. That the begs in his own Council should 

ve power to legislate for all persons, all Courts, and all 
things whatsoever in our own territories; for all native 
Indian subjects beyond those territories; for Englishmen 
in native States, and for all persons on the high seas within 
certain limits; that local Councils at Madras and Bombay 
should not be permitted to handle certain vital or 
delicate subjects, such as the public debt, the currency, the 
post-office, religion, the army, our foreign relations, and 
the penal code; and that the Secretary of State shall have 
power to disallow any law or regulation passed either by 
the local or by the Supreme Council, is perfectly just, 
politic, and proper. But the Bill goes on to introduce two 
provisions for which no exigency has been pleaded, for which 
no justification has been put forth, which are likely to lead 
to most unseemly complications, and which are altogether 
inconsistent with the arduous task now imposed on a 
Viceroy round whom difficulties thicken and trials increase. 
It recites that, if a division of any High Court, in its 
appellate or extraordi original jurisdiction, shall deem 
any law passed by the Viceroy, and not disallowed by the 
Secretary of State, to be repugnant to an Act of Par- 
liament, the Judges may decide that such law, or part of 
it, is invalid. Then a copy of the judgment is to be sent 
to the Viceroy, who is either to repeal the Act or to refer 
it home, whereupon the Secretary of State is allowed to 
appeal to the Privy Council. And it is also provided that 
any Court-martial which may think like the High Court is 
to look to the Act of Parliament and completely throw 
overboard the Indian legislation. 

These provisions, though professedly intended to restrict 
the power of the lower judicial Courts to arraign the 
legislative acts of the Indian Government, start altogether 
from an unsound principle, and may lead to amazing re- 
sults. ‘They seem akin to the sort of statesmanship which 
last year gratified disloyal natives and dismayed Anglo- 
Indians by the blunders of the Baroda case. By one 
class in India the proposal will be received with indig- 
nation ; by another with incredulity; by some with pert 
approval ; and by not a few with the malicious glee which 
is shown by a mischievous schoolboy when there is a pros- 
pect of the head-master and the usher coming to logger- 
heads. Nothing more delights certain sections of the 
native Community than the excitement of an unseemly 
contest between two great powers in the State. There are 
always in India rich people with money to spend in grati- 
fying their whims or airing their grievances, and there are 

uent advocates who like to show that such or such an act 
is quite beyond the power of the State. The Zemindars of 
l are invariably ready to cry out that some law taxing 

them or compelling them not to neglect their duty nullifies 
the Perpetual Settlement. Bigoted Brahmans would have 
retained Suttee in old days, and more recently would have 
deprived converts of the rights of inheritance and marriage. 
Wahabis are ready to arraign every act of the State and its 
officers with an acrimony compounded of sectarian zeal and 
political rancour. A score of things may happen at any 
moment to arouse these selfish and disloyal feelings, which 
will survive half-a-dozen Royal visits. The High Court 
may any day, when any law is found inconvenient, be 
turned into an arena for seditious and inflammatory 
political harangues. The Judges of the High Court are 
usually men of high character and independence, but 
they may be compelled to listen for hours to arguments 
which they cannot endorse, and may not like to check 
ardent and impulsive barristers bent or convincing their 
clients that the independent Englishman is not so easily 
putdown. No matter if the case is visibly hopeless from the 
tirst. The High Court may ultimately decide that there is 
no repugnancy, but the object will have been gained. A 
rich and influential party will grudge no expense in feed- 
ing fat its hatred against law and authority ; the tale will 
be diffused by the thousand channels of a seditious press 
into every bazaar of the province; and the half-educated 
and wholly credulous natives will have learnt with joy that 
there is a power somewhere which can safely insult the 
Viceroy and defy his officers. This is no imaginary 
picture. In a political trial held a very few years ago, a 
barrister, now deceased, delivered an harangue in favour 


of his clients which very nearly brought himself within 


the grasp of the penal code; and all readers must recol- 
lect passages in Indian history, from the time of Impey and 
Hastinas down to recent days, in which, if statesmen were 
not lawyers, Judges showed plainly that they could be 
active politicians. 

The true remedy for any possible abuse of power by the 
Viceroy is to be sought for elsewhere, and it is not far off. 
His laws are now passed after long deliberation, with full 
publicity, with ample time for petitioning, and under un- 
restricted comment. They are subjected to the revision of 
experienced colleagues whose careers have been spent in 
testing, applying, and suggesting all sorts of laws. His 
Council contains invariably one Englishman, previously 
unconnected with India, of the legal profession, who is 
always a good lawyer and occasionally has been a profound 
jurist. The assistance of Law Officers outside the Council, 
corresponding to the Attorney- and Solicitor-General, can 
be called in at any moment. The Secretary of State can 
put his veto on any project of legislation in any stage of 
its progress, even when it has been threshed out in Council 
and published in the Caleutia Gazette. Lord Satispury 
has no want of able and experienced advisers around him, 
in Council and outside it, who can be relied on to detect 
the minutest invasion of Parliamentary privilege. The 
House of Commons, too, is not likely to overlook its own 
dignity and rights. It will doubtless be contended that, 
by subjecting the legislative action of the Viceroy to the 
dispassionate revision of a high judicial Court, we are 
teaching the natives to understand a Constitution and to 
respect the tribunals of the land. The reply to this is that, 
on the contrary, we shall be inviting them to find reasons 
for delaying obedience and defying authority. In short, 
the Bill is an attempt to evade responsibility and escape 
unpleasant discussion. We are given to understand 
that the project has not been formally laid before the 
Indian Council ; and the time for these alterations strikes 
us as most inopportune. One Viceroy is coming home ; 
and a successor cannot be expected to take in at a glance 
the awkward situation in which he may be placed by these 
timid concessions. Our first duty is to teach natives 
to obey those laws which several of their number have 
actually helped to pass. Giving “a Parliamentary title 
“ to the legislative powers of the Governor-General,” as 
urged by Lord Grorce Hamitron, is all very well; but 
this can easily be done without inviting any knot of rich 
and discontented natives to challenge the highest autho- 
rity of the Empire, and without turning a Court-house 
into a school for rabid declamation, under the mistaken 
ese that we are thereby establishing the “ Reign of 


COMMONS INCLOSURE. 


R. CROSS’S new Commons Bill is designed to get 

the procedure in cases of inclosure out of the dead- 

lock into which the change in public feeling on the subject 
bas lately brought it. Inclosures in the way provided by 
Act of Parliament have been almost abandoned, because no 
owner of common land cared to risk the opposition which 
any proposal of the kind was almost sure to encounter in the 
House of Commons; and in their stead there has grown up 
a practice of inclosing with a high hand, in the hope that 
the fear of incurring expense may prevent those who have 
aright to object from doing so by process of law. It is 
certainly well that the uncertainty which has lately hung 
round the question should be removed. If an inclosure is 
not injurious to the public interest, and promotes the in- 
terest, or may be made to promote the interest, of the 
private owners, it is desirable that an owner should know 
the precise nature of the process he has to go through, and 
the nature also of the opposition which he has to expect. 
If, on the other hand, an inclosure is injurious to the 
public interest, it is clearly desirable that there should be 
some mode of applying for it unmistakably marked out, so 
that the objectors may at least know at what stage they 
must be prepared to offer resistance, and upon what body it 
is that they must endeavour to make their influence felt. 
Mr. Cross proposes to attain these ends by making better 
provision for preliminary inquiries into the circumstances 
of each particular inclosure, and by leaving the responsi- 
bility of consenting to each inclosure entirely with Parlia- 
ment. The first step towards an inclosure will be the 
publication, in manner prescribed by the Inclosure Com- 
missioners, of the intention of the persons interested in a 
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certain common to apply to the Commissioners for a pro- 
visional order of inclosure. Ifthe common is within six 
miles of a town ef not less than five thousand inhabitants, 
notice must at the same time be given to the sanitary 
authority having jurisdiction in such town. The applicants 
are bound to furnish the Commissioners with particulars 
as to the population of the neighbourhood, the distance of 
the common from any towns or villages, and the provisions 
which it is proposed to make either for recreation grounds or 
for allotments in lieu of common rights. The Commissioners 
are specially instructed to require the applicants to state 
why they think it better that the common should be in- 
closed and not merely regulated, and why the inclesure is 
expedient when viewed in relation to the benefit of the 
neighbourhood. If this provision is preperly carried out 
it will be one of the most valuable in the Bill. Nothing 
will more tend to discourage applications for inclosures 
than the necessity of showing cause why they will be a 
positive advantage, and not merely not a disad- 
vantage, to the inhabitants of the district. The im- 
position of such an obligation on the applicants 
themselves makes the duty of the Commissioners in the 
matter absolutely unmistakable. If the plaintiff, so to 
speak, is ordered to show the Court that the granting of 
his prayer will be for the benefit of the defendant as well 
as for his own benefit, much more will it be the duty 
of the Court to see that this is thoroughly established. lf 
the Commissioners are satisfied upon this information that 
a primé facie case has been made ont, their next step will 
be to order a local inquiry. For this purpose an Assistant- 
Commissioner will be directed to inspect the common, and to 
holda public meeting at a time and place suitable for securing 
the attendance of the neighbouring inhabitants. Twenty- 
one days’ notice is to be given of the meeting, and the 
notice is to state that the meeting is public, that it is held 
for the purpose of enabling the Assistant-Commissioner 
to hear all persons desirous of being heard on the subject, 
and that it is desirable that all such persons should make 
a point of attending the meeting. The proceedings at the 
meeting, together with all other results of his inquiries, 
are to be reported in writing to the Commissioners. If 
the Commissioners are now satisfied that, “‘ having regard 
“ to the benefit of the neighbourhood, as well as to private 
“ interests, it is expedient to proceed further in the 
“ matter,” they are to frame a provisional order of inclosure, 
and submit it to the consideration of the parties in- 
terested in the common. When the necessary consents 
have been obtained, they are to submit all the facts to Par- 
liament. The provisional order will not take effect unless 
it is confirmed by statute. 


Mr. Fawcett has given notice of a motion declaring the 
provisions of the Bill inadequate for the due protection 
whether of commons generally or of the poor who are 
interested in particular commons. As regards the general 
drift of the measure, he inclines perhaps to lay too little stress 
on the necessity of Parliamentary consent to the validity of 
any order of the Commissioners, and on the obligation laid 
upon the Commissioners to put Parliament in possession 
of all the information they can get together about the com- 
mons it is proposed to inclose. It may be objected that 
the consent of Parliament has always been required for 
inclosures, and yet this has not prevented a very great deal 
of land being inclosed which would very much better 
have been left open. This was true, no doubt, until a very 
recent date, but it can hardly be said to be true now. The 
almost total cessation of inclosures during the last few 
years may be partly due to the uncertainty as to the course 
which legislation would take, and to the difficulty of getting 
Parliament to consent to any inclosure until that uncertainty 
was removed. But it was certainly also due to the growing 
conviction in the minds of those whose interest it was to 
inclose that the feeling of Parliament was setting more and 
more against them. If this conviction was well founded, 
is there any probability that Parliament will alter its mind 
on the question? Wecan seenone. Mr. Cross’s speech 
in introducing the Bill was an example of the change which 
has come over the Conservative party in regard to inclo- 
sures; and, with the working classes promising to be 
yearly a more important element in political calculations, 
it is highly improbable that either party will wish to be 
associated in their minds with a disregard either of the public 
interest or of the interest of the holders of rights of com- 
mon. Even if Mr. Fawcett’s estimate of the Commis- 
sioners is correct, and they will always lean to the side of 
inclosures, there is no reason to think that they will dis- 


obey the law as regards the nature or extent of the infor- 
mation which they are bidden to collect and lay before 
Parliament. When once Parliament is in possession of 
that information, the responsibility passes out of the Com- 
missioners’ hands. It is true that, if the opponents of in- 
closures have hoped that under the new legislation they 
would be able to Jeave off work, they have good cause to 
be disappointed. It will still be necessary to exercise unceas- 
ing vigilance in the House of Commons in order to ensure 
that no private interest is served at the expense of the 
public interest. But unless we are prepared to go the length 
of saying that no more inclosures shall be permitted, there 
is no means of dispensing with this necessity. So long as 
inclosures are allowed, on condition that they can be shown 
to be for the advantage of the community as well as for 
that of individuals, there will be a tendency on the part of 
the owners to try to present the facts in the best possible 
light for their own objects. No Commission, however care- 
fully constituted, can be trusted to thwart these attempts 
so well as Parliament. 

It does not follow, however, that because the gencral 
purpose of the Commons Bill is good, there is not great 
room for improvement in its details. Mr. Saaw Lerevre 
pointed out with much justice that, besides the inclosures 
effected through the agency of the Commissioners, there 
are others that are effected by the simpler process which 
had so nearly succeeded in the case of Epping Forest. To 
resist an inclosure is a costly business, and if the Corpora- 
tion of London had not happened to possess rights of 
common in the Forest, it is probable that this great play- 
ground of Eastern London would have been lost. There 
is not, unfortunately, a wealthy Corporation always at 
hand to fight the battle, and if the Billis to be the last 
word of the Legislature on the subject, it ought to provide 
some cheap and easy means of testing the legality of inclo- 
sures of reputed commons effected by the mere act of 
the owner without the intervention of the Commissioners. 
For example, it might be enacted that notice should be 
given to the Commissioners in every case of inclosure of 
waste lands, so as to enable them to make inquiry whether 
the Inclosure Acts applied to them. Or the Commis- 
sioners might be instructed, on receiving information of 
any attempted inclosure, to inquire into the owner’s alleged 
right, and, in the event of this proving doubtful, to take 
legal proceedings to contest it. Without some provision 
of this kind a good deal of perfectly illegal inclosing may 
go on simply from the absence of any one rich enough to 
dispute the point. The true character and position of the 
Commissioners would be better understood if, instead of 
being called Inclosure Commissioners, they were called Com- 
mons’ Protection Commissioners. The protection of commons 
is the function which under the new Bill they are mainly 
intended to discharge, and it would be well that this 
fact should appear in their title. The disposition ef In- 
closure Commissioners, as some one said in the House of 
Commons, will always be to inclose, and in like manner 
it might be hoped that the disposition of Protection Com- 
missioners would more and more be to protect. A poor 
man who wanted to resist an inclosure in his own neigh- 
bourhood would be more inclined to go for help to a body 
whose official title showed that their work was to prevent 
commons from being illegally inclosed than to a body whose 
official title merely expresses that they are the authorized 
agents for inclosing commons. It is true, no doubt, that the 
Commissioners exist to give effect to private interests 
when they conflict with no public interest, as well as 
to defend the public interests against the attempted en- 
croachments of private interests. But the latter is admitted 
to be the more important function of the two, and for 
that reason it is the one from which the Commission ought 
to take its name. 


THE MEMORIAL TO KEATS. 


ROMANTIC fascination will always attach to the memory of 

those two ‘‘ marvellous boys” whosenames shine witha s 
and almost unearthly lustre in the galaxy of English poets. But 
although the tragical element is most conspicuous in the desolate 
life and premature end of the author of the Rowley Poems—a boy 
still when he sought relief from starvation by suicide—a warmer 
human interest belongs to the brief career of the poet who was 
immortalized in the Elegy of Adonais. The anticipation of that 
immortality, which he dared not look for, would indeed have shed 
a brighter light over the almost solitary deathbed of Keats. English 
visitors to Rome will be familiar with that grassy slope amid the 
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ruins of the Honorian walls which forms the Protestant cemetery, 
and none of them can have turned unmoved from the humble 
tombstone, inscribed by the express desire of him who sleeps be- 
neath with the mournful epitaph, “Here rests one whose name 
was writ in water.” Experience has long since proved that the 
dying poet was unjust alike to himself and to the judgment of his 
countrymen. It did not need the exquisite tribute paid to 
his memory by a brother poet of still higher fame to rescue from 
oblivion that most musical “wail and remonstrance of a disin- 
herited Paganism,” which can only cease to be appreciated when the 
English language itself is forgotten. There was a fitress in the 
modest ceremony which took place last Monday in that quiet 
n burial-ground, where, more than fifty years after the stone 
with that sad inscription was placed over the remains of John 
Keats, a large assembly of English and Americans were collected 
round it to witness the unveiling of a medallion effigy erected in 
his honour on the pilaster of the neighbouring gateway. An 
address was delivered by Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, who 
mentioned that the sculptor, Mr. Warrington Wood, had gene- 
rously declined any payment for his work, and that the contribu- 
tions would therefore form the nucleus of a larger fund for a bust 
to be placed in Poets’ Corner, if the requisite permission 
could be obtained. Of the “requisite permission” there can, we 
presume, be very little doubt under the present guardianship of the 
Abbey, though the honour has been considerably cheapened by the 
reckless facility, not te say indiscriminate eagerness, with which it 
has been hawked about of late years. It would be hardly pos- 
sible for those who almost forcibly seized the body of Dickens to 
refuse admission to Keats. We have so often expressed our 
opinion of the graceless Philistinism which has metamorphosed 
“the metropolitan abbey” into a sort of Pagan Walhalla for the 
worship—or rather the regulated inspection—of de cele- 
brity, that there is no need to recur to the subject now. It does 
not perhaps matter much whether one name more or less is 
on the miscellaneous bead-roll of the Westminster vergers’ 
martyrol But we shall not be misunderstood when we say 
that, if this sort of thing is to go on at all, few have a better claim 
to such posthumous recognition than the author of Endymion, 
whose body rests in a foreign land beneath “the light of laughing 
flowers,” which he told his friend Severn, just before the end came, 
had given him “ the intensest pleasure he received during life, and 
which he already felt growing over him.” 

The brief career of Keats, with its bright promise so early 
nipped in the bud, was at best melancholy enough; but it is too 
much the fashion to make it out even more tragical than it actually 
was. The keynote of the popular view about him was struck by 
the brutal sneer of another poet, who was as fond of affecting a 
delicate sensibility as he was coarsely contemptuous of the reality. 
Byron, who tells us that he met the (certainly unjust) attack on his 
early poems by “ drinking three bottles of claret and beginning 
to write” English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, could hardly be 
expected to appreciate the eilect produced on such a mental orga- 
nization as Keats’s by the insolent and superficial abuse—for it 
cannot be called criticism—of Blackwood and the = And 
he accordingly gave vent to his supercilious sense of superiority in 
the familiar couplet :— 

*T is strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 

But he was mistaken. When Keats was bidden, in the choice 
phraseology of his accomplished censors, “ to go back to his galli- 
pots” and remember that “a starved apothecary was better than 
a starved poet,” he did not indeed drink three bottles of claret or 
sit down to compose a rejoinder as unscrupulous as the censure 
which evoked it. He did what was better. The claret perhaps 
he might, in those days before Mr. Gladstone, have found some 
difficulty in procuring, for in their sneer at his poverty the refined 
taste of his critics had hit upon its solitary basis of fact. But he 
wrote to his publisher that his own estimate of his shortcomings 
gave him far deeper pain than Blackwood or the Quarterly could 
possibly intiict; and to his brother he observed on the same ocea- 
sion, with a manly wisdom remarkable at his age—he was little 
over twenty— The only thing that can ever afiect me personally 
for more than one short passing day is my doubt about my powers 
for poetry ; I seldom have any ; and I look with hope to the nighi 
time when I shall have none.” Yet his career, Som not so dar! 
as Chatterton’s, was not a happy one. Born in 1795, he began very 
early to show signs of a highly imaginative and ardent tempera- 
ment. As a schoolboy he was energetic, popular, and pugnacious, 
combining, as one of his schoolfellows expressed it, “ a terrier- 
like resoluteness with a noble placability”—altogether a very 
lovable boy. Indeed, like most men of any real greatness, he re- 
tained through certain of spite of 
some peculiarities of an a mtly opposite kind. us on one 
distinguished 4 iving a severe drubbing to 
a butcher whom he caught beating a little boy, to the enthusiastic 
admiration of a group of bystanders. He left school early, and it 
is remarkable, considering the iatensely classical tone of his mind 
and poetry, that he was not much of a Latin scholar, and never 
learnt Greek at all, and was dependent for his mythological know- 
ledge on Lempriére’s Dictionary. Perhaps, as Lord Houghton 
suggests, he would have lost in originality more than he gained in 
the avoidance of mannerism by the mental discipline of a more 
prolonged and regular education. When he came to London to 
walk the hospitals, though he was poor, he was not left like young 
Chatterton in ignoble isolation. igh Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydon, 
Godwin, and Basil Montagu were among his early triends, and he 


seems to have had the gift of inspiring in his friends a devoted 
attachment, which he no less warmly reciprocated. There was 
nothing about him of the calculating selfishness which so unplea- 
santly discredits the lofty professions of Byron. ‘Women are more 
accurate observers than men, and the description of his Pe 
appearance, when about twenty-two, given by a lady who used 
to meet him at Hazlitt’s lectures, may still be read with interest :— 
“His eyes were large and blue, his hair auburn; he wore it 
divided down the middle, and it fell in rich masses on each side 
of his face; his mouth was full and less intellectual than his other 
features. His countenance lives in my mind as one of singular 
beauty and brightness; it had the expression as if he had been 
looking at some glorious sight.” 

The two great sorrows of Keats's life came upon him close 
together. The first was the death of his brother Tom, to whom he 
was devotedly attached ; the second, his passion for a lady, who 
appears to have fully returned it, but from whom he felt himself 
to be hopelessly separated by the want of means which made their 
marriage impossible. ‘The treacherous constitution which he had 
inherited from his mother, who died of consumption, tended still 
further to depress him, though it did not break his spirit or inter- 
fere with his literary activity. But one night, two years before 
his death, on returning home in a state of great nervous excit- 
ability, he coughed on getting into bed and spat blood. He looked 
steadily at the stain on the pillow and then said quietly, “I know 
the colour of that blood; it is arterial blood; that drop is my 
death-warrant; I must die.” Some years before Coleridge, after 
shaking hands with him, had observed to a friend, “ There is death 
in that hand.” However, he appeared to recover; but, in the 
following autumn, spitting of blood came on again, and he was 
ordered to spend the winter in Italy. Mr. Severn, a young artist 
who had just received the first gold medal of the Royal Academy 
which had been awarded for twelve years, abandoned his prospects 
in England to accompany him. They went first to Naples, and 
thence to Rome, where, on February 27, 1821, Keats expired so 
peacefully that his friend thought he was still sleeping. We have 
spoken already of the despairing epitaph he ordered to be inscribed 
on his tombstone. Not many years later, another stone, with the 
inscription Cor Cordium, was erected near it to mark the resting- 
place of Shelley’s heart. This is not the place for a literary 
criticism of Keats’s poetry. That there is an immaturity alike 
about his genius and his character is true enough; but to speak 
of his work as promise only, and not performance, is @ serious 
error. Had his training, his circumstances, and his physique, 
been other than they were, the result would no doubt have been 
more entirely satisfactory and complete. But, if “a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever,” his poetry will live, and that quite in- 
dependently of the “ psychological wonder,” as it has been justly 
termed, of such poems being produced by a young surgeon's ap- 
prentice, with the scanty culture and opportunities which alone had 
fallen to his lot, and who died in his twenty-sixth year. Indeed 
it may be said that its permanent hold on the public taste is by 
this time pretty well assured. It bears traces, no doubt, of the 
mental and physical sufferings which darkened his closing years, 
but not the less also of that sympathetic and genial temper which 
endeared him so much to his friends during life, and has ever since 
stirred the responsive sympathies of a widening circle of readers, old 
as well as young, who know him only by his works. The requiem 
uttered over Byron’s grave by another poet prematurely snatched 
away before the promise of his youth had been realized may be 
far more justly applied to Keats, except that it sounds too deep an 
under-note of implied blame :— 

Let feeble hands iniquitously just 

Rake up the relics of the sinful dust ; 

Let ignorance scorn the pangs it cannot feel, 
And malice brand what mercy would conceal. 


There is little or nothing, indeed, in the moral character of 
the author or his poetry which requires to be coneealed. To 
compare “the Keats of 1818 with the Mr. Algernon Swin- 
burne of 1866” betrays a curious infelicity of judgment which 
could only be exhibited, we need hardly say, in the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph. Admission into Poets’ Corner could 
never certainly be refused to him on the grounds which barred the 
eutrance of Byron into those sacred precincts, if sacred they are 
still to be accounted in presence of the motley crowd of recent 
applicants for such questionable apotheosis. That he left his work 
unfinished was no fault of ‘his, nor did he follow the lamentable 
example of Chatterton in deliberately cutting it short by a crime 

isguised under the sonorous misnomer of “a noble insanity of 
the soul.” English poetry has no cause to be ashamed of the 
name of Keats, asin. there is much room for regret that he did 
not live long enough to vindicate his title to a yet higher emi- 
nence in the Temple of Fame. 


RAGUSAN ARCHITECTURE. 


W E have spoken in a former article of the general aspect and 
the historical position of the city and commonwealth of 
Ragusa, her hills, her walls, her ports, her combination of freedom 
from the lion of St. Mark with half dependence on the crescent 
of Mahomet. But this aneient and isolated city has yet something 
more to tell of. There are one or two of the municipal buildings 
of the fallen republic, buildings which, as far as we know, have 
never heen studied or illustrated in detail in any English work, and 
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tation can be found on the spot. In 
yer all that can be wanted will be found; but 
ish student there is no help at all. Yet these 
buildings ma ly claim for Ragusa a place among those cities 
which stand foremost in the history of architectural progress. And 
this fact is the more remarkable, and the more to be insisted on, 
because of the general belief that there is little or nothing to 
see at Ragusa in the way of architecture. But the truth is that 
far more of the old city escaped the earthquake of 1667 than would 
be thought at first sight. Because the cathedral is later, because 
the general + of the main street is later, the idea is suggested 
that nothing is left but the municipal palace. That alone would 
be an important exception, but it is by no means the only one. 
If the traveller leaves the main street and turns up the narrow 
alleys which run from it up the hills on either side, alleys 
many of them which, at present at least, lead to nothing, he 
will find many scraps of domestic architecture which surel 
belong to times earlier than the great blow of the seventeen 
century. Signs of that blow are seen in many places in the form 
of scraps of detail of various kinds irregularly built up in the wall ; 
but there are a great number of pointed doorways still in their 
places which no man can think are later than 1667. There is also 
a not unpleasing type of Renaissance doorway, a lintel resting on 
two pilasters with floriated capitals, which one can hardly believe 
are due to a time so late as the days after the earthquake. In the 
churches too there is more left than the mere scraps which are 
built up again. Parts at least of the tall towers—neither of them 
detached—of the Franciscan and Dominican churches, the former 
in the main street, the latter near the eastern gate, are also earlier. 
In the former the line of junction between the older tower and the 
ugly church which has been built up against it is clearly to be seen. 

e upper stage of this tower and the small cupola which crowns 
it may be later than the earthquake ; but, if so, they have caught 
the spirit of earlier work in an unusual degree, and all the lower 
part is in a form of Italian Gothic less unpleasing than usual. Both 
this tower and that of the Dominican church show how long the 
general type of the earliest Romanesque campaniles went on. Save 
the small cupola at the top, this tower has the perfect air, and 
almost the details, of a tower of the eleventh century ; three ranges 
of windows with mid-wall shafts rise over one another; only they 
are grouped under containing arches in what in England we 
should call a Norman fashion. But, as this tower forms part of a 
Dominican monastery, it cannot be earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and its smaller details also cannot belong to any earlier 
date. Yet the effect of this tower, even more than of the 
other, is that of a tower of the Primitive type. The Dominicanchurch 
also keeps some in Italian Gothic which must be older 
than the earthquake, and the cloister is one of the best specimens of 
that style. Its groupings of tracery under round arches, the poverty 
of design in the tracery itself, strike us as weak, if our thoughts go 
back to Salisbury or Ziirich; but the general effect is good, and the 
cloister—as distinguished from the buildings above it—may almost 
be called beautiful. 

But the architectural glory of Ragusa is certainly not to be 
looked for among its churches. Two civic buildings of the highest 
interest escaped the common overthrow. They both—like other 
things in Ragusa—show the Itslian Gothic in a form which is cer- 
tainly less unpleasing than usual; but they also show something 
else which is of far higher'value. They show that peculiar form 
of Italian Renaissance which can hardly be called Renaissance in 
any bad sense, which is in truth a last outburst of Romanesque, a 
living child of classical forms, not a-dead imitation of them. Ex- 
amples of this kind often meet us in Italy; we see something of it 
in the north side of the great Piazza at Venice as compared wi 
the southern side; but the Rag examples go beyond any- 
thing that we know of elsewhere. Give the miscalled “ Ducal 
Palace” of Ragusa—for had no Doge, but a Rector— 
the same size, the same position, as the building which 
answers to it at Venice, and we should soon say that the city 
which so long held herown against Venice in other ways could 
hold her own in art also. e Venetian arcade cannot for a 
moment be compared to the ; the main front of the 
Ragusan building has escaped the addition of the ugly upper story 
which disfigures the Venetian. As wholes, of course no one can 
— the two in general effect. St. Blaise must yield to 
St. Mark. But set St. Blaise’s Palace on St. Mark's site; carry 
out his arcade to the same boundless extent, and there is little 
doubt which would be the grander. The Venetian building over- 
whelms by its general effect; the Ragusan building will bear the 
test of minute study. 

The Palace of the Ragusan commonwealth was begun in 1388, 
and finished in 1435, in the reign, as an inscription takes care to 
announce, of the Emperor Siegmund. What name shall we give 
to the style of this most remarkable building, at all events to 
the style of its admirable arcade? Here are six arches—why did 
not the architect on the-design through the whole length of 
the building ?—which show what, as late as the fifteenth century, 
Italian art could still do, when it followed its natural promptings, 
instead of either binding itself by slavish 
after a hel imitation of foreign forms. Never mind the date; 
here is Italian Romanesque in all its truth and beauty ; here, in the 
land which gave Rome so many of her greatest Ceesars, the arcade 
of Ragusa may worthily end the series which began with the 
arcades of Spalato. Siegmund, the last but one to wear the crown 
of Diocletian in the Eternal City, has his name not quite unworthily 

on & building less removed than a distance of more than 
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eleven centuries would have led us to expect from the everlasting 
house of Jovius. Does some pedantic Vitruvian brand the columns 
as too short? The architect had grasped the truth that, as the 
arch takes the place of the entablature, the height of the arch may 
fairly be taken out of the height of the column. Does he blame 
the massive abaci? They are wrought to bear the greater 
immediate weight which the arch brings upon the capital, and 
they avoid such shifts as the Ravenna stilt and the Byzan- 
tine double capital. Does he blame the capitals, which certainly 
do not follow the exact rules of any Vitruvian order? Let us 
answer boldly, Why should art be put in fetters? A Corinthian 
capital is a beautifu! form; but why should the hand of man be 
kept back from devising other beautiful forms? The Ragusan 
architect has ventured to cover some of his capitals with foliage 
which does not obey any tic rule; in others he has ventured 
—like the artists of the noble capitals which lie unheeded in the 
Capitol and in Caracalla’s Baths—to bring in the forms of animal 
ond of human, as well as of vegetable, life. In one point bis 
taste seems slightly to have failed him; on some of the capitals 
the winged figures with which they are wrought savour a little 
of the vulgar Renaissance. But who shall blame the alchemist 
capital, engraved and commented on by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
the capital in which Ragusan patriotism has blindly seen Asklépies 
himself brought from his old home at Epidauros? And the capitals 
bear arches worthy of them, round arches with mouldings and orna- 
ments fitting their form. Altogether this arcade only makes us 
wish for more, for a longer range from the same hand. Compare 
it with the vulgar Italian work of the two neighbouring churches. 
Pisa and Durham might have stretched out the right hand of 
fellowship to Romanesque Ragusa before the earthquake; they 
would have held it back from Jesuited Ragusa after it. 

The rest of the front cannot be called worthy:of this admirable 
arcade. The windows behind the arcade are of the worse, those 
above it are of the better, kind of Italian Gothic; still they are 
Italian Gothic, and at we should not welcome the loveliest. 
form of tracery that Carlisle or Selby could give us. A Pisan 
arcade, pierced for light wherever light was wanted, would have 
been the right thing for the columns and arches below to. 
bear aloft. He who duly admires the arcade will do well to. 
shut his eyes as he turns round the corner by the west front 
of the cathedral; but let him go inside, and the court, 
if not altogether worthy of the arcade itself, is no con- 
temptible specimen of the same style. It contains one or- 
two monuments of Ragusan worthies as well as a fallen figure of 
Orlando; it is entered by a side door with two ancient knockers, 
one of them a worthy fellow of the great one at Durham ; but its 
chief interest comes from its strictly architectural forms, and from 
the comparison of them with those made use of on the outside. 
The court is very small, and is surrounded on all sides, save that 
which is filled by the d staircase, by an arcade of two, support- 
ing an upper one. e composition is thus better than that of 
the front itself, as there are two harmonious ro in the same 
style, without any intrusion of foreign elements, like the pointed 
windows in the front; but the arcades themselves, though very 
good and simple, do not carry out the wonderful boldness and 
originality of the outer range. Columns with flowered capitals, 
with a remembrance, but not a servile remembrance, of Corinthian 
models, support round arches. Over these is the upper range 
of two round arches over each one below, resting on coupled 
shafts, the arrangement which, from the so-called tomb of St. 
Constantia, has spread to so many Romanesque cloisters and to so 
many works of the Saracen. Were this range open, instead of 
being foolishly glazed, this design of two stages of a true Roman- 
esque, simpler, but perhepe more classical, than the arcade, 
would form a —y thoroughly harmonious and satisfactory. 

To our mind this palace, to which Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
hardly does justice, and of which Mr. Neale takes no notice at all, 

deserves no small place in the history of Romanesque art. 
It shows how late the genuine tradition lingered on, and what 
vigorous offshoots the old Italian style could throw off even when it 
might'be thought to be dead. One or two capitals show that the 
Ragusan architect knew of the actual Renaissance. But it was. 
only in that one detail that he went astray. In everything else 
he started from sound principles, and from them vigorously deve- 
for himself. 
ut the Palace must not'be spoken of as if it stood absolutely 
alone among the buildings of the city. There is another civie 
building, which we must also hail as a true fruit, in some sort a 
more remarkable fruit, of the same spizit whieh called its greater 
neighbour into being. This is the former Dogana, its purpose as 
such being made clear by the word being wrought in nails on the 
great door. This building stands: just where the main street and 
the piazza join, close the arch leading to the town-gate. 
Here we have an arcade of five, the columns of which are 
crowned with — yer we in their general shape, but 
not slavishly following technical. precedents, with a heavy 
abacus; which, as well as the soffit of the round arch, is enriched 
with flowered work. One or two of them are none the better 
for a modern rechiselling. Here is something which is quite 
untike Northern Romanesque, Wut which still is absolutely 
identical with it in principle; the column and the round 
arch are there in their’parity, and the enrichment is of a kind 


which we instinctively feel is in place at though it would 
be out of place at Caen or Mainz or Dur Whatever the 
date may be, the thing is thoroughly good, incomparably better 


than either the Italian Gothic or the cosmopolite Jesuit style. 
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Abeve the arcade are windows with the usual Venetian attempt at 
tracery, a large square window between two with ogee arches ; 
above is a common Renaissance stage, which we may hope is a later 
addition. The merits of the three stages lessen as they get higher. 
Yet from the date, when we come to find it out, it seems not 
impossible that the arcade and both the stages above it may really 
be of the same date. This beautiful piece of Romanesque work—we 
give it that name in defiance of dates—was finished in 1520, when 
the world on the southern side of the Alps was, for the most part, run- 
ning after the dreariest forms of the mere Renaissance. All the more 
honour to the architect who designed such a work at such a time ; 
but it is thus rendered more likely that he built his arcade accord- 
ing to the promptings of his own genius, and added the two 
ranges of windows in deference to the two rival fashions of his 
time. Still the arcade, taken alone, is the last link in a chain 
which shows that the preservation of good architectural ideas 
at so late a time is no mere accident. The Dogana leads us 
back to the Palace; the Palace leads us back to the essentially 
Remanesque forms in the Franciscan church. All these point 
to the existence of a Ragusan style, an unbroken Romanesque 
tradition, which could not wholly withstand the inroads of the 
pseudo-Gothic of Italy, but which could at least keep its place 
alongside of the intruder. Such buildings as these, now so few, 
make us sigh over the effects of the great earthquake, and over 
the treasures of art which it must have aodloat up. If 
Ragusa, in her earlier day, contained a series of churches to match 
her civic arcades, she might claim, in strictly artistic interest, to 
stand alongside of Rome, Ravenna, Pisa,and Lucca. Her churches 
of the fifteenth century must have been worthy to rank with any- 
thing from the fourth century to the twelfth. One longs to 
able to study the Ragusan style in more than one, or at most two, 
examples. In any case the Dalmatian coast may hold its head 
high among the artistic regions of the world. It is no small matter 
that the harmonious and consistent use of the arch and column 
should have begun at Spalato, and that identically the same con- 
structive form should still be found, ¢leven ages later, putting 
forth fresh and genuine shapes of beauty at Ragusa. 


LETRANGERE. 


PLAY of M. Alexandre Dumas fils involves at all times diffi- 
cult and delicate questions for the English critic; but in the 
ee instance we may congratulate ourselves that, writing for the 
omédie Francaise, M. Dumas has confined himself within a world 
which is not that of the Dame aux Camélias, nor, indeed, of the 
Demi-monde, though with ramifications in the latter which are, 
however, rather kept in the background. We are in Parisian 
society, such as it is outside its most exclusive salons, pending the 
advent of a reformer. The ions whose play forms the main 
incidents of the plot are passions the consequences of which are 
worked out in society, and among persons socially recognized; and 
so far the critic’s difficulty is lessened. One thing, it seems to 
us, Which should be borne in mind when M. Dumas’s writing is 
in question is that, though his plays may not be fit subjects for 
exhibition before a public that tolerates the Timbale d' Argent on 
the London stage, this does not mean that they necessarily cor- 
rupt the audiences for which he writes. Tis countrymen do not 
run the risk of making new acquaintances ; they only see themselves 
on the stage somewhat uglier than they imagined. There he is 
a satirist and professedly a flagellator of vice; here he would be 
appealing only to a morbid taste for nasty subjects. 

Lhe subject of the play now in question is difficult to 
condense, chiefly on account of its length, and partly owing 
to its somewhat loose and disproportionate construction. Mlle. 
Catherine Mauriceau, the only child of a rich and_ besotted 
tradesman, was brought up in her father’s house (he being a 
widower) by the best substitute that could be found for a mother, 
an excellent widow, whose son Gérard was the friend of Cathe- 
rine’s childhood, and became her lover before either of them knew 
what love was. Gérard is a model of all the manly as Catherine 
is of all the womanly virtues and graces; and when the 
came of marriageable age, they were to be united. But Na 
Mauriceau had judged otherwise in the profundity of his political 
mind. Gérard was only an honest man, and a good engineer; he 
loved the daughter and was loved by her, but he was not the 
son-in-law for a retired tradesman of the Faubourg St. Denis 
with twenty millions of francs in quest of social investment. 
This was intimated to him with the usual professions of esteem, 
and he, being a proper young man, withdrew, and endeavoured to 
solace his grief by zealous application to his professional duties. 
The mother understood her pusition, and followed her son into 
retirement. M. Mauriceau then invested his millions in a duke. 
The duke he found had been very long—too long indeed for his 
honour—in the market, and any bill-broker might have informed 
M. Mauriceau of the value of his future son-in-law’s signature, had 
that worthy tradesman and at bottom well-meaning father cared 
to know. “ But that is just the son-in-law I wanted,” says 
Mauriceau, and Maximin de Septmonts took care to gratify him 
in the wish. The situation reminds one a little too much of 
the Gendre de M. Poirier; but, instead of the sprightly and 
amiable Gaston de Presles, whom M. Delaunay has clothed with a 
new interest by his recent personation, we have the hard, broken- 
down, cynical, ruffianly Septmonts, whose courage consists in ten years’ 
training in a fencing-room, whose honour lies in the general recog- 


nition of that fact amongst the persons of his et, rape and 
who has just reached that stage in profligacy where he would be an 
adventurer if he were not a duke of legitimate descent. A duke, even 
in the present democratic state of French society, remains a duke. 
The coin, however clipped and sweated, is still currency, with an 
allowance for loss of weight. Mauriceau is rich enough to make 
the allowance and recoin Septmonts into a son-in-law for himself. 
The marriage takes place under the auspices of an enigmatic Mrs. 
Clarkson, of whom nothing is known with certainty, save that she 
is an American, has a legal husband in the Far West, two millions 
at her banker's, and has seen all the capitals of Europe. She is 
courted by the best male Parisian society. It was at her house 
that M. Mauriceau’s millions and M. de Septmonts’ debts made 
acquaintance, and by her agency they were finally linked in hymeneal 
bonds. The lady who supplied the link, and who is generall 
believed to be the Duke's mistress, received a pearl necklace wort. 
10,0001. from the father, and the son-in-law, out of his bride’s 
dowry, repaid her a loan of 150,000 francs which she had generously 
advanced to pay his losses at baccarat. 

The scene opens after eighteen months of matrimony at the 
Duke’s hotel, where a garden-party is being given for the benefit 
of the poor. Amongst the crowd of paying visitors Mauriceau 
has found the doctor under whose auspices Mlle. Catherine made 
her first appearance in the world, Dr. Remonin is an Academician 
known to the world of science by his researches on Infusoria, 
particularly of the genus “ Vibrion.” He is also an old college chum 
of Mauriceau’s, but this friendship has been somewhat for- 
gotten by the latter, and their meeting on this occasion is 
due to chance and to the prosperous parvenu’s want of a listener. 
From him Remonin learns what we have already sketched, and 
he gives him in turn some information about Gérard, who 
has considerably increased his titles to Mauriceau’s esteem by 
enriching himself in his profession. He has hitherto kept aloof 
from the Mauriceaus, but on that very day he was seen by the 
Duchess walking in the gardens with the identical Mrs. Clarkson 
who had tied the knot of her fatal marriage. The lover of her 
maiden days has returned, the old love is quickened into action by 
the pang of jealousy, and the spectator can already foresee that the 
result will be an explanation, with its unavoidable consequence—a 
rapprochement between the lovers, a collision between two rival 
women, and a rupture in prospect between husband and wife. 
Hostilities at once begin with a coup de thédtre, which is very 
striking in its effect. The “Etrangére,” who is interested in 
Gérard and acquainted with his previous history, loses sight 
of him as the Bushes with her party retires into the private 
apartments, and in her jealousy she imagines that he has 
joined them. Then she, the adventuress who has never crossed 
the threshold of any lady’s house, the woman notorious for 
the men she has ruined and the suicides which she has caused 
—she, the reputed mistress of the Duchess’s husband, demands, 
and in spite of the Duchess obtains, an entrance into the 
private drawing-room. Her introducer, none of the gentlemen 
consenting when challenged to serve as such, is the husband, 
Maximin de Septmonts. The whole scene is intense in dramatic 
power, and brings the exposition in the first act to a crisis. 

Thequestionnaturally arises, How to separate creditably ahusband 
and a wife between whom there is no union or possibility of keep- 
ing up appearances after the scandal of a public outrage, and how to 
bring together two lovers who respect each other in a manner 
worthy ot their love? It is clear that the husband is very much 
in the way, and, further, that he intends to be so as long as possible, 
and to make the most disagreeable use of his power; he now insists 
that the Duchess shall return, Mrs, Clarkson's visit, as that adven- 
turess requires. The law of divorce does not exist in France; the 
naturalization of the parties in a land where divorce is permitted is 
a dénouement recently supplied by a case of real lite, but more 
likely to occur to the ingenuity of the victim than to the dramatist 
who is free to choose his own means. M. Dumas does not as yet 
take us into his confidence, but he propounds, through the medium 
of Gérard’s friend the Doctor, a comforting theory founded on the 
analogies of the animalcular world of “ Vibrions.” The Doctor 
explains to the Marchioness de Rumiéres, a cousin of the Duke's, 
whe shares the general sympathy for the wife and detestation for 
the husband, that the latter must be got rid of physiologically. 
The dialogue between the Academician (M. Got) and the Marquise 
(Mme. Madeleine Brohan) is so peculiarly characteristic of both per- 
sonages and of the play itself that we cannot refrain from quoting 
it at some length :— 


Mme. pe Rumires. Eh bien! et le mari—le duc—mon cousin. Mon 
cousin ! Qu’est-ce que vous en faites dans tout ¢a ? 

Remonin. Je ne m’en occupe pas. Il disparaitra au moment nécessaire. 
Les dieux interviendront. 

Mae. Rumizres. Comme dans les tragédies antiques. 

Remon. C'est vous qui l’avez dit. Lt les anciens avaient raison. Ils 
savaient aussi bien que nous, mieux peut-€tre, que le monde moral est régi 
les mémes lois que le monde physique, qu’il y la méme harmonie dans 

"un que dans l'autre, et l’intervention des dieux n’était que la conséquence 
logique, la fatalité inévitable, résultant des actes humains. 
E. DE Rumires. Mais comment disparaitra-t-il, mon cousin, car il 
est vivant et bien vivant ? 

Remonin. Ilenalair parce qu'il mange, parce qu’il boit, parce qu’il 
s’agite, parce qu’il a la forme humaine ; mais ce n’est qu’une apparence. Ce 
n’est pas un homme. : 

Mme. pE Rumiéres. Qu’est-ce que c’est donc ? 

Remonty. C’est un vibrion. 

Mme. pe Vous dites ? 

Remonin. Je dis: un vibrion. 

Mat. Rumires. Qu’est ce que c’est que ¢a ? 

Remoyxiy.—Comment! kt vous dites que veus lisez mes articles et vous 
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ne connaissez pas les vibrions! Je vous en ferai voir. C'est charmant. Ce 
sont des végétaux nés de la corruption partielle des corps qu’on a pris long- 
temps pour des animaux & cause d’un petit mouvement ondulatoire qui leur 
est propre, qu’on ne peut distinguer qu’au microscope, et qui sont chargés 
de corrompre, dissoudre et détruire les parties restées saines du corps en 
uestion. 

7 Ce sont les ouvriers de la mort. Eh bien, les sociétés sont des corps 
comme les autres, qui se décomposent en de certaines parties, & de certains 
moments, et qui produisent des vibrions & forme humaine, gu’on prend 
pour des hommes véritables, mais qui n’en sont pas et qui font inconsciem- 
ment tout ce qu’ils peuvent pour corrompre, dissoudre et détruire le reste du 
corps social, 

eureusement la nature ne veut pas la mort, mais la vie. La mort n’est 
qu’un de ses moyens, la vie est son but. Elle fait done résistance & ces 
agents de la déstruction et elle retourne contre eux les principes morbides 
quwiils contiennent. C’est alors qu'on voit le vibrion humain, un jour qu’il a 
trop bu, prendre sa fenétre pour sa porte et se casser ce qui lui servait de 
téte sur le pavé dela rue; ou si le jeu le ruine ou que sa vibrionne le 
trompe, se tirer un coup de pistolet dans ce qu’il croit étre son coeur; ou 
venir se heurter contre un vibrion plus gros et plus fort que lui, qui l’arréte 
et le supprime. On entend alors un tout petit bruit. (uelque chose qui 
fait hu-u-u-u. (J1 souffle un peu Muir entre ses lévres.) C'est ce qu’on avait 
pris pour l’ame du vibrion qui s’envole dans l’air, pas tres haut. M. le duc 
se meurt! M. le duc est mort. Allons, adieu. 

With this comforting final assurance the author leaves us. 
Meanwhile the lovers’ situation is, to say the least, embarrassing, 
and one is surprised > see such a judge of human nature as the 

r ex two such young le to its dangers by facilitatin 
throws herself into his arms. Fortunately Gérard is worthy of 
all the praise which has been lavished on him; he will be to 
her that rara avis of lovers, a brother and a comforter, and 
he begins by advising her to return Mrs. Clarkson's visit as 
the Duke requires. This she agrees to do after he has quieted 
her jealousy by explaining how he became acquainted with 
Mrs. kson, whom he promises never to see again. The 
téte-a-téte is interrupted by the entry of the Duke ; and the appear- 
ance of the young man, who is introduced by the Duchess as “the 
friend of her youth,” coupled with her sudden acquiescence in her 
husband’s will, generates the first suspicion in the latter's mind. 
It is confirmed by the suggestions of the “ Etrangére ” when the 
Duchess refuses to give up Gérard, and lastly by a letter from 
Catherine to the lover, which the husband intercepts. 

Following the time-honoured precept Festinat ad eventum— 
somewhat forgotten in the third act, where M. Dumas takes ad- 
vantage of Catherine’s presence in the “ Etrangére’s” house to ex- 
pound to us, in a tirade of unprecedented length, all the past history 
of that enigmatic heroine, who is evidently as perplexing to the 
author as she is to the critic—we shall hold to the main point and not 
allow ourselves to be dragged into episodical digressions. Of all Mrs. 
‘Clarkson's sins her greatest one is certainly against dramatic unity. 
That she was born of a planter and a coloured woman, was sold into 
‘bondage separately from her mother, from whom she inherited a 
mission of vengeance against the man who sold them and against 
the male sex in general, which mission she has done her best to 
fulfil by means of robbery and indirect assassination—all this 
long tirade which the author has inflicted on Mlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, as if to strain that great tragedian’s powers to the utmost 

itch of endurance, is more strictly descriptive than dramatic. 

e is indeed the shade of the picture, but a clog on the 
action, The — before us is how the husband is to be 
‘disposed of and the lovers creditably united, and dramatically 
Mrs. Clarkson is only necessary so far as she contributes 
to this result. But for her designs on Gérard we should 
mever have seen her in the Duchess’s drawing-room nor the 
Duchess in hers, and the “Etrangére” would have disappeared 
from the play that bears her name. She has tied the nuptial knot 
which has to be untied, she has accelerated the rupture between 
husband and wife; but she does nothing more. She declares war 
against the Duchess, but she makes no attempt to injure her with 
‘Gérard or to recover the young man for herself. She looms as a 
*tage-enemy behind the scenes ; but she has a husband—a sort of 
rough shaggy “ Far-Wester,” somewhat too ready with his six- 
shooter—who has crossed the ocean to confer with Gérard upon a 
new method for the extraction of gold, and who may be useful. 

We return to the main action, which culminates in the fourth 
act. The Duke has intercepted a letter from his wife to Gérard, 
and when he comes to seek an explanation he finds her in confer- 
ence with the lover, whom he dismisses, taunting him with the 
lowliness of his mother’s position. Then begins between the 
husband and the wife the most dramatic scene of the whole play, 
into which M. Dumas has thrown all his strength, and Mlle. Croi- 
tette all her vehemence. Convinced of the platonic nature of 
Catherine’s affection for Gérard by the terms of the letter itself, and 
secretly chuckling over her innocence, he approaches his wife as a 
rake who has found a new interest in her. The love, which he 
mever cared to win, has now the fascination of adultery; he 
asks for it in exchange for the criminating latter, which he offers 
to return. “ Keep it, sir,” she exclaims, in a fury of indignation, 
and she repels with horror and disgust the miserable wretch whose 
treatment of her as a bride has filled her heart with shame and 

ish, At this moment the father enters, and character- 
istically, to avoid a public exposure, asks his son-in-law to 
name his price for the letter. One feels that only intense fury 
prevents the Duke from closing with the offer; he is bent on 
@ separation that will dishonour his wite and on a duel in 
which he will kill the lover. Gérard offers a convenient oppor- 
tunity by returning to ask satisfaction for the insulting remarks 
about his mother. The Duke prolongs the discussion with irri- 
tating blandness, so as to place himself in the position of the 


offended party, and secure the choice of weapons. He is a master 
of fence, and the rapier is the weapon he chooses. Nothing 
more is wanted but an unscrupulous second. Clarkson, with 
his expeditious Transatlantic methods, is, he thinks, the man, 
and he summons him to his assistance ; while Mauriceau, 
to vindicate his daughter's honour, offers himself as the second 
of his son-in-law’s adversary. The situation seems indeed 
desperate. The Vibrion Duke, whose death was promised at the 
outset by the Doctor, will live to kill the lover, dishonour the 
wife, and remain in sole possession of the stage. Even in the 
improbable contingency of his being killed, his widow can never 
become Gérard’s wife, and he is determined to secure the ruin of 
the Duchess in the event of his death by placing the criminating 
letter in Clarkson's hands for production at the trial. But salvation 
comes from an unexpected quarter. Clarkson's heart is honest,though 
his hand is quick ; the Duke did not see the difference when he chose 
him for an accommodating second. The Yankee will shoot a man 
without the ceremonial of the Paris Jockey Club; but he must 
have some reason for doing so, and the reasons the Duke gives are 
unintelligible to his mind. The Duke takes him for a fool, 
and explains; Clarkson sees he is a scoundrel, and tells him so. 
“No man ever said that to me,” shrieks the Duke. “ That’s just 
what I wonder at,” replies Clarkson. In a moment the parts are 
changed ; the second—a by no means unusual occurrence—becomes 
a principal in the quarrel, but the Duke decides to take Gérard 
first. “Do you think,” says Clarkson, “I am going to let you 
kill a man who is worth to me 25 per cent. in the working 
of my gold mines?” and he insists that they shall settle their 
business at once in the garden behind the house. They quit the 
stage, and in five minutes the Duchess is a widow, to the joy of 
all her friends. The Commissary of Police arrests Clarkson 
for the murder. “Queer people these,” says the Yankee; but 
his wife comes to his help, and reveals herself at last in her real 
character as a secret agent of police. Her part is finished ; her 
occupation gone ; she will return to her husband and live with him 
under a more congenial sky. The Commissary calls on the Doctor 
to certify the death. “ With pleasure,” replies Remonin, who had 
foreseen it from the first. 

The action, once clenched in the fourth act, is hurried on from 
scene to scene till the end with a rapidity and progressive 
intensity of interest which would prove Alexandre Dumas the 
greatest French dramatist of the age if he knew how to 
carry a plot through its intermediate stages as well as how to 
solve it. But in the first three acts he seems like a man en- 
tangled in the luxuriance of his incidents; then, with a few 
lightning-strokes, he cuts a path through his own jungle. The 
effect at the time is all the more startling, but on reflection one 
ceases to perceive the necessity for a jungle. This is not a method 
of composition to which the first stage in France has accustomed 
us, and we doubt—whatever its immediate success—whether the 

trangére will take a definitive place in a repertory of works con- 
structed according to the permanent laws of dramatic art. The 
dialogue is sparkling with wit; it is nervous, concise, and always 
keeps the spectator’s mind engaged even when the action lags 
behind. The character of Septmonts is thoroughly sustained by 
the author and the actor; it 1s the most original creation of the 
play, and every trait of this aristocratic ruffian is brought out, 
without excessive repulsiveness, by M. Coquelin’s admirable dis- 
crimination. The Duchess is well drawn and well opposed to 
the Duke. Mlle. Croisette shows great progress in the part; 
she still wants ease in silence, continuity in action, and more flexi- 
bility of voice and manner, but her passion and yehemence in 
the fourth act were sustained with extraordinary power. The 
father is an amusing picture of a vain, foolish, self-conceited, and 
pleasure-seeking bouwryeois, utterly blind in his paternal wisdom to 
the consequences of his acts, yet capable of exciting pity in mis- 
fortune. M. Thiron almost drew tears in the part. The lover is 
the greatest difficulty of the play, and that is why he is left so long 
behind the scenes. The part was for some time rehearsed by M. 
Delaunay, but his recent illness entitled him to be excused from ap- 
pearing in it. M. Mounet Sully does what it allows, but in a manner 
that shows that he would have done better to remain in his tragic 
robes, where his brilliant qualities are seen at their best. The 
“ Etrangére” herself really contributes very little to the action ; 
she delays it in the third act, and vanishes from it afterwards. 
Her character isa compound of negatives ; born of the degradation 
of race and sex, she is a creature irreducible to any category of 
impropriety ; ideally, a Nemesis of love; in reality,a Parisian 
antithesis half-dramatized out of a couple of sensational novels. 
Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt succeeds, however, in working this abortive 
creation into a dramatic picture that rivets the attention of the 
spectator from the moment she enters the stage till she quits it; 
but we hope that this mistress of her art will not be called upon 
to repeat the dangerous experiment of doing for an author what he 
should have done for himself. er graces of diction, manner, 
attitude, and motion, her subtle force, her power of impassiveness 
and repose, are unsurpassed. She is the Cleopatra of the Comédie 
Frangaise— 

Whom everything becomes—to chide, to laugh, 
‘To weep ; whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself in her fair and admired. 


M. Febvre gave us the best American that we have yet seen ou 
the French stage. M. Gotand Mme. Madeleine Brohan illustrated 
by their acting the paradox that none but the best actors can be 
safely entrusted with secondary parts; every scene in which they 
appeared gained unity, proportion, and symmetry from their cook 
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rment and exquisite dramatic tact. To say that the minor 
actors did their work well sounds almost like an impertinence, for 
we are speaking of the only stage in Europe on which the dramatic 
art is understood as a whole. 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY MOB. 


gpa according to Bacon, is a part of experience; and it 
could be wished that the experience gained from it now- 
adays were turned to better use. For years past a store of experi- 
ence concerning the dangers of railway travelling has been accumu- 
lated, and as yet it cannot be said that safety has been gained by 
knowledge of peril. At a lecture given a short while ago at the 
Royal Institution it was shown that the danger of railway travel- 
ling was in proportion less, if anything, than that of staying at 
home; but this does not appear a sufficient reason for neglecting 
any possible precaution for the lives and limbs of those who do 
not stay at home. A man sitting by his own fireside may be 
attacked by fever, but that reflection will not induce him to mount 
a dangerous horse without bit and bridle. The unhappy events 
which have occurred lately on railways have directed unusual 
attention to their management or mismanagement; but it is to be 
observed that such events are in a greater or lesser degree con- 
stantly occurring. For one accident serious enough to be widely 
known there are probably many which by a lucky chance sto 
short of fatal or dangerous injury, and hardly reach beyon 
the knowledge of those immediately concerned; and for one of 
these, again, there must be many hairbreadth escapes of accident. 
It has been said that in the old coaching days there were as many 
mischances as there are now; and it is possible that there were in 
proportion as many overturns of coaches as there are collisions of 
trains; but in those times only a limited number of lives and 
limbs could be imperilled at once. The power of dealing danger 
and destruction wholesale belongs to modern travel as to modern 
warfare. 

Although it is our present purpose to of the lesser rather 
than the greater terrors of railway travelling, we have said thus 
much of these because both have their origin in the same cause. 
The English public is proverbially patient and good-humoured, 
and on these qualities those who provide for its convenience and 
amusement are accustomed to rely. They know that gross incon- 
venience will be endured with the help of grumbling until the day 
when inconvenience is developed into something worse, and they 
trust that day may never come. But by the indolent habit which 
prevents them from detecting warning amid grumbling they do 
their best to hasten its coming. As to the public patience and good 
humour, which cannot but encourage this habit, and which is 
generally spoken of asa merit, it is possible that selfishness has 
a good deal to do with it. Few men are likely to attach as much 
importance to their neighbours’ troubles as to their own, and all 
men are apt to underrate the extent of misfortunes which do not 
reach themselves. If you have been at some hotel where you have 
struggled with every kind of neglect and inattention and, meeting 
another who has been there just before or just after you and found 
things in a better condition, you detail your grievances to him, the 
strongest feeling you arouse in him will probably be one of self-con- 
gratulation. He will tell you, with pride in himself and contempt 
for you, that “he can only say he was not so particularly uncom- 
fortable.” There are men who carry this principle so far that they 
will convey a reproach to you for having missed the view {from a 
mountain top by reason ofa fog. “Ah! you should have gone up 
when we did,” they will say, leaving you to conclude that to their 
convenience all the changes of nature are subservient. When a 
misfortune of travel attacks one of these people—when, for instance, 
his portmanteau is opened and its contents taken away during a 
a indignation will be as great as ‘his indiflerence was 

fore ; but he will find that it does not much affect other people. 
Thus, as long as individuals only are injured by mismanagement of 
matters which affect the public, one need not look very contidently 
for improvements. It is also to be observed that individual 
miseries are frequently put up with because the time and trouble 

nt in attempting to obtain redress would be a worse loss than 
one. 

If these things were not so, probably some common protest 
would have been made long since Soleat _* piece of wh mis- 
management which we have frequently noticed. Whenever an 
unusually large concourse of people is collected at arailway-station 
by some attraction that is to be reached by means of a train, there 
ensues what is called “a scene of indescribable confusion.” An 
ever-gathering crowd presses round the trapdoor of the ticket- 
clerk, who may perhaps be excused if his temper falls short of the 
demands made upon it. The freedom which is dear to every Briton 
becomes a tyranny of elbows and heavy boots. The barbaric rush 
which assails the ticket-oftice spreads out on to the platform, where 
the carriage doors are besieged as if they were “ claims” in a gold- 
field and the passengers were diggers. It has not unfrequently 
happened that a carriage has had to be defended by main force 
against an attack of roughs. This condition of things a paternal 

pen in ceo has avoided by means which would pro- 

y be unacceptable here. Most of us, when pent up in a ca 
‘with glass doors at a foreign station waiting tanh. 4, the - 
loosening of bars, have longed for the liberty of an English railway. 
And some of us, when s' ling in the tumult of an English 
regret the restraint we despised 


abroad. It is not beyond human powers, nor even beyond 
those of a Railway Company, to find something between the 
two extremes. The “queue,” for instance, which plays a part in 
so many affairs of French life might with advantage be adopted, 
or rather enforced, at the ticket-office. Adopted in a sense it is; 
but the mystic words “ In” and “ Out,” and the fact that thes 
between the clerk's trapdoor and the barrier opposite will only hold 
a certain number of persons, do not seem to appeal with any great 
force to the travelling public. Again, it might be not impracticable 
to issue for every train a number of tickets no greater than the 
number of passengers that the train will carry. 

As nothing upon earth can be perfect, it would be unreasonable to 
look for perfection beneath the earth. It is not unreasonable, how- 
ever, to expect some better attempt towards perfection than is found 
in the arrangements of the Underground Railway. Upon this rail- 
way there have been comparatively few accidents, and many of these 
have arisen from the folly of passengers, who, in getting out of a 
train, have not taken into account the ordinary laws of opposing 
forces. But of inconvenience, which may easily result in serious 
danger, there is here plenty to be found. From five o’clock on- 
wards every evening the Underground Railway is greatly in 
request by men of business and labour in every class of life re- 
turning from their work. The result of this is that very much 
such an indiscriminate rush as takes place on rare occasions above 
ground is here repeated every day. Any one who has observed a 
train passing at this time of day must have noted that in many of 
the carriages every available space, both for sitting and standing, 
is occupied. And it is only natural that those who are anxious to 
secure these places should run at them with an utter disregard of 
what may happen to any one in their way. On week days this state 
of things is bad enough; but there is at least a chance of finding a 
carriage with a corner unoccupied. On Sunday nights it becomes 
intolerable. As a rule, every carriage in every train after it has 
passed a certain number of stations is as full as it will hold of 
people sitting in the seats, on the arms of the seats, and standing 
up, holding on to whatever they can find, like voyagers in a storm 
clutching at the rigging. One cannot but admire the irony which 
retains the placard “ This carriage is constructed to hold so-many 

ersons” when each carriage contains at least twice as many. 
The state of those passengers who hope to catch the last train is. 
perhaps the most pitiable; for the chances are enormous against. 
their tinding a place, and the practice which obtains at theatres of 
returning money at the doors if there is no room has not, we be- 
lieve, reached to the Underground Railway. Certain things may 
be easily said by the managers of the railway in defence of this- 
gross abuse. It may be contended that they have a right to make- 
as much profit out of their line as they can, and that no one is. 
obliged to travel by it. But it may be questioned whether any 
one has a right to trade on the lung-sutlering of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and if no one is obliged to travel by this line, many people 
are induced to do so by the hope held out to them of finding 
reasonable accommodation on it. ‘he placards of which we have- 
spoken encourage this delusion; and we would suggest that after 
the word “ passengers” should be added the words “ and as man 
more as can be crammed into it.” Again, it may be said that for 
the great convenience of reaching distant places given by this rail- 
way one can afford to put up with a little inconvenience. But the 
inconvenience of overcrowding is far from little, and there is. 
assuredly no convenience in paying and waiting for a place in a 
conveyance which, when it reaches one, is choke-full. Perhaps when 
some serious mischance has come of the confusion and suffocation 
which may be seen any day at the times we have noted on this 
railway, its managers may attempt to remedy these abuses by in— 
creasing their staff and number of carriages, or by regulating the: 
amount of traffic on it, or by some means which their superior 
wisdom will no doubt find ready. To interfere with a passenger's. 
rizht to fight and struggle for a place would of course be infringing 
the liberty of the subject. But the liberty of the subject ought 
not to include the liberty to expose his fellow-subjects to un-- 
merited dangers and sufferings. 


af 


MODERN GARDENS, 


A TOLERABLY successful rebellion has been organized by 
people of educated taste against English upholstery and 
French fashions. A few courageous persons have actually presumed. 
to furnish and decorate their houses according to their own 
wayward fancies, instead of on the principles approved by 
Messrs. Scroll and Gilder. Friends and acquaintances pay them 
visits in order to criticize and wonder, but, strange to say, 
are generally so struck with the charm that individuality 
gives to any room, and so much emboldened by the results 
of audacity, that they determine on the first opportunity to 
go and do likewise. Consequently a large demand has lately 
arisen for artistic wall papers, harmoniously coloured carpets, 
and picturesque fireplaces. In self-defence the large shops are 
obliged to try to meet the requirements even of those benighted 
beings who cannot fall down and worship the last new thing 
with the reverence usually accorded to it by the British public. 
It is easy to sneer at the present mania for briced-brac, but it is 
better than gambling and horse-racing. It is a question whethera 
costermonger who enjoyed having a painted flower on his tea-c 

would be likely to kick his wife to death. However, owing to thia 
revolt aguinst ostentatious ugliness, good patterns and delicate com= 
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binations of colour may now be seen where formerly the am 
exhibited for sale ought to have made an intending purchaser 
shudder and turn away empty-handed. Architects, too, have been 
obliged to realize the importance of domestic architecture, and many 
of the craft are able to build houses which, instead of being an eyesore 
to passers-by, are pleasant to look upon, and do not quite spoil the 
effect of a picturesque landscape. The apostles of art in the house- 
hold, having now managed to persuade fashion to follow in their 
train for Sled a time, will have leisure to turn their attention 
elsewhere. It would be well if they could be induced to step out- 
side the well-cared-for dwelling-house and engage in a crusade 
ne the modern gardener, a tyrannical and prosaic creature 
who holds the same position amongst the flower-pots that the 
upholsterer does amongst chairs pn 4 ol Our gardens have 
degenerated for precisely the same reason that our mason-work is 
commonplace and our woodwork either distorted by objectless 
turning or painted in imitation of what it is not. Ignorance and 
want of taste in those who have money to spend must always 
have a fatal effect upon everything Ms uced. Rich people buy 
‘stucco palaces because they have not learnt anything about archi- 
tecture, and could not appreciate the difference between stone and 
plaster if they tried. They give orders for costly furniture; but as 
they have only a feeble idea of what ‘they want, and scarcely the 
foggiest notion of what they admire, they leave these knotty 
ints to be solved by some firm in whom a titled acquaintance 
recommended them to have complete confidence. They value 
their house and its contents in exact proportion to what they have 
deen made to pay for them. It is precisely the same with their 
, wpe They know nothing about flowers, and can only judge of 
merits of their pleasure-ground by the length of the bills and 

the number of men they keep employed. It never occurs to them 
that, just as a drawing-room, however expensively furnished, loses 
its fascination and air of comfort if leit entirely to the care of 
the housemaid, so no garden can be at all satisfactory without the 
nameless charm that only can be = by the superintendence of a 
person of taste and cultivation. Little touches of refinement and 
subtlety are always required which even the best servants, except 
perhaps “lady-helps,” can scarcely be expected to eauply. 
It is to be regretted that a larger proportion of those who live 
at their country places at least nine months of the year, and have 
nothing icular to do during those nine months, should not take 
up the pleasant pursuit of artistic gardening, and give to their own 
family and their friends the pleasure of seeing nature at its 
best. Of course we are not now speaking of show places, where 
a competent director like Sir Joseph Paxton takes complete charge, 
nor yet of those establishments where there is so large an area 
under glass that the great object of the unhappy proprietor is to 
get an experienced man who will be able to sell a sufficient quan- 
tity of forced fruit to lessen expenses. There are many imposing 
gardens of this description where the family find it almost impos- 
sible to have the commonest things in profusion, or even a sufficient 
crop of currants to make the jelly required. Scarcity and ostenta- 
tion go hand in hand. It a seem, however, that in a small 
establishment there ought to be some one who looked after the 
garden. At first sight one might suppose that a young lady would 
teel as much interest in the roses that grow in the borders as in 
the artificial ones she places in her bonnet. But here certainly a 
difficulty does arise, owing to the intolerable position which the 
ignorance of employers has enabled our gardeners to assume—a posi- 
tion analogous to that taken by our cooks. The ordinary modern 
gardener, whose only knowledge of plants has been acquired by 
working in a nursery-ground, must appear to a real lover of flowers 
the most insufferable mixture of conceit and ignorance. He makes 
no attempt to learn how to keep the pleasure-grounds in beauty all 
the year round, and the kitchen-garden well stocked with necessary 
crops. On the contrary, his only ambition is to see his name 
appear on prize tickets at neighbouring flower-shows, and to sell 
in Covent Garden the fruit he cultivates at his master’s ex- 
pense. To gratify these noble aspirations he does not scruple 
to appropriate the hours which legally belong to his employers, 
nor will he hesitate to sacrifice all the saat of a plant 
which should be covered with blossoms in order to perfect a single 
bloom for exhibition. He runs up long bills with his former master 
or ata neighbouring n und, and orders seeds from a London 
house which he has not always a detinite intention of sowing, as well 
as bulbs which perhaps never appear except in the accounts. He 
tries to enforce the law that none of the family are to cut the 
flowers or touch the fruit; but if the lady’s-maid happens to be 
pretty, she will find no difficulty in appropriating the earliest 
peach and the most cherished tea-rose. le cannot, however, bear 
to see anything given away by his master, and would rather let 
the plums spoil on the trees than pack them in a hamper to be sent 
as a present. It is impossible to induce him to sow a sutficient 
succession of crops of peas, spi , and lettuce, so that, if some 
sowings fail, there will still be an abundant supply throughout the 
season. He prefers to spend all his energies on producing a few 
sticks of celery earlier than any one else, and a monster gourd 
which no one can use. It is rare to see a garden that is under 
the complete control of an ordinary gardener in which the supply 
of small fruit admits of the proprietor giving away generously to 
his poorer neighbours; yet no modern ener would refuse to 
force pots of strawberries, so that he might send in a dozen 
tasteless specimens for a dinner-party. Amongst the flower- 
beds he is simply unendurable, as his theory of gardening 
consists in arranging everything in rows or patches, and on 
mo account allowing any plant under his charge to dis- 


play the cloyen foot of natural habit. To him even a creeper 
growing at its own sweet will is an eyesore, and he has no opinion 
of such a rose as the cloth of gold, which refuses to thrive when 
pruned. A p idal azalea, the shape of a haystack, and so 
covered with tae that not a single green leaf is visible to break 
the monotonous uniformity of its shape, is to him the perfection 
of art and beauty. In fact, no plant is worth much unless it 
requires to be kept in a hothouse all the year round. A flower 
that can grow without assistance is as little entitled to admiration 
or respect as a lady who does not require a maid to arrange her 
hair. He hates a primrose by the river's brim simply because it 
thrives without being transplanted every year, and, no matter how 
severe the season, bursts forth in bloom to be freely plucked by 
passers-by. The finest carpet of wild hyacinths or starry wind- 
flowers is to him mere trash; the tallest and most pearly-white 
foxglove only an awkward, lanky weed, to be pulled up and thrown 
on the rubbish-heap. He disclaims all acquaintance with our 
common perennial plants, on account of a vulgar way they have 
of growing anywhere, and a facility for reproduction quite con- 
temptible. He digs up the monthly roses because they are not 
sufficiently double to n Ale his artificial taste ; he burns the wild 
honeysuckle, which crept through the hedge so prettily and dared 
to make acquaintance with aristocratic bedding-out plants. He 
invariably chooses the hottest part of the day for transplanting 
and watering, and gathers the fruit when it is raining. He 
takes possession of every green thing, and resents as an insult the 
slightest interference. When a suggestion is offered he perha 
replies that, if he is not supposed to know his own business, he 
had better go elsewhere. Unfortunately he is only too well aware 
how helpless his employer would feel if left with only a common 
labourer to whom he had to give directions ; yet the amount of 
knowledge necessary to enable a lady or gentleman to train an 
intelligent working-man is easily acquired. It is possible to have 
a charming garden without a greenhouse, and plenty of wall-fruit 
with only the help of an experienced person to do the pruning. 
It is the attempt to have vegetables and fruit out of their season, and 
to cultivate plants which cannot be acclimatized, that makes our 
gardens troublesome, expensive, and unproductive. 

It is curious to trace the results of this artificial method 
in a recent publication, Floral Decorations for Dwelling-Houses 
(Macmillan). Although Miss Hassard makes some valuable sug- 
gestions, the book has a false ring from the impossible bunch of 
flowers on the cover to the last page, in which the author re- 
commends that in using ivy “the leaves should be brushed over 
with gum in a liquid state and then dusted with glass-dust from 
the glass-works, which can be obtained at a very small cost.” The 
word “fashion ” occurs in the very first page, a word which ought 
to have no connexion with any but artilicial fiowers. A plant may 
be scarce and costly, and therefore not common; but it is ridiculous 
to treasure a variegated geranium until it is to be seen in cottage 
gardens, and then throw it away and replace it by one not half so 
good but which costs twice as much. It is this vulgar habit of 
talking of things being fashionable, when “ beautiful” is the word 
we ought to mean, that makes our houses, our parties, our pictures, 
our dress,.so little worthy of an intelligent and cultivated nation. 
Miss Hassard’s directions for making a bouquet consist in first 
telling her pupils to wire the flowers aud then to determine the 
fashionable size “ by taking a peep into some first-class florist’s 
window.” She is good enough to allow that ‘“‘even common plants 
may be made to look effective in apartments” by taste and 
judgment; but all her directions savour of the modern gardener, 
and the ambition so to arrange real flowers that they may have all 
the appearance of being manufactured. Miss Hassard’s crowning 
achievement is to cut a hole in the dining-table so as to enable her 
to conceal the central pot of her decorations, and make the plant 
seem to be growing out of the mahogany. This piece of taste will 
no doubt find immense fayour with the public and be loudly 
applauded by the modern gardener. How diilerent are the direc- 
tions given by Japanese florists, whose great object seems to be by 
delicate devices to enable every spray to look at ease and in its 
right place! They will even leave a withered branch to give natural 
effect, or allow a few fallen leaves to remain round the pot. 
True floral decoration ought to be independent of all this wire and 
canvas, lace paper and glass dust, nur is it aided by small paltry 
make-believes, such as pretending that palms can grow out of table- 
cloths. It requires, to be successful, that the decorator should 
have a reverence for the natural forms of flowers and foliage, and 
a keen appreciation of harmony in colour. The true secret of 
gardening is to make the most artistic use of those plants which 


-belong naturally to the climate and soil. 


_ FIRES IN THEATRES. 


YAPTAIN SHAW, the head of the London Fire Brigade, has 

’ rendered an important public service in again calling attention 
to the perils to which theatrical audiences are exposed from fire or 
panic. As far back as 1866 Captain Shaw gave evidence on this 
subject before the Committee of the House of Commons on thea- 
trical licences and regulations, and urged the adoption of various 
precautions. ‘The Lord Chamberlain's office has also from time to 
time given fitful attention to the question; but it would seem that 
the arrangements of many of the theatres are still seriously defective. 
It is well known that theatres are, from their peculiar construction 


and fittings, a class of buildings extremely liable to take fire, and 
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that in fact they are frequently burned down. Last year Edin- | armed with the necessary authority, and there should be a supply 


burgh lost both its theatres by fire, and a theatre was also burned 
at Leeds. In 1869 the Prince of Wales's Theatre at Glasgow was 
destroyed by fire, and in the following year the Alexandra Theatre 
there shared the same fate. In 1867 Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket was burned down for the second time. Almost all the 
London theatres, in fact, have been burned once or twice, and 
Astley’s five times; and similar disasters are continually happening 
throughout the country. It is significant, as Captain Shaw men- 
tions, that of all the regular or P aig meray buildings in which the 


Paris opera has found a home there is not one which has eseaped 
a conflagration, and it remains to be seen whether the 
mt house will be more fortunate. All these fires, 


except perhaps that of the Commune, broke out at intervals, 


ween the performances from want of sufficient care, and 
spread in consequence of the bad style of construction. 
As a rule, there has been of late years in our own country a sin- 
gular immunity from loss of life in connexion with the burning of 
theatres; but Captain Shaw justly remarks that this ought not to 
blind sensible people te “the extreme probability, if not abselute 
certainty, that under different circumstances many persons might 
haye perished.” Even when a theatre is empty, its being on fire 
is a danger to the neighbourhood, and the consequences are some- 
times of a most calamitous kind. It should be borne in mind also 
that a panic arising from a false alarm may be quite as terrible as 
an actual conflagration, and that panics are apt to be produced by 
the knowledge that precautions necessary for the safety of audi- 
ences are frequently neglected. Captain Shaw anticipates the 
criticism that, in pointing out the dangers which threaten play- 
rs, he is himselt helping to create a tendency to panic; but his 
justification is obvious and sufficient. If a great catastrophe were 
to occur, and any one in Captain Shaw's position were to point 
out how it had happened and how it might have been prevented, 
there would be a general cfy that it is easy to be wise after the 
ei and that the warning ought to have been given at an earlier 

te, 

Captain Shaw, in the pamphlet (Spon) which he has just 
published, indicates the principal points of safety and danger in such 
places as theatres. The external street approaches should in- 
variably be kept free and unobstructed. Each outlet should be 
easy of access, well lighted, and free from obstructions. As the 
safety of a building is necessarily in some degree affected by its 
position with regard to other buildings, a theatre ought under no 
circumstances to be completely surrounded by other buildings. 
“ The practice of entering and leaving such a place,” says Captain 
Shaw, “by a passage or set of passages through other buildings, 
and not direct from the street, is one so obviously dangerous in the 
extreme that it must be a subject of wonder how it can ever have 
been permitted in any country making even the pretence of 
taking care of its inhabitants.” Speaking generally, he lays 
down the rule, which indeed is obvious enough, that a theatre is 
safest when it stands completely isolated, that every house near it 
is an element of danger, and that the risk is greatest when it 
is entirely surrounded by other buildings. Again, the manager’s 
rooms and offices, the dressing-rooms of tke actors, the store-rooms, 
the passages and galleries in the audience part of the house, the 
refreshment-rooms, staircases, and entrance-halls ought to be con- 
structed of solid, heat-proof materials, and to form an essential part 
of the building, instead of being, as sometimes happens, “a mere 
collection of apparently temporary fittings, just able to carry them- 
selves and the persons using them, and of no service to the general 
structure, but, on the contrary, a source of danger to it on account 
of their great inflammability.” It is further advisable to divide 
the building into as many distinct and separate risks as possible ; 
and Captain Shaw suggests for this purpose a fire-wall between 
the stage and the auditorium, with wrought-iron doors at the 
sides, and of course the usual opening for the stage, which could 
be closed on an emergency by a metal curtain. Another im- 

rtant principle in regard to safety, on which Captain Shaw 

ys great stress, is that each class of seats should have 
@ separate entrance, so that, in case of an alarm, there 
would be no obstruction at the immediate point of exit from 
the seats. He also suggests that every part of a theatre should 
be licensed and legibly marked for the number of persons for 
whom there is room, in the same way as steamships, omnibuses, 
railway carriages, &c.; and that “it should be a misdemeanour 
here, as it is on the other side of the Atlantic, to occupy the 
aisles or passage-ways between the seats with camp-stools or 
chairs, to allow persons to stand in the passage-way during the 
performance, or in any way to interfere with the free ingress or 
egress of the audience in the common aisles.” It is stated that, in 
at least one country on the Continent, the rule is that two exits 
are required to be provided for three hundred persons, and three 
exits for five hundred ; and we agree with Captain Shaw that this 
inciple of making, not only the size, but the number, of exits 
some fixed proportion to the audience, might with great 
advantage be adopted here. As for the stage, it ought to beeffectually 
cut off by fire-proof passages from the dressing-rooms and other 
offices,and should on no account be in direct communication with the 
workshops or the store-rooms, nor should the latter communicate 
directly with each other. It is also laid down that, for the safety 
of the audience, a theatre ought to be provided with at least two 
principal staircases, which should be as far as possible apart; so 
that, in the event of one becoming injured by fire or enveloped by 
smoke, the other might be available. Moreover, every of a 
theatre should be under the absolute control of a responsible official 


to their places, and 


of water in constant iness under a pressure capable of forcing it 
to every part of the building. We need not follow Captain Shaw 
through all the details of the regulations which he would wish to 
see in force; but there is one point to which he attaches much 
importance, and which certainly deserves consideration. That is the 
necessity for a staff, not of amateurs, but of real firemen, who have 
had proper training and experience in their work. In France a 
ouadiae of sa, ters are stationed at every theatre by 
order of the Government, but Captain Shaw admits the difficulty 
of introducing this paternal system in England. At the same time 
it is for the interest of the managers themselves that they should 
have a really capable and trustworthy set of firemen, who would 
be ready for their special duty, but who might also make them- 
selves useful in other ways. 

Taking the conditions of safety as laid down by Captain Shaw, 
who must be ed as a competent authority, it will, we imagine, 
be round that there are few, if any, theatres which at present fulfil 
them. Without attempting to penetrate into the inner recesses of a 
theatre, any visitor can judge for himself how far on the outer side 
of the curtain adequate arrangements are made for any commotion 
among the audience; and if he takes the trouble to consider the 
matter, he can hardly fail to come to the cenclusion that this branch 
of a manager's duty is very much neglected. The older and larger 
theatres in London are, as a rule, the best in this respect. Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden are completely isolated from other build- 
ings, and have entrances on more than one side, each division of 
the house having its separate means of access. The Adelphi and 
the Gaiety are also well constructed in this respect; but there 
are some other theatres in this neighbourhood of which as much 
certainly cannot be said. Take the Vaudeville, for example. 
It is wedged in between other buildings, and has only a single 
narrow entrance in the Strand for all parts of the house, with 
the exception of the gallery. The staircases and corridors are 
also very contracted, and there are illuminated drinking-bars 
in every s corner. Again, only a narrow gangway is 
ese are usually blocked up anagline 
in the course of the evening. It is obvious that, in such a 
case, if there were any panic, there would instantly be a dead- 
lock smong the audience; for it is physically impossible that 
they could escape in time through the narrow apertures provided 
for their exit. At the first rush there would be a hopeless block, 
and the rest of the people would be left to be roasted or squeezed 
to death as the case might be. The chief entrance to the 
Opera Comique is in the very objectionable form of an underground 
tunnel from the Strand, but there is also a door on the other side. 
The Alhambra is a very bad example of a theatre, with only one 
outside door for the majority of a large, mixed audience. Even 
on ordinary occasions there seems to be a dense crush when the 
people leave, and if there were any disturbance the consequences 
would be horrible. At nearly all the theatres, however, the 
arrangement of the stalls is very bad, so little room being left 
between the rows that it is only by desperately struggling and 
scraping along that people can get to their seats, and once there 
they are so tightly wedged in that movement is impossible. For 
ladies this is not only a physical cruelty but an outrage on 
decorum, and it is really amazing that in a civilized society such 
a disgraceful and indecent practice should be allowed to con- 
tinue for the benefit of greedy managers. As the audience leaves, 
each row of stalls has to empty itself in turn, and it is impossible 
to get out of a row without going to one end or the other; this 
is of course a very slow and troublesome process, and in the 
event of any commotion the audience would be perfectly helpless. 
The Lord Chamberlain might be expected to protect the publie 
from such abuses, and occasionally some mild remonstrance issues 
from his office; but it has usually very little effect, except for a 
night or two. Not long since there was a notice from the Lord 
Chamberlain that managers must not fill up the gangways which 
are intended to facilitate free movement with chairs which com- 
pletely block the way ; but by this time the objectionable practice 
is once more in force. It might be supposed that when such an 
august functionary gave an order there would be somebody to see 
that it was obeyed. Besides, the want of proper space for movement 
along the rows of stalls in itself constitutes quite as great a danger: 
as that of blocking up the communications, and ought to receive 
official attention. It cannot be expected, of course, that the Lord 
Chamberlain or his deputy should take charge of all the minor 
fittings of a theatre, but there are certain broad rules in rd to: 
what is due to the safety of the public which ought to dis~ 
tinctly laid down and strictly enforced. The theatres ought to be 
bound to show that they each keep a qualified staff of firemen, 
that entrances and exits are provided in proportion to the number 
of the audience, and that a certain proportion of seat-room is. 
marked off for every person. It may be said that, if Captain 
Shaw’s suggestions were to be carried out, it would involve the 
reconstruction of some of the houses, and no doubt the managers. 
would not like it. On the other hand, however, it is difficult to 
see what right managers have to carry on their business unless they 
take adequate precautions for public safety. There are several 
theatres in London in which, if any alarm, real or imaginary, 
should occur, a frightful catastrophe would inevitably follow, and 
when this happens it will no doubt be regretted that reasonable 
precautions were not insisted upon at an earlier period. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


rw taste of the American public may be inferred from the fact 
that the New York Herald never appears without half a 
column or so of what it calls “Personal Intelligence.” Such an 
item as “ Bass is better” may be accepted as a compliment to our- 
selves, nor need we quarrel with the statement that “ Lady 
Thornton leads Washington fashion.” Many of these items, 
indeed, are not “personal” in any sense in which we should use 
that word, and some of them contain allusions which are lost on 
us for want of local knowledge. But, if we may infer the guests’ 
appetite from the bill of fare, it cannot be doubted that scandal is 
greatly relished in America. This ap from the selection of 
real or supposed news which correspondents telegraph from Europe. 
The sort of things that are said in a Club smoking-room in 
London are printed and published in New York, and thus we 
learn that the Prince of Wales’s friends desire the Queen's abdi- 
eation, and are favoured with an —— of a publication intended, 
as we presume, for a satire on the Prince. With this taste existing 
for imported scandal, it may be rt that any home growth of 
the same article is accepted eagerly, and it happens that twice 
lately elopements, real or imaginary, have occupied the gossips of 
New York. ‘The Herald, with commendable frankness, assumes 
that all classes of both sexes wil) “devour” a genuine sensation 
derived from the elopement of the wife of a prominent 3 
and millionaire of Montreal with “a gees | young English 
blood,” and it proceeds to satisfy as far as possible the curiosity 
which it thus excites. The lady is young, beautiful, comely of 

rson, and wealthy, and belongs to the most aristocratic circle of 

ontreal. The gentleman is also young, wealthy, travelled, “ and 
withal dashing.” Coming from a family in England, he 
gained access to Montreal’s aristocratic coterie, and at once became 
a lion with the fair sex. 

We are giving here a fair abridgment of the Herald's narrative 
in order to show the kind of thing that its readers like. The 
“ dashing” gentleman was introduced into a particular family, and 
at once e enamoured of the manifold ¢ s of the mistress 
of the house. His feeling was ardently reciprocated, and ere the 
flight of many weeks clandestine meetings between the two panting 
young hearts were of almost daily occurrence. It must be admitted 
that the Daily Telegraph never comes up to this, nor is anything like 
it to be found anywhere, so far as we know, in the London or country 
press. At last the guilty loves of the erring pair became so 
ardent that Montreal was too circumscribed for them ; so, taking 
advantage of her husband’s temporary absence, the lady packed up 
her | , and with her two youngest children joined “ her festive 
Don Juan” ina trip to the States. They crossed the frontier, rested 
three days at St. Albans, and took the train thence to New York. 
Scarcely had they arrived and quartered themselves at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, when the a, ing put in motion by telegraph 
from Montreal, arrested the whole party, and conveyed them to 
the station, where comfortable quarters were provided for the lady 
and her children, but “the gay Lothario” was left to contemplate 
the inner decorations of a ool We entirely approve the justice 
of this proceeding, although more than doubtful as to its legality. 
Next morning the prisoners, attended by counsel, appeared before 
a magistrate, who promptly discharged them. The lady was then 
escorted in the most gallant manner possible to a carriage by the 
gentleman ; and, being entreated by her brother and brother-in-law, 
who had now arrived, to return to her heart-broken husband, she 
answered that “she would never leave her dear Frederick.” Shortly 
afterwards the party took train for Philadelphia, and, as the gentle- 
man lovingly handed his Venus and her little ones aboard a sleeping 
coach, he presented “ a genuine fatherly appearance.” It is, so far as 
we remember, a new feature in elopement to take the lady's children 
along with her, and the Herald seems to think it beautiful as well 
asnew. The lady is a brunette, decidedly handsome and engagi 
in her appearance and manners, and bears every evidence of g 
breeding. She was very richly, but by no means gaudily, attired, 
wearing a long black silk cloak lined with ermine, a black velvet 
bonnet, and carried a sable muff. The gentleman has a very florid 
complexion, chestnut hair, and moustache and side whiskers of the 
blonde He evidently has plenty of nerve, and declares he 
will not give up his pe come what may. It would seem to be 
the opinion of erald that a more elegant elopement has never 
been ormed. It is added that the gentleman was advised by 
co that in New York State he could be arrested for abduction, 
while in Pennsylvania he would be free from that annoyance. 

This, we are bound to suppose, is substantially a true story. A 
reporter of the Herald had evidently seen the party off by train from 
Philadelphia, and it is the result of his own personal observation and 
judgment when he tells us that the lady was a lady and no mis- 
take. He must have seen the children ; and the arrivals of brother 
and brother-in-law, and afterwards of two detectives from Mon- 
treal, appear to have been actual occurrences. With us there is 
generally some sort of “royal” progress or visit going forward 
which happily supplies our newspapers with enough of “ personal” 
details of a harmless kind. Pig-sticking by the Prince of Wales is 
at any rate a more wholesome topic than the elopement of Mrs. 
Smith, with or without children, and Mr. Brown. Besides, these 
are oe tly Divorce Court, however, 

reporters, having no eye @ picturesque, w neglect to 
— moustache. We do not doubt that the reporter of the 
has described with sufficient accuracy the personal appear- 


ance of a lady and gentleman who came from Montreal to New 

York, and, let us say, eloped ther. But in another such case 

the narrative published in the New York papers was equally cir- | 
cumstantial, and was correct in almost all particulars except that 

there had been no elopement. __ 

In reference to this case the New York Evening Sun stated that 
“The daughter of one of the most celebrated physicians in Quebec has 
fled with an Irish nobleman, and sought concealment in this city.” 
This is the mythical form under which the Sun presented the fact 
that Lord Dunraven had travelled from Quebec with the two daugh- 
ters of Dr. Rowand. A supposed delinquent becomes charming even 
if she was not so before, and it is of course that a young lady who 
is believed to have eloped with an earl should be “ said to the 
most attractive qualities.” It is equally indispensable that something 
complimentary should be reported of the gentleman who has thus 
become distinguished, and accordingly his lordship, “ who is said 
to have already made many conquests,” is described as a bachelor 
and “a plain, unpretentious a with a quiet reserve.” It 
might have occurred to the editor of the Sun that, if all this were 
true, there was no need for either secrecy or flight, as the young 
lady might have married the nobleman either with or without her 
parents’ consent. Although we are frequently awakened by the 
Herald of New York, we had not hitherto been enlightened by 
the Sun, and we do not accurately know for what sort of world that 
luminary shines. But, assuming that it has readers, what 
estimate must we form of their intelligence and refinement? 
We are told that the parties “travelled with the greatest 
secrecy”; but as they would probably come by rail, and were 
well known at Quebec, whence they started, this could be no more 
than one of those theatrical mysteries which fail to deceive the 
youngest playgoer. The Herald, whose business, to do it justice, 
1s rather to embellish truth than to invent falsehood, took the 
most effectual means to contradict the Sun by sending a reporter 
to Lord Dunraven at the Brevoort House, and obtaining from him 
the statement that he is married and has a family, that he travelled 
from Quebec with the two daughters of Dr. Rowand, and had 
been confined to his room by indisposition. Thus far, as we under- 
stand, the Herald is stating facts learned from Lord Dunraven, 
but at this point inveterate habit carries it into inconsistent fiction. 
It goes on to state that the two young ladies are guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. Murray Nairne of New York, that Lord Dunraven had dined 
at Dr. Nairne’s house, and had appeared with his party at the 
charity ball which the Herald in another column has described 
in its most brilliant style. If this sort of treatment of tra- 
vellers is likely to become usual, English men and women 
of any distinction will think twice, or even thrice, before 
“ concluding” to visit the Philadelphia Exhibition. We heard 
some time ago that journalism would be a “ feature” of this Ex- 
hibition, and we think that examples ought to be shown of some 
of the biggest lies to which the newspaper press has given 
currency. A gentleman travelling to Quebec gives escort to two 
young ladies, and on this fact is founded the fiction that one of 
them had “fled” with him and “sought concealment” in New 
York. Then it is stated that “the facts of this startling elope- 
ment” had been known in the leading social circles of Canada for 
some days, but owing to the high position of the parties they had 
thus far been suppressed. We may be sure that, if any such facts 
did occur, the high position of the parties would excite in the 

ress of New York intense competition for the possession of them. 
ndeed, in the case of the wife of the “ millionaire of Montreal,” 
where there would seem to have been facts, the Herald hastened 
to weave them into its usual ornamental style of narrative. It 
should be observed that in the case of Lord Dunraven the Herald of 
Thursday, 3rd February, stated, apparently as the result of in- 
quiry by a reporter, that the Earl “ had been confined to his room 
for some days,” and added in the very next sentence that on 
Tuesday evening he dined with Dr. Nairne and went to the charity 
ball. Lord Dunraven on the 6th February addressed to the Wew 
York World a letter, in which, after noticing that, according to the 
of certain newspapers, he had since his arrival in New York 
eloped with a young lady, danced at a charity ball, dined out, 
been present at an evening reception, and lain con some- 
where mysteriously for no good purpose, he states that at the 
same time he was, to the Dest of his own belief, lying ill in 
bed at the Brevoort House. Thus the Herald is contradicted 
as regards the dinner and ball by Lord Dunraven as well 
as by itself. At this season perhaps noblemen, _—e or 
Irish, are scarce articles in New York, and have got to be made 
the most of; and, as Lord Dunraven good-naturedly puts it, matters 
are becoming rather mixed with him, and he thinks of hiring a 
man to tell him who he is, what he is, and what commandment he 
is breaking. At Philadelphia in the summer there may be some 
safety in numbers; but, on the other hand, for every English lady 
or gentleman that is added to the list of visitors, an increased 
number of combinations with those already arrived becomes 
arithinctically possible. If only American editors could be 
content to write, and their subscri to that Mrs. Senator 
Tompkins wears blue velvet, their habits tastes would not 
concern us, But it ming when a “ plain, unpretentious 
Lothario” on no 
that those 


iple 


quiet ones are always 


gentleman” is assumed to be a “ t, gay 
evidence at all, and on princi; 
worst. 
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A BUSY BOARD. 


Tis natural peep ot the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
being a sort of Parliament, should give itself Par- 
liamentary airs. It makes a special ceremony of bringing in its 
Budget just as the other House does, and the member entrusted 
with the duty of course feels bound to vie with his Parliamentary 
totype in the length and solemnity of his statement. Mr. 
sser Rogers, who had the other day to play this part at the 
Board, had, however, really something to say which deserves 
attention. The Metropolitan Board may not be altogether so 
ideally perfect as its members are in the habit of assuming, 
and ite. Rogers was perhaps rather lavish with his superlatives, 
as, for instance, when he spoke of those “most gigantic paving 
tions, whole roads of miles in length covered with pavement 
of the most lasting character possible.” A good pavement is very 
well in its way; but, after all, it is not such a very wonderful achieve- 
ment of human ingenuity, and something might also be expected 
to be done to prevent its being covered for days together with 
horrible mud. Again, when Mr. Rogers praises the City as being 
kept more tidily than any other place in the world, he suggests 
the question why the rest of London falls so far below this 
standard of cleanliness, and it may occur to some minds that the 
Common Council is not much given to long speeches. At the 
same time it must be admitted that the Board has a great 
deal to do, and that, up to a certain point, it does it very 
fairly; and it is only justice that the range of the duties 
thrown upon it, and the amount of work accomplished, should 
be taken into account as a set-off against any shortcomings. 
It is now twenty years since the Board was first esta- 
blished, and it has not only, in consequence of the neglect and 
incapacity of the old Commissioners of Sewers, had a long lee- 
way to make up, but has found its responsibilities continually 
growing. In those years the population within the metropolitan 
area has risen from 2,592,000 to 3,510,000; and the number of 
houses from 323,000 to 451,742. ‘The area of taxation is 75,620 
acres or 118 square miles; and the rateable value has risen trom 
11,283,000/. to 23,276,000/., or more than double. In 1856, the 
first year of the Board, a penny rate realized 47,000/., while 
now it is calculated to produce not far short of 100,000/. More 
than a million has been lent by the Board to the Vestries and 
District Boards for various improvements. The loans sanctioned 
under the Loans Act of 1875 to these bodies for the purpose of 
paving alone has amounted to 86,050/. The large main sewers are 
now toa greatextent completed, butlocal branches have had to be,and 
still are being, made. During the past year the Board has further 
made various contributions to the local improvements of the metro- 
polis, amounting to a total of nearly 50,000/. The embankment of 
the Thames has absorbed a large sum; the three branches of the 
work—the Victoria, Albert, and Chelsea J:mbankments—having 
cost altogether 2,403,269/. The charge of open places for the 
people, which has been entrusted to the Board, has also been ex- 
pensive, as much as 343,000/. having been spent on buying 
ivate rights. Mr. Rogers, after enumerating what had already 
89 done, added that at the present time there were metropolitan 
improvements going on for which it was estimated that at least 
783,0001. would be required. Notwithstanding its heavy expendi- 
ture, the Board has paid off all the debt left over by the tormer 
Commissioners of Sewers; but, on the other hand, it has in- 
curred a total debt of its own to the amount of 11,823,o001., 
which is reduced to a net sum of about nine millions by various 
recoupments, and the estimated value of surplus land. That the 
public, however, has confidence in the solvency of the Board is 
attested by the fact that the stock, which in 1870, when it first 
came into the market, ranged from 89 to 953, last year never fell 
below 96}, and went as high as 102}. 

It will be seen from these statements that the Metropolitan 
Board has a vast amount of business on its hands, and that, if it 
does not move quite so fast as some people would like, it is at least 
far from idle. It must also be remembered that improvements cost 
money, and that, though the Board finds no difficulty in raising 
funds at a moderate interest, the expenditure must sooner or later 
come out of the pockets of the public, and that there is a limit to 
the taxation which it is judicious at any moment to impose. Mr. 
Rogers notices the fact that the earlier improvements of the Board 
were almost entirely provided for out of the coal and wine dues; 
that is to say, the residents within an area of fifteen miles contri- 
buted to the cost of such works as the Thames Embankment and 
Queen Victoria Street. But at the present moment the greater 
of the taxation required for public works has to be paid 
tly by the inhabitants of the metropolis proper, upon whom 
it falls very heavily. There is a large emigration from the 
rated area into the “outer ring,” where population is every day 
increasing, and it is not unnatural that the Board should 
cast a longing eye after those who thus escape its powers 
of taxation, though they benefit to some extent by the costly 
improvements which are always going on. If, however, the 
outlay is large, there can be no doubt that there is a beneficial 
return for the money. Sewerage is not a very poetical subject, 
but we do not wonder at the enthusiasm with which Mr. Rogers 
described the thousand miles of sewers underground, “ comprising 
254 miles of main-drainage sewers built by the Board, sufficiently 
large for a man to walk upright in for their entire length,” and 
the 776 miles of local sewers in connexion with the main system 
which the much-abused Vestries have constructed. From the 


language which Mr, Rogers used, one might imagine that he would 


regard it asa great treat for the public if the sewers could be 
thrown open for inspeetion at holiday times. People would then 
behold a sight which would no doubt astonish them, and would 
feel satisfied that they had got something for their money. These 
are undoubtedly works of which London may well be proud, and 
from which she cannot fail to derive substantial benefit in a more 
healthy atmosphere and soil. The death-rate of London has been 
much reduced from what it was in former days; and though it 
would be going too far to attribute this altogether to the opera- 
tions of the Metropolitan Board, there can be no question that 
they have materially assisted in this direction. Admitting, how- 
ever, the necessity and duty of pushing on with sanitary im- 
provements, there is no getting rid of the fact that these are 
expensive luxuries, and that the large outlay in this respect 
is a serious question for the ratepayers. The total expendi- 
ture of the Board for 1876 is estimated at 848,oo0/., with a 
set-off in the shape of contributions, rents, gas-meter fees, &c., of 
168,937/., so that 679,000/. remains to be raised by taxation. Of 
this latter sum, 34 per cent. will be obtained by indirect taxation, 
consisting of the coal and wine dues, and 66 per cent. by direct 
taxation by the Board's precept. ‘This year, however, the net 
charge on the ratepayers will be about a penny less than last year, 
on account of the increased rateable value on which it is assessed. 

One of the chief difficulties of the Metropolitan Board would 
seem to be the number of new duties which are continually being 
cast upon it. Formerly, for instance, the police used to loo 
after dangerous structures, but this task has been transferred to 
the Board; and as it gives much annoyance and trouble, the 
demand that it should be made self-supporting seems not un- 
reasonable. Then the Sleughter-houses Act came into operation 
last year, which has created more work than was expected, on 
account of the Board having been appointed as arbitrator with 
regard to the value of the cattle slaughtered. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that in a few years this will not be an unprofitable part of the 
operations of the Board. Next, the Board has been saddled 
with the Explosive Substances Act and the Artisans’ Dwel- 
lings Act. The Board is also responsible for the Fire Bri- 
gade, which, we have Mr. Rogers's assurance, is the finest in 
the world. The expense of the brigade is to some extent supple- 
mented by the Insurance Offices, whose contribution this year will 
be nearly 19,000/.; but the Board thinks this ought to be 
augmented. It will be seen, therefore, that the importance and 
responsibilities of the Board are continually expanding. It has the 
entire sanitary administration of a vast population, which is not 
only steadily growing in numbers but becoming more luxurious 
in its wants, and more fastidious as to the manner in which the 
streets and public places are kept ; and, in addition to its natural 
functions, fresh duties are from time to time thrown on it by 
Parliament. The convenience of having such an organization 
always at hand for any piece of work which there is a diflieulty in 
providing for offers a temptation which a Ministry finds it difficult 
to resist; but it may be doubted whether the camel, however 
strong and patient, will endure much further loading. On the 
whole, the impression we get of this Board is that it is a 
busy, active, and well-meaning body, just perhaps a little fussy 
and self-important, but doing good ale a steady way, 
though whether with a suflicient eye to economy is another 
question. 


THE GASCON AT THE OLYMPIC. 


ety success of an English version of Le Gascon is likely to he 
limited by the circumstance that there can be few or none 
of the hero’s compatriots to applaud him. The excursions of 
French dramatists into Scotland have usually encouraging results 
in the theatres for which they write, but a bare translation of 
their compositions into English is generally the most effectual 
ridicule. any language, however, snow is cold, and it is diffi- 
cult to contemplate with gravity Mary Stuart sitting at night at 
an open window listening to an impassioned song which her lover 
breathes to her across the “frozen moat.” If anything could ex- 
cuse the conduct of the Scottish nobles to their Queen it would be 
the presence at her Court of such “followers” as Chastelard and 
the Gascon ; andif, instead of attempting to murder the intrusive 
singer, they had marched him to the guard-house and put him in the 
stocks, our sympathy would have been apt to take their side. It is 
not so long ago that Englishmen regarded all foreigners as French, 
and therefore it is not wonderful that in Paris Scotchman is 
identified with Highlander. To our more instructed eyes it seems 
odd that the citizens of Edinburgh should wear kilts. But this is.a 
mere detail. A more serious error is committed when four Scoteh- 
men are shown to be such blunderers in homicide that they cannot 
effectually settle one Gascon. The house that bears the formid- 
able motto “ I make sicker” was not represented on this occasion, 
and so the Gascon, who had been left for dead in the snow, turns 
up as lively as ever in the Queen's ehamber shortly afterwards. 

he Gascon lies and he dies, and we cannot be quite sure that in 
describing this play we might not misplace a letter. Chastelard, 
having sung his song, hides in the frozen moat while the guard 
makes its round, and then climbs to the window of the Queen's 
chamber and takes refuge there. Lord Maxwell and his friends 
knock and demand admission; the Queen and her lover suffer 
agonies of despair to appropriate music, until the Queen, kneeling 
and clasping in her hands a cross, causes by a sort of miracle a 
secret door to open, and there in a cupboard stands the irrepressible 
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recovered at least temporarily from the bloody dirk which 

made not sure of murder’s work, and ready for any service that 
love or loyalty can demand of him. Chastelard makes his exit 
by the way by which the Gaseon enters, and then the door is 
opened and Lord Maxwell and friends march in and group 
mselyes for the final tableau, which is to show us “ how 

a Gascon dies,” although at the last moment we are not 
sure that he does not mean to spell it with an “1.” He 
is made a prinee, and Mary Carmichael, the Queen’s maid 
of honour, gives visible tokens of her love for him, and per- 
, under these encouraging circumstances, the fatal character 

of his wound may be mitigated. He has cheated so many enemies 
that it is difficult to believe that he will not in some way elude 
Death, and whether he lives or dies is to the British public un- 
important, provided only that his adventures terminate in conve- 
nient time to catch the last train into the suburbs. The play has 
been elaborately got up, and Mrs. Rousby, who seems to be the 
accepted representative of Mary Stuart, has been engaged for the 
Queen’s part, while Mr. W. H. Fisher, in a sleek comfortable way, 
enacts the romantic despairing Chastelard. To prevent disappoint- 
ment, we may mention that the sorrows of this pair of lovers are 
not particularly affecting. The earlier scenes are laid in Iranee, 
and here the ready audacity of the Gascon exhibits itself in 
amusing although scarcely novel circumstances. ‘ Historical cos- 
tumes of the period ” do not save the féte in the Palace of Holy- 
rood from dulness, and the play is so far true to history that 


“Mary Stuart and her associates are unfortunate from the moment 


of setting foot on Scottish soil. Asa play the Gascon is dreary, 
and as a spectacle it is not particularly brilliant. Like some other 
French products, it has suffered by change of climate. 

This play is neither good history nor plausible fiction, and when 
we find the Gascon in Scotland we are moved to ask what busi- 
ness he has there? Both love and loyalty are equally outraged b 
the proceedings in which he abets Chastelard, and any rough Sco 
noble who might knock the impulsive poet on the head would 
deserve his nation’s thanlis. , we will assume, was not in this 
matter guilty, but only imprudent, although the author of the play 
or the actors of it her more than sufficiently demonstrative in 
her affection. The address and boldness of the Gascon might excite 
more sympathy if they were employed in a more worthy cause. But 
the story comes to this, that one of the ‘‘ Queen’s Maries” promises 
him marriage if he will help the Queen in an intrigue. Scotch- 
men will perhaps not be highly gratified to ‘see their Queen 

on her road to Holyrood against her own subjects by two 

nch adventurers. When the real Chastelard made the second 

of his mad attempts, the outcry raised brought the Queen’s brother, 
afterwards the Regent Murray, to the spot, and he made short 
work of the audacious poet, as he would of the gaseonading friend 
if he had laid hands on him. There used to be a French farce in 
which two sign-painters, who can get no work at home, go to 
Scotland, and succeed marvellously by ingenious impudence, very 
much as this Gascon does. But although to the French dramatist 
Scotland is a convenient terra incognita, it is not so to us. Such 
interest. as_this play has is derived, not from the absurd ad- 
ventures of the Gascon, but from the character and position 
of the Qu which forms an unfailing stock-in-trade for 
dramatists. is character of the Gascon is doubtless con- 
venient to French dramatists, as he might by the same 
method as is used here be insinuated into any other play. Seotch- 
men may see with im _— the gage which is thrown down 
by the Ambassador of England taken up by this impertinent in- 
truder ; for it is only justice to Scotchmen of the sixteenth century 
to say that they would sooner have fought for any of the factions 
into which their country was divided than not have fought at 
all. It may perhaps be correct to say that the Gascon 
serves to French dramatists the same purpose that the Irishman 
has done to our own novelists, and notably to Mr. Charles Lever, 
whose heroes gained, as we understand, several victories erroneously 
ascribed by history to the Duke of Wellington. Without entirely 
adopting the coarse expression which we find in the programme of 
this play, we may say that the Gascon shows considerable power 
of imagination, which quality is commonly ascribed to Irishmen. 
So many Scotchmen sought fortune in those days in France that 
it is perhaps fair to allow this one Gascon to exchange, if he thinks 
proper, his own sunny and fertile country for cold and barren 
tland. By way of foil to the Gascon and Chastelard, the author, 
with full warrant from history, has made Lord Darnley a poor 
little creature who has not even pluck enough to take up the 

an’s gage. 

t is a comfort to think that when the dramatists have done with 
Chastelard (who, by the way, is not killed yet) an unlimited series 
of plays may still be made out of the history of Mary Stuart. There 
is marriage with Darnley, the murder of Rizzio, the murder 
of Darnley and blowing, up of the Kirk o’ Field, the Queen’s 

iage to Bothwell, her imprisonment at Lochleven and her 
escape by the contrivance of George Douglas, and, lastly, her flight 
to Vagland, imprisonment, and death upon the scatlold. Some 
—— manager should engage Mrs. Rousby to play Mary 
Stuart in Great Britain and the Colonies and America for the re- 
mainder of her professional career. Above all, the manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre should take in hand a subject so well suited 
to the yoy ee his establishment. Let him read the following 
extract from Mr, Froude’s History, Vol. VIII. p. 251, and caleulate 
the pecuniary value of the suggestion contained in it:—‘‘ Darnley 

d himself on the sofa at his wife’s side. She asked him if he 

supped. He muttered something, threw his arms round her 


waist, and kissed her. As she.shrunk from him half surprised, the 
curtain was again lifted, and against the dark background, alone, 
his corslet glimmering through the folds of « crimson sash, a steel 
cap on his head, and his face pale as if he had risen from the grave, 
stood the figure of Ruthven.” Answering Darnley’s kiss with the 
one word “ Judas,” Mary confronts the awful apparition, and 
demands the meaning of the iatrusion. Pointing to Rizzio, and 
with a voice sepulchral as his features, Ruthven answers :— 
Let yon man come forth ; he has been here over long. 


After some inevitably effective “business,” Rizzio is dragged off, 
and his screams are heard as he is murdered behind the stage. As 
nobody says much in this scene, there is no great demand for any 
qualifications in the acting beyond look and manner, and this con- 
sideration would be powerful with a modern manager, who might 
be trusted to perceive even more clearly the capability, pyrotechnic 
and otherwise, of the subsequent scene of Darnley’s murder. 
Advancing further in the Queen’s life, there might be a view of 
the lake and island which formed the scene of her imprisonment 
and escape, and here Scott’s novel would become available for 
dialogue, which, however, would be prudently subordinated to 
spectacle. Not the least of Mary Stuart's recommendations as a 
heroine for Drury Lane would be that she was a well-practised 
horsewoman. Her ride through the night from Lochleyen to 
Hamilton might be mted as completely as the resources of 
the theatre would permit, nor need the Queen be limited to the 
servant's dress in which she actually made that journey. One 
poor pony comes on at the Olympic drawing the cart in which 


the Gascon first appears; but at Drury Lane they could introduce, . 


if need were, a dozen full-sized horses, and if it came to capa- 
bility for spectacle this is something like the proportion between 
the two houses. As s the Queen’s character, it is enough to 
say that, while some of her subjects would have burned her as a 
murderess, others would have sacrificed their lives to win her 
smiles or spare her tears, and the dramatist may choose which of 
the two opposite views he pleases; nor will he need any hint as to 
which would be the more ae sare In an age liberal of white- 
wash, Mary Stuart would be certain to receive as much as any 
incidents of her career may seem to require. 

The character: of the Gascon ouite Mr. Henry Neville; but un- 
fortunately it is on the English stage little better than an excre- 
scence of a on the subject of Mary Stuart. It is scarcely 
likely, therefore, that this play will do much to confirm our notion 
that a mine of dramatic wealth exists in the history of the fair 
Queen of Scots. We believe, however, that the Waverley Novels 
for spectacle, and the works of Dickens for domestic drama, will 
long be profitable sources of inspiration. A play called Jo, de- 
rived from Bleak House, has just been produced at the Globe 
Theatre, and we infer from a photograph of Miss Jennie Lee in the 
leading part that the play has been previously performed in the 
United States. The cast is scarcely strong enough for great suc- 
cess, although the parts of Jo, Mr. Tulkinghorn, and Inspector 
Bucket are all well played, and the great principle of “ moving on” 
is forcibly expounded. The success of Miss Jennie Lee as Jo is, 
indeed, remarkable. Since this tale was written Potter's Burial 
Ground has been closed, and the proceedings of the Court of 
Chancery have been accelerated. But society is still desiring that 
the like of Jo would move on out of its sight. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF LORD SHELBURNE.—VOL. II.* 


HE second volume of Lord Shelburne’s Life deals with the 
ten years from 1766 to 1776; and o with the stxte of 
affairs when Lord Shelburne, then twenty-mine years old, accepted 
the seals under Chatham. At this time there were two depart- 
ments, Southern and Northern, in the Secretary of State’s oifice ; 
the former having “the management of Home and Irish affairs, 
and of the correspondence with the States of Western Europe, 
India, and the Colonies.” Chatham, who thought ill of thi 
divided administration of the Colonies, determined to put an end 
to it. Rockingham had thought of doing this by making a third 
Secretaryship of State, but Chatham adopted the course of re- 
ducing the Board of Trade to a “ Board of upon reference 
to it for advice or information on the of the Secretary of 
State”; which course Hillsborough, the ident of the Board, 
was very ready to accede to. The attitude of Lord Shelburne, who 
was thus enabled to give full attention to his oe ema alarmed 
Choiseul and Grimaldi, who, says Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, “ ever 
since the peace had been ing how to win back what they 
had lost.” Lord Shelburne, instructed by Chatham to demand 
settlement of +e outstanding claims against France and 
Spain, informed the Spanish ambassador Masserano that it was 
resolved to insist on the just claim to the ransom of Manilla, and: 
that if the Spaniards chose to regard the American and Southern 
seas as their possessions, and to suspect a war from the English 
navigating there, “he had no hesitation to say that he would 
advise one, if they insisted on renewing such a vague and strange 
pretension long since worn out.” The decisive action which Lord 
* Life of William, Earl of 8 a First Mar 
Fitzmaurice. Vol. IJ. 1766-1776. London: Macmillan & Co, 
107 
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Shelburne contemplated was however unfortunately prevented by 
the divisions of the Cabinet on the affairs of India and America. 
“Nothing,” wrote Lord Shelburne to Chatham, “can be so un- 
satisfactory as the state of the Indian business is become,” and 
that this was by no means an exaggerated statement is proved 
by the facts recorded. 

The heads of a plan of reform, which Lord Shelburne himself 
thought of, are found in the same chapter with the letter from 
which we have quoted, written in 1766. Early in the next year 
the proprietors resolved to treat ; but in their report of the points 
on which they judged it to make an agreement with the 
Administration, there was nothing said of the concessions to be 
made to the State in return for the privileges to be granted to 
them. sages fg secured a friend in Charles Townshend, “ who, 

ess alike of the opinions of Chatham on Indian govern- 
ment, and of Shelburne on American taxation, had determined to 
conciliate the powerful Indian connexion at home, and to obtain a 
revenue by once more attacking the distant American colonies, the 
opposition of which, unwarned by recent events, he ventured to 
despise.” To America the Mutiny Bill had been extended in 1765, 
and it was to run for two years. The question of compensation to 
the sufferers by the riots of the ing year had been indis- 
creetly urged by Bernard, Governor of Massachusetts, who chose 
to substitute the word require for recommend ; and there was an 
indignation aroused which Lord Shelburne’s wise and temperate 
attitude when he came into power went far to smooth. His bio- 
grtapher has detailed his views upon this and more important 
matters of American policy; to all of which Townshend was 
opposed. The strange illness of Chatham helped his schemes ; 
Lord Shelburne’s continuance in office was obnoxious alike to the 
Bedford party, to the followers of Rockingham, and to those of 
Grenville. “The King had only admitted him to his councils 
out of deference to Chatham, and now willingly joined Grafton 
and Northington in denouncing him as a ‘secret enemy,’ and 
suggesting his removal.” It was his own wish to resign, but he felt 
it to be impracticable while Chatham held the Privy Seal, and 
regarded him as his representative. On the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1767, Charles Townshend died suddenly of a putrid fever. 
Shortly after this Northington and Gen Conway resigned. 
Grafton now had an opportunity which he might have used better 
than he did. Bedford made his support conditional on Lord 
Shelburne’s resigning the management of colonial affairs; and 
Grafton made use of the old controversy about the division in the 
Secretary of State’s office, with the result that in the following 
January Hillsborough took the administration of the American 


Colonies, Weymouth that of Home Affairs and the Northern’ 


Department, and Lord Shelburne the limited sphere of action 
which remained. Before leaving the first chapter of Lord 
Fitzmaurice’s second volume, which treats at length of the affairs 
we have touched upon, it may be interesting to quote the conclu- 
sion of a memorandum drawn up for Lord Shelburne, of the course 
which he thought advisable regarding America :— 

It remains now to be considered what measures under these circumstances 
it is most wise and becoming in Great Britain to pursue. I consider 
the Mutiny Act, and the requisition for a compensation to sufferers, as of 
no other consequence than as the dignity of Great Britain seemed staked 
on their support. The laws of trade and navigation are essential, and must 
be supported at all risks, and with every exertion of power. The other 
points are doubtful in their principles, and may perhaps be among those 
rights—to use a language which I do not understand—that are never fit 
to be exercised, and yet this subtle distinction is the sole ground upon which 
the repeal of the Stamp Act can be defended, consistently with the Act 
which affirms the right. The enforcing of the Mutiny Act will I am afraid 
create a general dissatisfaction in America, and involve all the Provinces 
in one common cause of resistance—an effect which may be attended with 
the most fearful consequences—and the dignity of Great Britain be lost for 
ever together with her power, and the ends of those factious persons, who 
have excited the indecent and petulant resolutions of the assemblies there, 
be fully accomplished ; yet if Great Britain does not in some shape put 


~ forth her dignity on this occasion, she may end by losing all credit and 
’ reverence in America, and lose likewise her power there, which is and must 


be in a great measure founded on opinion. 

Some measures therefore it seems ought to be taken of so bold and de- 
cisive a nature, as to convince the Americans that the long patience of 
Great Britain has been by no means owing to timidity, and yet the ends of 
those measures should be so manifestly just and important, as to leave no 
room for jealousies and fears in the minds of the sober and well-disposed, 
and thereby give no pretence for common measures of resistance, and it 
would be still more desirable if these measures could be directed against a 

i Province. 

From 1767 to 1768 Lord Shelburne was engaged upon the affairs 
of Ireland, and Choiseul meanwhile, convinced of the ascendency 
of the Bedford party, betook himself to his schemes of aggrandize- 
ment. Corsica had for long been in an unquiet state and the 
Genoese had often thought of selling the island to France ; but in 
1743 the English Government announced that they would not 
permit such a transaction, whereupon the Genoese Minister re- 

lied that there was no intention of attempting it. In 1767 

rance, being the creditor of the Genoese, made secret offers to 
Paoli, the Corsican, in —— of which the Genoese again 
resolved to sell the island to ce, with which purpose a treaty 
was signed on May 15th, 1768. Choiseul and Chatelet attempted 
tu cover the matter with plausible assurance when the news 
reached England; but Lord Shelburne instructed Rochfort to 
demand a decided explanation, and at the same time despatched 
Mr. John Stewart as a secret emissary to report on the state both 
of France and Corsica. His letter giving an account of the island 
and its condition is vivid, and the iption of Paoli is interest- 

. His conversation was “clear and intelligent,” and discovered 
a of the various Courts of Europe. He was well 


uainted with history, ancient and modern, and translated Eng- 
lish correctly :— 

As to his management with the Corsicans, he seems to have them in a 
tolerable degree of subjection, merely by that ascendant which a man of 
parts and knowledge is sure to acquire over weak and uncultivated minds, 
and I find that like Numa and Mahomet he does not scruple to employ 
even visions, revelations, and dreams to strengthen his power. Religion 
seems to sit easy upon him, and notwithstanding what his historian Boswell 
relates, I take him to be very free in his notions that way. This I suspect 
both from the strain of his conversation, and from what I have learnt of 
his conduct towards the clergy and monks. If after all I may venture to 
pronounce wherein I think him deficient, I should say it is in personal cou- 
rage. The manner in which he answered when I endeavo to spur him 
on to some spirited action, gave me first this idea, and then his complaints 
of sickness and feverishness as an excuse for his inactivity, seemed unsoldier- 
like and equivecal at best. 


While Stewart was away, and French troops were landing in 
Corsica, Grafton had devised the singularly unwise scheme of 
sending assistance secretly to the Corsicans—a scheme which could 
only justify the hostility of the French without being of the least 
plduaiee to the islanders. When Stewart's report and those of 
an emissary of Grafton’s arrived, he lamented too late that he had 
been ignorant of the true state of affairs. The Corsicans were 
forced to submit, and Paoli fled to England. On October 19th 
Lord Shelburne, whose expulsion from the Cabinet Grafton, when 
the Corsican business was over, set himself to accomplish, gave in 
his resignation. On the day before this a squib appeared in the 
Public Advertiser which introduced him as a Jesuit ; a year before 
a former one had spoken of him as ida, and the nick- 
name stuck to him afterwards in every squib of the time. Some 
time afterwards Goldsmith, sitting next to Lord Shelburne, said 
to him, with characteristic blundering in expression, “ Do you 
know that I never could conceive the reason why they call you 
Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good sort of man?” It is 
curious to com the characters of Lord Shelburne given 
by Walpole and by Jeremy Bentham. Walpole said of him :— 

He was so well known that he could only deceive by s ing the truth. 
His plausibility was less an artifice than a habit. ... With an unbounded 
ambition of governing mankind, he had never studied them. ... Thus a 
Catiline or a Borgia were his models in an age when half their wickedness 
would have suited him better—for when refinements have taken the place 
of horrid crimes, and the manners of men are rather corrupt than flagitious, 
excess of profligacy is more destructive to ambition than serviceable. 


Bentham wrote of him that he was 

One of the pleasantest men to live with that ever God put breath into; 

his whole study seems to be to make everybody about him happy. ... 
There was a prodigious deal of ambiguity in the general tenor of his lan- 
guage on party subjects, whether genuine or affected I cannot be certain. 
. -- His mind seemed a in a state of agitation with the passion of 
ambition and the desire of splendour. His head was not clear.... There 
was artifice in him, but also genuine good feeling. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is of opinion that his reputation for 
duplicity was the result of “ an overstrained affectation of extreme 
courtesy, and a habit of using unnecessary compliments in conver- 
sation. 

After Lord Shelburne’s resignation came troubles of various 
kinds. There were fresh riots in Boston; the English isons 
were expelled by the Spaniards from the F d Islands ; 
France had hostile intentions; and at home the Middlesex 
election grievances were unredressed. Lord Shelburne, speak- 
ing in the House, said that abroad England had not, and 
could not get, an ally, After ©hatham’s motion (for an 
amendment to the Address “ that the House would inquire into 

ievances, especially those of the Middlesex election ”), which was 
Set, Rocking gave notice that next day he would call atten- 
tion to the state of the nation—when Grafton asked for a more 
distant day; “it was felt that the Chancellor's resignation was 
impending.” Lord Shelburne cried that the seals were to go 
a-begging, but he hoped there would be nowhere found a wretch so 

as to accept them under the inevitable conditions. Soon after- 
wards Grafton resigned, and North succeeded him, and found his 
advantage in the divisions of the Opposition. The terms in which 
the members of this spoke of each other on the occasion of the 
doubts as to some of Mansfield's legal decisions, and the steps to be 
taken with regard to them, are amusing. Disputes of all kinds 
went on, in the midst of which Lady Shelburne died, and Lord 
Shelburne resolved as soon as possible to leave England, which he 
did with Barré in May 1771. In Paris,among other distinguished 
men, he met with the Abbé Morellet, whom he afterwards enter- 
tained at Bowood, where were also Franklin, Garrick, Barré, and 
Priestley, who afterwards became Lord Shelburne’s librarian. 
“Shelburne often confessed,” says Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
“that his connexion with Morellet was the turning point of his 
own career.” In his own words, “ Morellet liberalized his ideas.” 

What part Lord Shelburne took in the questions as to religious 
toleration, and those which followed concerning the East India 
Company, and after that the Boston tea ships, we may leave 
readers to discover from Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s present 
volume. To the chapter on the last matter he has put the appro- 
priate heading from Herodotus, Abra: 8€ ai vées dpxi) Kxaxav 
€yévovro. In the debate upon the Address to the King on the dis- 
turbances in North America a scene of singular violence occurred 
between him and Mansfield, his favourite antagonist, in which 
each accused the other of falsehood. At another time he was 
almost as violent against the oe, S York. But, as his 
biographer observes, the Duke of Gratton has noted in his memoirs 
that the debates at this time ‘‘were unusually frequent and 
warm,” and Lord Shelburne’s violence may have toes in no way 
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exceptional. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s second volume, which 
concludes with a collection of various memoranda of Lord Shel- 
burne’s on “ Men and Things,” is perhaps less interesting than his 
first ; but it often happens that the middle of a journey is not sc 
pleasant as either the beginning or the end. 


ENGLAND FROM A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW.* 


E opened this book in the expectation of finding in it some- 

thing like a Teutonic counterpart of M. Taine’s Notes sur 

T Angleterre. We hoped to be improved by the spectacle, not of 
esprit making mock at our national characteristics, but of Getst 
loftily patronizing them. We hoped to see our social institutions 
in review, and S once more proved to be “ the 

poet of the German race.” Visions of Arminius yon Thunderten- 
tronck arose before us, with his tiresome dusty hair, his insufferable 
— his clanking military gait, and his talent for disagree- 
able plain-speaki Now, we thought, a genuine Arminius from 
the Teutoburger-Wald is about to show us our stupidity, our vul- 
ity, our affection for claptrap; and Herr Rodenberg, being a 

erman, will not even allow us the consolation that M. Taine did 
when he explained away all our foibles as a deposit from our os 
But a grave disappointment was in store for us. Instead of a 
“ scientitically developed ground exposition,” a careful analysis of 
— life and literature with invariable reference to first prin- 
ciples, we found that England, Literary and Social, from a German 
Point of View, simply meant a string of haphazard magazine 
articles written by a German upon Chaucer, Shakspeare, Johnson, 
the Jews, the Clubs, and the Lakes. With rd to a magazine 
article there are always two questions that may be asked—Was it 
worth writing? and is it worth reprinting? In the case of the 
—— of a foreigner, a third question comes in, Is it worth trans- 
lating? Herr Rodenberg’s essays were perhaps worth writing, 
and possibly, for a foreign public, worth reprinting. Any way, 
we have the authority of the Times for the statement, which the 
translator takes care to quote in his preface (we hope, however, that 
the wording belongs to the translator, and not to the Times), that 
this book is “one of many efforts of the author to endeavourto make 
his countrymen know and love England.” All “efforts to endeavour” 
to do anything so desirable ought to be encouraged, and yet we 
fear that we cannot answer our third question in the affirmative. 
The book was not worth translating. ‘There is no “ German point 
of view” whatever in it, except in the preface, and that is a 
German view of Germany, not of England. What is old in the 
book is not better told than it has been told a dozen times before, 
and what is new is mostly wrong. 

“ Kent and the Canterbury Tales” is the title of the first essay, 
and the first ae of it, the gossip about Kent, is pleasant enough. 
We meet with the proper amount of enthusiasm for the English 
country gentleman, the “ real kernel of the English nation,” with his 
“ baronial hall surrounded by its park and timber, a hundred years 
old.” Timber a hundred years old is not very striking to look at, 
but that is by the way. Then we are told, to point the contrast 
between the mushroom nobility of England and its primeval gentry, 
that “ none of the Upper House can trace their descent beyond 
1264 ”—as though the first Baron de Ros had never owned a father, 
but had been literally “created” out of the primitive clay. The de- 
scription of Canterbury of course leads to a description of the 
murder of “ Thomas 4 Becket,” and to a description of the tomb 
of the Black Prince, who, equally of course, won his plume and 
his “Ich Dien” at Cressy. Perhaps it is the “ German point of 
view ” which suggests the following remarkable sentence :— 

_The choir of the Cathedral has an imposing effect when one first sees its 
i its arches, and, walking under its vaults, thinks he behulds above 
the arches of an oak-wood turned into stone, from which the German 
spirit obtained its first architectural inspiration. 
These, however, are trifles; and we hasten on to the gist of the 
essay its treatment of Chaucer and his pilgrims. Now Herr 
enberg is genuinely fond of Chaucer, and we feel a tenderness 
for him on that account. But in dealing with him he shows a 
mixture of conscientiousness and credulity which is truly exaspe- 
rating. He has heard of Ten Brink, whose book the translator 
7 of under the deliciously muddle-headed title of “Chaucer's 
tudies of the History of his Development” ; but he has never heard 
of the Chaucer Society, nor, apparently, of Sir Harris Nicholas. 
He confuses Alexander the Great with Alexander the Coppersmith, 
by talking of “John Morley’s English Writers.” He ignores the 
\al-Forewords, and falls for his facts upon a piece of book- 
making like Matthew Browne's Chaucer's England. The result is 
what might have been expected. Chaucer was “born in London,” 
without any shadow of adoubt. Almost as certainly he dwelt 
long at Woodstock, although the poem in which that is asserted, 
the so-called Chaucer's Dreme, Herr Rodenberg admits that Ten 
Brink has proved to be spurious. “This song,” he says, in the 
very next sentence to that in which he has made the ission, 
“is the only one in which Chaucer apparently painted the land- 
scape scenery of Woodstock, and immortalized his residence 
therein.” This is indeed a new style of criticism—to admit the 
spuriousness of a document, and yet to build pages of hypothesis 
upon it. But worse is to follow. The author is so wedded to his 
belief that Chaucer, young or old, lived at Woodstock (otherwise 
how could Mark Akenside in the eighteenth century have said he 


did?) that he will have it that he wrote the Assembly of Foules 
there, in honour of John of Gaunt’s marriage with Blaunch of 
Lancaster in 1358. Of course Herr Rodenberg is not the inven- 
tor of this absurd supposition; but a man who has read Ten 
Brink ought once for all to have cleared his mind of it. In 1358 
Chaucer was eighteen years old. Does Dr. Rodenberg imagine 
that the Assembly is the work of a boy of eighteen? More- 
over fifteen stanzas of it, essential to the harmony of the piece, 
are translated straight from Boccaccio’s Teseide, and we have 
no evidence of Chaucer’s having known the Teseide till aiivr his 
visit to Italy in 1372. Again, with regard to that visit, Herr 
Rodenberg has no suspicion that the words of the Clerk of Oxen- 
ford about the meeting with Petrarch are not to be accepted as 
literally true of Chaucer himself. If he had read his Ten Brink 
carefully, or indeed any other book than Chaucer's England, he 
would have known that Petrarch did not translate Boccaccio’s sto’ 

of Griselda into Latin till after Chaucer had returned to Engiand, 
so that the theory of a literal interpretation falls to the ground. 
But that matters nothing to Herr Rodenberg; he must make his 
Chaucer picturesque at any price—in his youth, a wanderer in the 
glades of Woodstock ; in middle life, oo in inspiration from 
the lips of Petrarch; in his old age, “struggling with debts and 


creditors.” As to this last, it is not unlikely that Chaucer was . 


_ off in his later years, but Herr Rodenberg is talking without 
kk when he says, “ In the year 1391 we again find him without 
office and almost without means; and so he remained till the last 
year of the century and of his life.” Asa matter of fact he was 
nsioned again in 1394. But that would interfere with Dr. 
enberg’s conclusion, and still further disturb his metaphors :— 

But now his God-graced nature, sunny in his ‘deepest depths, showed 

itself, which no earthly trouble could darken ; for in these thirteen years, 
like the nightingale singing in the night, he produced his great poem, which, 
borne from century to century, belongs to the world’s literature as it opens 
that of England. 
Happy Chaucer, dowered with a true poet's versatility! In one 
and the same moment he is a valley illuminated by the sun and a 
nightingale that sings in the night. Polonius would have called 
that “ good.” 

But we must leave Chaucer, and see what may be discovered of 
other English matters, literary and social, from this “‘ German 
point of view.” “Shakspeare’s London” is the title of the next 
essay, and, while it keeps to London, it is not bad. Old St. Paul's is 
described with an eye to effect, to say the least of it, though we very 
much doubt whether the description would stand the test of truth. 
The author is properly enthusiastic about the “silver Thames” of 
Shakspeare’s day, and about the ens and houses of the great 
families ; though it is a little upon the unimpeachable respec- 
tability of Norfolk Street and Essex Street to say that the place of 
those houses is now occupied by “the maze of dark courts and 
ill-famed side streets of the Strand.” The Guildhall is not in 
Cheapside, nor is Bevis Marks in Ald te ; nor, ech are, 
of the City, inside Temple Bar, is it quite accurate to of an 
emigration “ westward towards Fleet Street.” Cheapside Cross, 
we read, was “ destroyed in 1643 by the Puritans, as was also 
Charing Cross, which has, however, received the popular designation 
of Trafalgar Square.” The Cross was first destroyed, and after- 
wards called the Square! These, however, are but the peccadilloes 
of a foreigner ; we can forgive them in the presence of such an 
appalling statement as this :— 

It is said that S made the acquaintance of Sir John Oldcastle 
(for so the poy on of our admirable friend Sir John Falstaff was called) 
in a tavern in Eastcheap, the “ Boar’s Head.” 

What would Mr. Halliwell say to that? Itis, in fact, a typical 
instance of the confusion of which the book is full. The author 
has heard somewhere that in the original draught of the play 
Falstaff was called Oldcastle, and that Oldcastle was an historical 
character. But he has not heard that the real Oldcastle was 
burnt for Lollardism in Henry IV.’s reign, and that his memory, 
distorted by the misrepresentations of churchmen, survived in the 
popular mind as that of one who was partly wizard, partly butt, 
and partly buffoon. Nothing was more natural than that Shak- 


ble from a “German point of view.” 
ever, would have saved Herr Rodenberg calling that hi y 
table Georgian d R Hall, “an old 


speare should work up such a ter in his play, and even, = 
| till “offence was worthily taken by certain Pom descended from 
| Oldcastle’s title,” that he should give it the name of Oldcastle ; 
but it is giving a little too much credit to the wizardry of the 
great Lollard to assert that he appeared bodily to Shakspeare, in a 
tavern in Eastcheap, at the end of the sixteenth century. 
| We may leave unnoticed the not very original, but still readable, 
| account of the Jews of London, and what the author has to say : 
of Dr. Johnson and of the clubs where English people “ dine oif _ 
| silver and Wedgwood.” We may in like manner pass over the 4 
stories of English highwaymen, supported by appeals to Henry : 
Taine’s History of English Literature. The last of the wm is fi 
called “ Autumn on the English Lakes,” and for this, with all its _ 
; blunders and all its sentimentalism, we will, as true lovers of the e 
Lakes, give the author a word of thanks. It is indeed a little = 
painful to the genuine Lakist to be told, in the middle of an account S 
of Windermere, “ Here oe lake and under these hills was F 
Wordsworth born, here Southey settled and Coleridge sung.” 
Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, and Southey settled at 4 
Keswick; but these are details which may fairly have been invisi- a 
ng Wa) running roaring jrom 
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berland” we expected to hear of alittle more than Ulleswater, 
half of which, by the way, is in Westmoreland. Readers of 
Wordsworth will hardly think it an adequate account of the islets 
in Windermere to call them “bouquets of flowers in porphyry 
vases.” Even less will they be inclined to agree with the author 
when he tells them that the Lake poets not only freed English 
poetry from the formalism of Pope and Dryden, but “ prepared the 
way tor the great romancists Byron and Scott.” But still he says 
the right thing about Wordsworth’s grave, and our last extract 
from his book shall be one of which all who in London have re- 
membered Westmoreland must feel the truth :— 

My heart is full of a sentiment like home sickness when I think of those 
days so fair and golden, so sunny and so silent. Then and there, when I 
sat myself down by that English lake, on one of the mossy stones under the 
thick chestwuts, in the balmy air of the morning, I had a feeling as if life 
had no purer joy to offer than such a moment of blessed intoxication and 
absorption in nature. Then speaks the spirit in us with that spirit which 
blows in the bloom and whispers in the whisper of the wind. 


CLOUGH’S EXISTENCE OF MIXED LANGUAGES.* 


y ‘i. dealt a few weeks back with a Fellow of the Royal His- 

torieal Society, who veiled his fellowship under mysterious 
letters. Here is another member of the same body, who gives his 
description in full, and who is further “ Member of the English 
Dialect Soeiety ; Assistant at Huddersfield College ; Late Modern 
Master at Liverpool College.” Our heart would indeed be flinty 
if we did not sincerely pity those among the youth of Huddersfield 
and Liverpool who have or have had to get their notions of some 
important matters from the present Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. We have no very clear idea as to the duties of a 
“Modern Master”; but we guess that teaching at least the ele- 
ments of English history may be part of them. Let us try Mr. 
Clough on that head. Here is a specimen :— 

William the Conqueror’s enterprising spirit led him to attempt the entire 
annihilation of the Anglo-Saxon nationality, and consequently of the dis- 
tinctive feature of that nationality—the Anglo-Saxon tongue. He there- 
fore issued his behest that— 

x. The court should employ no language but Norman French. 

2. No servant of the State or Church should employ Anglo-Saxon in any 
Tegal document, 

3. Norman French should be the medium of communieation at schools. 

4- In the law courts judgment should be given against the suitor who 
plead d in Anglo-Saxon, as that argued disaffection to the government ; 


an 
5. All existing documents in Anglo-Saxon were declared invalid. 


Now this is the kind of thing that takes away one’s breath. It is 
hard to believe that statements like these, put forth with such 
daring assertion and drawn as if they were extracts from a 
leval code, are pure fiction she nothing else. Yet so it is; we 
need not waste words on proving that so it is; everybody who has 
the faintest knowledge of English history in the eleventh century 
knows that every word of Mr. Clough’s five elaborately drawn 
propositions is simply fabulous. Whether Mr, Clough devised 
them for himself or copied them from anybody else we neither 
know nor care. No doubt the false Ingulf is at the bottom of it 
all; but Mr. Clough’s romance stands to the romance of the false 
Ingulf in much the same relation in whieh the romance of the false 
Inguif stands to the true history. The Crowland forger, to do him 
justice, was not nearly so daring in his fictions as the Modern Master 
of Liverpool College. We do not remember to have ever seen 
five intelligible statements together in whieh it is so absolutely 
impossible to find even a kernel of truth. It is not mere blunder- 
ing or confusion or miseoneeption; the meaning of each of Mr. 
Clouyh’s five articles is clear enough ; only every one of them is, as 
we said, pure fiction. William never ordered any one of the five 
things which Mr. Clough says that he did order. He himself tried 
to learn English. English alternates with Latin as the language of 
his public documents; not one of them is in French. No ‘one 
doubts that French did at that time largely displace English for 
many purposes; but, so far as it did so, it did so wholly by the 
natural working of the circumstances of the time, not at all by any 
legai enactment. 

We might, after this, perhaps not unfairly dismiss Mr. Clough 
altogether, as-one who, after such a display as this, is not entitled 
to a hearing on any matter. We might say, Go back to your 
Orderic, your Domesday, your Schmid or ya Thorpe; turn over 
your Monasticon; go to the Guildhall of London city, and study 
the two precious documents of William’s day that are there to be 
seen ; and when, by the ber of all this, you have learned the 
ABO of the matter in hand, we may listen to you again. But 
there are two reasons why we may fairly give Mr. Clough a little 
more space. First of all, his whole beok is not on the same pre- 
ternatural Ievel of ignorance as this particular passage. , 
Clough knows more of language itself than he knows of the history 
of language, His book contains a good many positive mistakes, 
even in dealing with language ity te We do not see that it 
contains any new thoughts or new facts. Mr. Clough has clearly 
not reached the stage which justifies him in acting as a teacher; 
but he plainly is, in a eertain sense, a student. His book is 
evidently the result. of a good deal of mere work, while his new 
“Leges Willelmi” ean have been the result of nothing but an 
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unlucky divination. Secondly, though his whole — is 
throughout a and a misconception, though he clearly does 
not understand the meaning of the eminent scholars with 
whom he has so unwisely matched himself, yet the state of mind 
of a man who, with a certain knowledge of facts, is se wholly 
incapable of using his facts, is in itself a curious study. We 
know pretty well what to expect when people begin sneering at 
“the German school”; but to this favourite formula Mr. Clough 
adds “ the modern school,” which does not seem to be so acceptable 
as one might have expected to a modern master. The chief 
enemies for whose discomfiture Mr. Clough labours are Professor 
Miiller and Dr. Morris. Their chief offence seems to be having 
denied the possibility of mixed languages. Mr. Clough is very 
certain that there are mixed languaves; above all things is he 
certain that English is a mixed language. And he is specially 
_ angry with anybody who ventures to agree with King Alfred in 
| thinking that the language which he spoke was English. Not at 
| all; there was no English till the twelith century, when that mixed 
, language arose out of the mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
| French. Now we are not aware that Professor Miiller has said 
| anything on this last head, though Dr. Morris has said a good deal. 
| Professor Miiller has indeed said that English, notwithstanding all 
| foreign infusions, is still essentially Teutonic; but in no part of his 
writings that we remember has he gone into any controversies as 
to the nomenclature of the English language. As, therefore, Mr. 
Clough mentions those two writers, and as we think he does not 
mention any one else, we suppose that what he disputes against is a 
general principle laid down by Professor Miiller and carried out ina 
particular application by Dr. Morris. We have all the old fallacies 
about the number of words in dictionaries, with a new fallacy of 
Mr. Clough’s own :— 

To be perfectly fair in t=: statements no word ought to be counted 
twice over in the same passage. This would reduce the Teutonic element 
considerably ; for the preponderance is often more apparent than real from 
the constant repetition of such words as of, the, a, an, in, on, upon, and, if, 
but, to, this, that, &c. 

Does not Mr. Clough see that the fact that there are certain words 
which we cannot write or speak without using over and over again 
roves that those words are the real essence of the language? 
rench, notwithstanding a large Teutonic infusion, is still Romance, 
because the words of absolute necessity are Romance. English, 
notwithstanding a still larger Romance infusion, is still Teutonic, 
because the words of absolute necessity are Teutonic. 

Those who argue in this way are “ Teutonists,” a “German 
school,” a “ modern school.” A more excellent way may be learned 
from Mr. Clough :— 

The indirect influence of Latin, in the form of Romance or Neo-Latin, on 

the language of our Teutonic forefathers has been immeasurable. Under it 
Anglo-Saxon beeame a dead languege, or, to put it more correctly, the 
union of Anglo-Saxon with Norman French produced that Anglo-Romanee 
language we call English ; hence the propriety of reserving the term “Old 
English” to the oldest form of this mixture, instead of using it, with the 
German school, as synonymous with Anglo--axon. If it had not been for 
the Normans we should have remained Germans ; if William the Conqueror 
could have had his way, we should have become Frenchmen ; but, thanks 
to the Norman invasion on the one hand, and to our Teutonic stubbornness 
on the other, we are neither one nor the other, but English. 
After all then we had Teutonic forefathers and Teutonic stubborn- 
ness, which is some comfort. But mark the confusion of the 
word “German.” Till we get a definition of it, we cannot say 
that we are or ever were “Germans” or that we are not. In the 
sense which the word most commonly bears, we unhesitatingly say 
that we are not Germans and never were. But the notion that the 
Norman Conquest turned Germans into English would have 
seemed very strange to the men of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, and to none stranger than to the great King who, instead of 
trying to turn us into Frenchmen, did what little he could, under 
his very unfavourable circumstances, to turn himself into an 
Englishman. Now, as for “Anglo-Saxon” becoming a “dead 
language,” here again are misleading expressions. What is a 
* dead language?” Many people would call Greek a dead language. 
Yet no language is more truly living. It has changed very greatly, 
but there is no break between its oldest and its latest form. So it 
is with English ; its oldest form, like the oldest form of every other 
existing la , 18 now unintelligible without special study. 
But there is no between the oldest form and the latest. in 
the case both of Greek and of English the personal identity of the 
tongue has been kept on through all change. It has taken in a 
vast number of foreign words and even of foreign idioms; but 
that does not affect the unbroken existence of the language. To 
say that a new language called English was formed by the mixture 
of two others is simply historically false. The great period of 
change in the English language, the time when English was: most 
affected by French, takes in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries. But, at any moment within those centuries, 
there were two tongues side by side, English and French, 
known at any moment by those names. English was largely 
afiected by French; French was in a less degree affected by 
English; English in the end displaced French. A distinct 
tongue with—so to speak—a personal being of its own displaced 
another tongue with another personal being of its own. But 
there was no time when a tongue called English displaced 
another tongue called Anglo-Saxon, Very great changes were 
made in an existing language; but there was no change from 
mew to another, no substitution of one language for 
another. 

This is, we conceive, pretty much what Professor Miiller and 
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Dr. Morris mean when they say that there is no such thing as a 
mixed language, and when, they specially deny that English is a 
mixed language. They mean that those languages which have 
received the greatest infusion from foreign sources—modern Eng- 
lish for instance, or modern Ottoman Turkish—were not formed as 
something new by mixing two or more equal elements, but that 
the foreign infusion .came in bit by bit into a previously existing 
tongue, changing its character im many ways, but in no wa: 
changing its personality. Supposing that in the modern Turki 
vocabulary the Arabic and Persian words outnumber the genuine 
Turkish words; ing that,along with the Arabic and Persian 
words, many Arabic and Persian idioms have come iu, still they 
have all come in; they have been received one by one ; they have 
been adopted into an existing body; they have not joined with 
other elements to form a new body. There was no time when 
mixed ‘Turkish was substituted for unmixed Turkish, any more 


than there was a time when “English” was substituted for 


“ Anglo-Saxon.” The ease of Greek, to which we referred just- 


now, is not quite parallel; that of the Romance languages is still 

so. It would be easy to point outseveral important differences 
between their development and the development of modern Eng- 
lish ; but one is enough for our present purpose. Modern English 
never supplanted Old-English ; Deo though it grew out of 
Latin, did, for some purposes, actually supplant Latin. There was 
no time when what Mr. Clough calls “ English ” and what he 
calls “ Anglo-Saxon ” existed side by side in England as written 
or spoken languages; but from the tenth century Latin and French 
have existed side by side in France. To point out all the analogies 
and all the differences between the two cases would need a long 
essay ; but here is one of the most important. 

This, then, we take to be what the two writers whom Mr. 
Clough argues.against mean when they say that there is no such 
thing as a mixed uage. It is at any rate what we should 
mean by saying so. The process which formed modern English or 
modern Turkish is not the production of a third language by the 
mixture of two; it is simply the modification of one language by 
another, both continuing to exist, and no new language taki 
the place of either. Mr. Clough clearly does not understand the 
true nature of the points against which he is arguing, when he 
thinks that it proves anything against the points of Professor 
Miiller and Dr. Morris to show how very large the foreign in- 
fusion is in certain cases. Mistaken as his argument is, he shows 
more knowledge of detail than could have been looked for m com- 

y with such an astounding exhibition as that with which we 
But there.are some odd things too in the purely philo- 
logical Gay: We will take two or three only. Every one knows 
that in Old-English there were many ways of forming the plural, 
of which that ins, one of the most usual, perhaps the most usual, 
has in modern English all but driven out the rest. This is in Mr. 
Clough’s eyes a sign that our grammar is mixed. His saying on 
the matter is curious :— 

The Anglo-Saxon way of forming the plural has already been mentioned. 

an irregular declension of but few words. Lhe Romance plural in -s arose 
from the characteristic consonant in the Latin plural dative, aecusative, and 
ablative, and from the French has been adopied into English. Thus every 
word of Saxon origin in our language may be regarded as a hybrid when 
changed into the plural in -s, e.g. dads, thieves, tubs. 
One of the surest signs that our grammar is not mixed is that, 
when we adopt a foreign verb, we still inflect it as if it werea 
native. In this Mr. Clough strangely sees a sign of mixed 
grammar :— 

Verbs are usually the most conservative words of a lan, , and in 
English they present no exception to this general rule. Nevertheless Norman 
French influence can be traced even here. hus-every verb ef foreign 
is not only a hybrid, but also -a mixture of grammar when added to a 
Teutonic inflection by way of conjugation; thus, éranserib-est, transcrib- 
eth, transcrib-es, transcrib-ed, transorib-~edst, transorib-ing. 

Lastly Mr. Clough tells us that “the double negative of the 
Londoners is also regarded-as a French imnovation.” Now every 
one who has read the Chronicles must know that the double 
negative is as familiar in Old-English as it is im Greek, while in 
— there is, in grammatical strictness, no double negative 

ing .o or em 

College. 


EMERSON’S LETTERS AND SOCIAL AIMS. 


HERE are ywe believe, who complain of Mr. Emerson's 
writing that it is fanciful and rambling, and does not teach 
one anything in This comes of want of lnowledge or 


particular. 

want of understanding—of want of knowledge, inasmuch as such 
objectors must be ignorant of the true mature of the Essay, of the 
beginnings of essay-writing, and its proper place in literature; of 
want of un nding, as they plainly cannot tell what is 
good for them. Historically ing, such caprices as Mr. Emerson 
allows himself are more than abundantly justified by the example 
of the father of Essays, whom he has avowedly taken for one of his 
favourite authors. y writers have rambled well or ill in the 
last three centuries, but none has ever come near to the rambling 
of Montaigne. Mr. Emerson’s flights and digreasions are nothing 
to it, though in the general shaping and conduct of an essay he is 
* Letters and Social Aims. Waldo £ : 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. London: 
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less remote from that first than most modern writers. 
As to the other point, one might ask those disappointed ones who 
profess to come away empty, what it really was that they went out 
to find? Do men expect to gather rules and propositions from the 
shining of the sun and the running of water, or to come home 
stored with axioms from a walk on the first fine day of spring ? 
But instructive discourse, in the minds and mouths of not a few 
who might know better, stands not for that which makes a man 
wiser or happier, but for that which gives him certain words aud 
sentences which he may conveniently repeat without understand- 
ing them, and thereby seem the wiser to ethers. And it 
must be confessed that in this last kind of instruction Mr. 
Emerson's writings are sadly poor, indeed merely hankrupt. The 
hucksters of moral commonplaces would vainly try to draw upon 
him for any of the cut-and-dry smatterings which are the capital 
of their trade. His work is not of the stuff that one can clip 
scarlet patches from. The matter and the form are inseparable, 
as one finds them in the best talk. One tries to write down after- 
wards the points and sayings of a brilliant converser, and finds 
them shrunk and shrivelled in the process. There was something 
in the talk itself that would not be fixed, and the written note is 
only useful in the way of association,as a spur to memory and a 
token to call back the living charm. Those short words of Dr. 
Johnson's, “Sir, we had good talk,” ss a high form of hap- ~ 
piness; yet how difficult it is to show the grounds of the assertion 
when it is met with the most natural question, as it seems, “ And 
what did you talk about?” So it is when we read Mr. Emerson 
at his best. He produces the effect of conversation rather than of 
literature ; his thoughts are spoken out for the stirring of kindred 
thought rather than written down for learning. 

One could hardly expect, of course, to find in this volume the 
full vigour of Mr. Emerson's former work. It makes, however, a 
pleasant companion to that which he gave us a few years ago 
under the name of Society and Solitude, and stands pretty much 
on the same footing. ‘The enthusiastic and almost mystical ardour 
of his earlier 8 is softened into a more genial.and equable 
warmth; but if he sometimes walks where he would once 
have soared, not to be same 
bright and far ing imagination as — ‘More than 
once in this book he shows himself eminent in one branch 
of imaginative faculty which is much to be prized in these 
days, and of whose rarity one hears or is disposed to utter 
complaints; the faculty, namely, of assimilating some way of 
looking at the world which results from modern work in phile- 
sophy or science, and reproducing it in a gnomie or poetical 
form which gives it the li stamp, hands it on as a 
possession for the world of letters and culture. ‘This is a 
thing which men of science: do, and in fact often do very 
well; but they do it, not as belonging to their own-work, but in 
so far as they are also men of letters and culture ; and it is a task 
in which they may justly call on pure literature to meet them half 
‘way. Here is one example, a sentence short enough, and leaning 
towards paradox at first sight, but in truth the clarified and 
crystallized result of we know not how much discussion of the 
theory of perception, the formation of general ideas, the growth 
and uses of language, and the like:—“ The world is thoroughly 
anthropomorphized, as if it had passed through the body and 
mind of man, and taken his mould and form.” “Where he found a 
number of conclusions and hypotheses belonging to more or less 
special branches of kno , and expressible in more or less 
technical terms, Mr. Emerson has left a universal and portable 
aphorism. The desire of putting things in a way is 
indeed not without its dangers. Few —_—_ propositions, at 
least in such matters as these essays deal with, can safely be 
taken without a grain of salt; but there are some here which 
would leaye none to spare for their neighbours, and yet never 

enough. “Observe that all poetry is written in the 
oldest and simplest English words,” says Mr. Emerson, meaning 
to give a precept in itself thoroughly sound—namely, to use the 
old and simple words when there is no special reason for using 
others. But where shall we observe what he bids us? Not 
in and his fellows, revelling as they did in rich- 
ness of word-store; certainly not in Milton, certainly not 
in most See and not easily in those of the 
generations between. cer and Wordsworth are the only 
two names of the first rank that give any solid support to Mr. 
Emerson's ewe and even they not without drawbacks. 
Again, Mr. Emerson denies offhand that beasts er birds do any- 
thing ridiculous. We are loth to believe either that kittens 
and puppies never play in America, or that, if they do, it is thought 
unworthy of a wise man to laugh at them. And, besides these 
familiar instances, there are certain animals which have “been not 
unaptly said to be made for fun—“ cheerful queernesses,” as George 
Eliot’s poem calls them. A little further on Mr. Emerson excel- 
lently says that “the perception of the comic is a tie of sympathy 
with other men, a pledge of sanity, and a ion from those 
perverse tendencies and gloomy insanities in which fine intellecta 
sometimes lose themselves”; and we do confess that we should 
somewhat mistrust, if we knew no more against him, the fellow- 
ship of a man who could stand wholly unmoved at the sight of the 
penguin or the armadillo. ‘There is another curious assertion, 
though not a general one, about poets:—“Shakspeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, were very conscious of their responsibilities.” As to 
Wordsworth this rests on ample proofs; as to Milton on proois 
enough ; but as to Shakspeare one might seeka long while. The 
fact 1s that in this passage Mr. Emerson almost lays down conscious- 
ness of a sort of prophetic gift as one of the things needful for a 
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t poet, and so he could not anyhow leave out S ‘ 
But, after all, no harm can be done by large statements thrown out 
in this manner, save to those who bring it on themselves by taking 
for dogmas what are given as hints, end of writing of this 
kind is to make people look and think for themselves, and it is then 
not least when it excites a critical reaction in the reader’s 

Another quality which pla 3 a large in the wholesome and 
stimulating effect of Mir. Emerson’s discussions is his constant 
freshness—a word which we use rather than originality, not only 
because it is plainer and shorter, but because one of the essays in 
this very book expressly undertakes to show that originality, in 
any strict sense, does not exist, and would be a very poor thing if 
it did. The distinction between fancy and imagination had been 
wholly worked out, as one would think, in Wordsworth's well- 
known exposition ; but we find here a couple of brilliant 1 wee 
which lose nothing by coming after Wordsworth. How dbare, 
again, are the uses of friendship as a topic for essay-writers! yet 
even on this Mr. Emerson has a word to say that we are glad to 
hear. The true friend is “ somebody who can make us do what 
we can.” A like idea is developed in the essay on “ Inspiration,” 
where he justly speaks of conversation as the right metaphysical 
professor and the true school of philosophy. One often has 
occasion to notice how strong the historical sense is in cultivated 
Americans, how frankly they regret the want of monuments and 
antiquities. But it has been left for Mr. Emerson to strike out a 
delightfully novel consolation :— 

We confess that in America everything looks new and recent. Our 

towns are still rude,—the make-shifts of emigrants,—and the whole archi- 
tecture tent-like, when compared with the monumental solidity of 
medizval and primeval remains in Europe and Asia. But geology has 
effaced these distinctions. Geology, a science of forty or fifty summers, has 
had the effect to throw an air of novelty and mushroom speed over entire 
history. The oldest empires,—what we called venerable antiquity,—now 
that we have true measures of duration, show like creations of yesterday. 
’T is yet quite too early to draw sound conclusions. The old six thousand 
years of chronology become a kitchen clock,—no more a measure of time 
than an hour-glass or an egg-glass,—since the duration of geologic periods 
has come into view. 
In affairs it is indeed a commonplace of comfort that life 
is short at best ; but the application of it on this grand scale is 
almost an invention. That the writer himself fully shares the 
historic feeling and rejoices in the historical associations of civili- 
zation is shown by the language he holds elsewhere of the middle 
ages 

In modern Europe, the Middle Ages were called the Dark Who 
dares to call them so now ? are seen to be the feet on which we walk, 
the eyes with which we see. is one of our triumphs to have reinstated 
them. Their Dante and Alfred and Wickliffe and Abelard and Bacon ; 
their Magna Charta, decimal numbers, mariner’s compass, gunpowder, 
glass, paper, and clocks; chemistry, algebra, ;astronomy; their Gothic 
architecture, their painting,—are the delight and tuition of ours. 

Yet Mr. Emerson sometimes passes for a mere visionary with 
those who have never really read him, and who also call him 
sentimental. Those who still have to learn the difference between 
sentiment, the truth, and sentimentalism, the falsehood, will find 
it perfectly set forth in a near the end of the essay on 
** Social Aims.” On our side of the Atlantic also we have too many 
talkers whom Mr. Emerson’s words will fit :—“ They adopt what- 
ever merit is in good ——- and almost make it hateful with their 
praise. The warmer their expressions, the colder we feel; we 
= d uch | and 
e might go on collecting and commenting m onger, 
we had noted which we nothing. But we 
choose for further mention only one somewhat remarkable matter 
of opinion, It is commonly thoughtin this country that the increase 
of reading and writing and news| has much abated the 


meaning ? to one we must take distinct exception ; 
“a great of hero” is one of the bad sort of Americanisms 


come to us under cover of Mr. 's authority. 
CHESS. 
T is a well-known remark that imaginative is the ex- 


pression, in a veiled and figurative manner, of those emotions 
and Practice; containing the Laws and History of the 
Game, together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise End- 

“Howard Staenton. “Edited by Bebert B. Wormald. 


which have been debarred by the force of circumstance from their 
natural and primary expression in the world of reality. Ina 
similar manner it may be said of chess, that it is the mode in 
which the intellectual temperament of a military strategist ex- 
presses itself when debarred by circumstance from the ey 
of exercising itself in its primary manner of directing the move- 
ments of armies. A primed = er is,if we may so put it, one-third 
of a general. A great general must have three qualities in strong 
development—bodily vigour, strength of nerve, and strength of 
intellect. A great chessplayer need not have bodily vigour at all ; 
and though no man can quite get along without nervous power, 
this quality is much less needful, we should say, for a chess- 
player than for a whist-player. For it is the unforeseen strokes 
of chance that = the nerves most keenly; and chance has 
a large field in whist, but a very small field in chess. But 
intellectual strength in its highest development can find ample 
room and scope for itself within the limits of the chessboard. 
Indeed, if we except the higher mathematics, we hardly know any 
form of human effort which equals chess as a test and measure of 
pure brain-power. It is one of the very few employments in 
which the human understanding is exercised in a simple unadul- 
terated form, and physical and moral qualities sink into a sub- 
ordinate position. It is of course apparent from this that serious 
labour is needed for a man to become a great chessplayer ; and 
while the friends of chess have argued from this that it ought to 
be elevated to the rank of a science, its enemies have argued that 
at any rate it must be excluded from the sphere of amusements. 
But, to our mind, neither of these estimates is right. Chess is 
intrinsically an amusement, a relaxation ; it is a diversion of the 
mind from the cares and troubles of life ; it may sometimes happen, 
but it is an absolutely unnecessary consequence, that it should — 
exhaust the mind which is exercised on it. The mental toil of a 
chessplayer, like the bodily toil of a cricket-player, is within due 
limits a source of refreshment and not of fatigue. The real value 
of chess, as of all amusements, lies in its supplying food for 
certain faculties which are capable of being exercised at times 
when the other faculties need repose. Moral tension is put off for 
a season and the brain is improved. On the other hand, to reckon 
chess among the sciences is to forget that every science is a 
link in the great chain of universal knowledge, and is connected 
by a thousand subtle ties with the other links of that chain. 

his is emphatically not true of chess; its value is simply in its 
reflex, not in its direct, results; an evident gap severs it from 
the world of reality. 

- We have before us a fascinating and beautiful treatise on this 
game, entitled Chess: Theory and Practice, by the late Mr. Howard 
Staunton, well known in his day as the first of Englist, ind 
almost of European, players. Of such a work it is almost need- 
less to say that it brings the student of chess up to the latest 
discoveries in the theory of the game, according to the esti- 
mate of the most competent judges. It is also noticeable for an 
historical account of the rise and development of chess, character- 
ized by greater fulness than any similar account that we remember 
to have seen. Chess, according to Mr. Staunton, has been practised 
for a length of time, and over a portion of the earth’s surface, quite 
without parallel in the case of any other game, and almost unri- 
valled in the case of any human art whatever. Dr. Forbes, we 
are told, “ has discovered in Hindoo literature, dating three thou- 
sand years before the Christian epoch, the description of a game 
which manifestly represents, in a primitive form, the modern game 
of chess.” It has been played from time immemorial, not only 
among the Hindoos, but among the Arabs, Persians, and Chinese. 
“Under the celebrated Caliphs of Bagdad ”—our old favourite 
Haroun-al-Raschid among the rest— the game flourished to a 
degree almost unexampled.” Among great conquerors, Timur was 
an enthusiast for chess, and bestowed conspicuous honour on the 
players of it. The chessmen of Charlemagne are still preserved in 
the abbey of St. Denis, “Much that is interesting,” remarks Mr. 
Staunton, “ might be said if there were space in this sketch to say 
it, on the present condition of the e in Abyssinia, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, Persia, Hindostan, the islands of the Pacific, China, 
and other parts of Asia.” It may be sup that within these 
wide limits of and time some variations have taken place 
in the manner of playing; these are duly noticed by Mr. Staun- 
ton, and problems illustrative of them are given from the Arabic 
and Persian authorities; but, on the whole, they are very slight. 
Let it be considered what vast differences have taken place in the 
development of almost every other pursuit or faculty of man during 
much smaller intervals—in language, music, architecture—and the 
phenomenon in question will appear a curious one. A story 
illustrative of one of the Persian problems (in which the Bishop 
can move only to the third square along the wey tte | 
direction, but can spring over an intervening piece—a custom sti 
preserved in Abyssinia) is quoted by Mr. Staunton, and is so 
pretty a one that we reproduce it here :— 

Two Persian princes were pla: at chess, and the one who had the 
White men offered his favourite wife, , as his stake upon the game. 
The contest had nearly reached its end, when the player who had risked 
the lady on the issue was threatened with checkmate next move, unless he 
could find some remedy. As he hesitated in the agony of despair, Dilaram, 
who had eagerly watched the combat from behind the screen of gauze 
which separated male from female in Eastern households, cried out, 
“ Sacrifice, O prince, your Rooks, and save Dilaram ; forward with your 
Bishop and your Pawn, and with the Knight deal death!” ‘The tion 
which illustrates this favourite story is known throughout the East as 
Dilaram’s Mate. 


The position in question is one of much ingenuity, though not 
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| importance of public ng; and it in openly that 
i! the only use of speeches in Parliament nowadays is to be re- 
ported for the satisfaction of the constituencies. Mr. Emerson 
takes an entirely different view :—“If there ever was a country 
i] where cs omy was a power,” he says, “it is in the United 
j States,” where the case for writing as against speaking is even 
_ i stronger than it is here. He defines eloquence, however, as “ the 
a power to translate a truth into language perfectly intelligible to 
i the person to whom you speak,” which, as making no provision for 
style, may be thought too wide. 
if needless, Like his thought, it is all his own, and suits him. But 
the use of one or two words calls for notice. We find “socialist,” 
in a good or neutral sense, for one who studies the wants of 
i} society ; this is better than the barbarous “ sociologist,” but why 
, not_k “ politics” and “politician” in their old extensive 
1 Virtue & Co. 1876 
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a in difficulty to the generality of modern preblems. It is | 
observabl 


e that the military affinities of chess, on which we have 
commented, appear not only in the early legends as te the in- 
vention of the game (which represent it as invented to amuse the 
tedium of a besieged monarch, or of soldiers engaged in a difficult 
march), but in the names of the pieces. The King and the Knight 
speak for themselves ; the Queen was originally the Farzin, the King’s 
counsellor, and received her present appellation nearly eleven 
hundred years ago, from the Empress Irene; the Rook was the 
Roka or war ship of the Hindeos; the Pawn is connected with 
Podata, Pedes, a foot-soldier ; the Bishop alone is of more uncer- 
tain derivation. 

A comparison of the present volume of Mt. Staunton’s with his 
Chessplayer’s Handbook, originally published in 1847, will give a 
good idea of the progress of the theory of chess in the last thirty 
years. The ‘most important novelties introduced during that time 
are three; first, the much greater development of the Evans 
Gambit ; secondly, the defence, in the King’s Bishop's Gambit, of 
the King’s Knight being played to the Bishop’s third square, by 
the second player, at his third move; and, lastly, the introduction 
of the “ Vienna Opening,” in which the first player moves the 
Queen's Knight out at his second move. Of these three changes 
the first-mentiened is by far the most important. The Evans 
Gambit is the most remarkable discovery made in chess during 
the present century ; but, highly as it was esteemed in 1847, the 
brilliancy of this opening has received (through the labours of 
Messrs. Fraser and Mortimer and others) vast additional illustra- 
tion since that time. In 1847 all that Staunton says of it is:— 

This ingenious and interesting variation . . . has deservedly attained 
a high degree of favour among players of all classes from the period of its 
introduction. 
~ more glowing are the terms employed by him in the present 
volume :— 

Of all the a. - of which chess is susceptible, the Evans Gambit is the 
most interesting. Its combinations are more varied and more beautiful, the 
ps neg it affords for brilliant attack and scientific defence are more 

undant than in any other début yet invented. 


Without questioning that Staunton is right here, we must con- 
fess that we regret to see that beautiful opening, the King’s 
Bishop’s Gambit, reckoned as inferior to any other mode of attack 
known in chess. And, in point of fact, when Staunton comes to 
deal with the King’s Bishop’s Gambit, he apparently considers it 
as even the most intricate of all chess combinations. For he 
Bays :— 

Upon no opening in the game of chess, not excepting even the famous 
Evans Gambit, have analysts lavished so much labour as upon the King’s 
Bishop’s Gambit. But as in commentaries upon some great classic the 
business of one annotator is to destroy the toil of his predecessor, so in chess 
openings every analyst endeavours to upset the conclusions arrived at 
before him. The result in the present instance is very perplexing. No one 
appears to have positively settled, even to his own satisfaction, whether 
this Gambit can be advantageously adopted by the first player. According 
to some authorities, the attack has the best of the fight; according to 
others, the superiority rests with the defence. The main cause of this un- 
certainty is the inconceivable variety of combinations to which the opening 
gives birth. A volume of considerable magnitude might be filled indeed 
with the variations springing from the first half-dozen moves. 


But in point of fact the new defence of the King’s Knight to the 
Bishop’s third square in this Gambit has tended rather to obscure 
than to increase its lustre. The classical defence, or rather counter 
attack, in which the second player's Queen checked at the third 
move, was striking in the highest degree, because it presented the 
spectacle of a double attack of the sharpest kind going on, each 
side being more en: in assaulting his adve than in de- 
fending himself. Nor is it yet ascertained that this is not even 
now the best mode of defence in this Gambit. But the new defence 
is the “safer” line; less daring, less hazardous, and less beau- 
tiful. The “ Vienna Opening,” the third novelty in the theory of 
chess to which we have referred, is one of fair, but not of extra- 
ordinary, interest. 

It is to our mind a surprising thing, considering the intellectual 
power that has been bestowed on the theory of chess, that what 
are termed the “irregular openings” should have been compara- 
tively so little analysed. Indeed the term “ irregular openings ” 
may justly seem a misnomer; for why should the advance on 
both sides of the King’s Pawn two squares at the first move be 
held to be so absolutely the rule as to make every other mode of 
beginning the game (with the exception of the Queen’s Gambit) 
abnormal? And when it is considered that two of these “ irre- 
gular openings”—namely, the Sicilian Game and the French Game 
—are by the best authorities held to be superior strategy on the part 
of the second player to the customary reply of King’s Pawn two 
squares, the imperfect consideration that has been given to 
them seems more unaccountable than ever. There can, however, 
be no doubt that these openings are obtaining more and more 
notice; and they make it clear that chess theory has still a long 
era of expansion, before (if ever) it attains its final consummation. 
There seems really no reason for thinking that the Sicilian or the 
French opening will prove less fertile in interesting positions than 
what is held to be the regular game, numberless as the develop- 
ments of this latter are. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Staunton’s book, we must call the 
attention of the editor, Mr. Wormald, to the only blot which 
impairs its merits; and that is, the extraordinary number of mis- 

rints to be found in its It is to be hoped that these will 
removed before another edition comes out. At pre- 


sent it looks as if the text had really not been cor- 


rected at all. As examples (though we have noted many 
more) we may instance the di in pages 184 and 323, in the 
former of which the White Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn has no business 
to be on the board, in the latter the Black Queen’s Knight is mis- 
placed; the words “and Black resigned,” in page 132, which 
clearly ought to be “and White resigned;” the similar words, 
“and Black wins,” in page 136, which ought to be “and White 
wins;” and in page 134, at the 19th move of the White in 
Game VII., it is evidently the White Bishop, and not the White 
Pawn, that is intended to tdke the Black Bishop. This last is a 
misprint that might cause some exity ; for it is not till the 
28th move of the White that it can be conclusively shown to be a 
misprint. The game in question is one between De Labourdon- 
nais and Macdonnell; and we have another reason for referring to 
it here, for the 23rd move in the game supplies, if we are not mis- 
taken, an instance of an oversight rarely to be found in players of 
such distinction. The advance at that move of the White King’s 
Bishop's Pawn gives Black an opportunity of forking the White 
Queen and Rook by planting his Knight at his King’s sixth square. 
It is equally extraordi that such an opportunity should have 
been given by Macdonnell, and that it should not have been taken 
by De Labourdonnais. After the best study we have been able to 
give to the position, we are unable to see how White could pos- 
sibly have extricated himself after the loss of his Rook in exchange 
for the Knight, which would have been the inevitable consequence 
of the move that we have named. We commend the point to 
Mr. Wormald’s attention. But, indeed, the whole game is some- 
what carelessly played on both sides, and, except as an encouraging 
instance to tiros that even bonus Homerus ali dormitat, is 
hardly worthy of its position in the book. And, lastly, to give one 
more suggestion, if a few chess problems had been added at the 
end of the book, the bulk of it would not have been materially in- 
creased, while its interest would have been augmented. However, 
as it stands, the book is undeniably a very important addition to 
the literature of the game. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII.* 


ja fypermet three years have elapsed since we directed the 
attention of our readers to the important documents 
analysed in the second part of this ponderous volume of State 
Papers, ranging over the seven years irom 1524 to 1530 inclusive. 
See Saturday Review for May 24 and June 21, 1873.) We 

en expected to have an earlier opportunity of recurring to 
the subject of the divorce of Catharine of Aragon, which occu- 
pies so conspicuous a place in the complications of the history of 
the period. The second part of the so-called fourth volume 
itself consisting of 1,200 well-filled pages, reached only to the end 
of 1528, and we were wondering how the papers of the ini 
two years, down to the conclusion of 1530, could be squeezed, to- 
gether with the editor's preface and the usual index, into a volume 
of any ordinary dimensions. But Mr. Brewer has solved this 
difficulty for us by issuing his Introduction to the period in a 
separate volume by itself. Accordingly the volume which we pro- 
ceed to notice contains no documents or other additions to the 
Introduction, with the exception of six pages of appendix, in 
which the reader will find printed at length two letters discovered 
by Mr. Stevenson in the Vatican Archives, which came to hand too 
late to be inserted in their proper chronological order in the forth- 
coming and concluding part of this fourth volume. They are 
written in Italian, and almost entirely in cipher; but though they 
have for the most part been deciphered by the ingenuity of Mr. 
Gairdner, who has rendered such important assistance in the 
whole course of the publication of these State Papers, parts of 
them remain still unintelligible, as the deciphered words required 
again a second process of deciphering, which rests upon mere con- 
jecture, and other symbols have been introduced which it seems 
must be assigned to the head of nthil importantia, and appear to 
have been inserted merely to mislead any who should attempt to 
interpret them. 

The Introduction to this volume then differs in one t 
from the brilliant pieces of historical writing which have 
prefixed to the three previously published volumes. It has anti- 
cipated the forthcoming and concluding part of the volume, and 
so we are obliged to take upon trust all the remarks that refer 
to the last two years of the period which ends with the death 
of Wolsey, November 29, 1529. We probably shall not have to 
wait long for the publication of the vouchers for those two ; 
and certainly we cannot affect to regret their temporary f semis 
on any other ground than that the references to State Papers not 
yet published excite our curiosity with regard to documents which 
are evidently of the highest importance, and as yet entirely un- 
known in the literary world. Mr. Brewer has not only anticipated 
his own concluding part, but also tantalizes us by several allusions 
to a forthcoming volume of Spanish papers which will contain 
very curious matter, and the sheets of which have, we suppose, 
been submitted to his inspection as they passed through the 

There are many points of minor importance—nay, perhaps some 

* Lettersand Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 5 a Henry VIII. 


in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
England. Arranged and Catal J. S. Brewer, M.A., under the Direc- 
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which will be thought to rise above that level—which the editor 
has been obliged to leave unnoticed. On affairs strictly eccle- 
siastical—the —_ of the Reformation, the dissemination 
of Tyndale’s tion of the New Testament, and the influ- 
ence exercised over English minds by Tyndale’s Calvinistic 
inions, if a term involving such an anachronism may be 
owed—Mr. Brewer is almost silent. Such topics belong to 
a later period, and he has done little more than point out what 
is so much ge the difference between the Protestantism 
of Henry -'3 reign and that of his daughter Elizabeth. 
Neither shall we say anything more about the tenets of the men 
of the new learning during this reign, with the exception of re- 
minding our readers that the Lutherianism which statesmen and 
ecclesiastics so much dreaded was for the most part merely a 
form of Zuinglianism which Luther would have disowned with 
the same impetuosity with which, a few years before, he had 
— the indulgences offered for sale by the Dominican friar 
The salient points of history discussed in this Introduction are 
of course the capture of Francis 1, the sack of Rome, the 
divorce of Catharine of Aragon, and the fall of Wolsey. The 
first two of these subjects relate to the documents in the 
two previously parts of the volume which we have 
already reviewed, and accordingly we pass on to the last two. 
As regards the former of these, we may observe that there is 
now before the world, or at least will as soon as the next 
volume of the Spanish Calendar appears, and Mr. Brewer has 
completed the third part of his fourth volume, all that will ever be 
known of the commencement of the history of the divorce. On 
the precise date of the origin of the King’s scruples about his 
marriage the editor wisely declines giving an opinion, confining 
himself to the observation that it could scarcely have been known 
to the King himself. The earliest allusion in point of fact made 
to it in any original document is the expression “ istud benedictum 
divortium” in Clerk's letter to Wolsey from Paris, dated Septem- 
ber 13, 1526. These words, which imply that negotiations of 
some kind had taken place in the matter, are sufficient in them- 
selves to destroy the fiction which has so long passed 
current among historians of the period, that the idea of the 
illegitimacy ot the Princess Mary was first put into the King’s 
head by the Bishop of Tarbes, when proposals for her marriage 
with Francis were being entertained. “The date of this letter is 
several months prior to the arrival of the Bishop in England. So 
the King’s scruples did not originate in this way. Neither is it in 
the least likely that any such objection was ever raised, as, ifit had 
been, it would most certainly have been referred to in some of the 
in this volume. It seems to have been a pure invention 
devised by Wolsey and the King in order to give some colour to 
subsequent proceedings in the case of the divorce. It is, how- 
ever, conceivable, though in the highest degree improbable, that 
the Bishop of Tarbes may have heard of the King’s pretended 
seruples, which began about this time to be talked about’; the 
ehief difficulty in denying the truth of the whole story consisting 
in the improbability of the King and Wolsey inventing it and 
venturing to propagate it, supposing it to have no foundation 
whatever. The story of the suggestion coming first from Wolsey 
through Longland, the King’s confessor, Mr. Brewer thinks is en- 
vrtled to as little credit, though the denial of it by the King and 
tne Cardinal in the legatine court is by no means conclusive of the 
_oint. Longland’s denial of the accuracy of this statement is 
worth very little more, and, though stated by Harpsfield in his 
MWS. treatise (Eyston Copy, Book ii., p. 94) it evidently was not 
deemed by him to be at all conclusive on the matter. Who 
originated it, it may not be easy to say, but it was industriously 
i ce by two of Wolseys bitterest enemies, Tyndale and 
olydore Ve 
Tie from Tis point that Mr. Brewer —— his masterly analy- 
sis of the infamous plot conducted by: Henry and his cunning 
, Anne Boleyn, assisted by all the diplomatic power of 
the Cardinal and the cringing assiduity of others whose interest it 
was to side with the King against a defenceless woman whose 
misfortune was that, of all the tive children she had borne to the 
King, a daughter only survived to inherit his crown. Not that we 
hear much of the convenient plea of expediency that there was no 
male heir to the throne. This plea, indeed, appears in its proper 
o- as by the King and his counsellors as a reason why the 
‘ope should annul the dispensation for the a of Henry with 
Catharine. But, unluckily for Mr. Froude and the theory of self- 
sacrifice for the good of the nation—unluckily, too, for the apology 
for the King in the misfortune of all his relations with women—the 
whole story of the infatuation for Anne Boleyn, with all the lying, 
the diplomacy, the chicanery, and effro: which were brought 
to bear upon the case, is detailed in the clearest way, and 
the vouchers for the whole story are to be found by looking 
into the documents, from the facts of which there is no 
ible escape. It would have swelled the volume to an inor- 
mer size if its editor had gone minutely into many of the 
circumstances which still further aggravate the case. He has 
wisely abstained from many particulars which would have 
strengthened an argument which is entirely complete without them. 
And so we have here no discussion of the subject of the virginity of 
G@atharine when she married her second husband, and no defence 
of the genuineness of the breve which no one ean any longer 
doubt was really issued by Pope Julius II., the allegation of 
which formed so im ent in the trial. And, again, 
the connexion of the King with Anne Boleyn’s elder sister 


is only cursorily referred to. In the mass of materials ready to his 
hand it must have been difficult for Mr. Brewer to make his 
selection, and so interesting is the whole story that we can only 
regret that he had to make a selection. For these and other 
points into which he was precluded from entering possess 
almost as much interest as those which he has dwelt upon in his 
endeavour to illustrate the characters of the chief actors in 
the drama. Of course the principal actor in all the transactions 
of the first twenty years of the reign was the great Oardinal 
of York, but of him we must take another opportunity of speaking. 
He is the real hero of the volume, if what is history, and not 
fiction, can be said to have a hero. And if Mr. Brewer’s 
estimate of Wolsey is altogether different from those of previous 
historians, it is open to any one to criticize it with the help of 
the documents from the careful study of which he has drawn his 
icture, 

r As regards the King, he has drawn his portrait with consider- 
able exactness, and undoubtedly he has not been tempted by the 
ridiculous and extravagant delineations of the character by Mr. 
Froude to go into the opposite extreme of undue disparagement. 
Indeed there is almost a parade of his better qualities, side by side 
with the dark traits which characterize nearly the whole of the 
period embraced in this volume. A Roman Catholic historian 
such as Dr. Lingard might well be excused for representing the 
degeneration of the character of the King as the consequence of 
his rupture with the Pope; but Mr. Brewer's volume has not 
reached that period yet, and there is enough of fraud and deceit 
and brutality detailed in this earlier part of the history to 
enable any one to judge how the passion for Anne Boleyn 
was gradually over-mastering all the better parts of his nature. 
To this change in the character of Henry we think Mr. 
Brewer has scarcely done justice in the remarks that he appends 
to the history of the appointment of the Abbess of Wilton in 1528, 
which had been made 4 Wolsey in opposition to Henry’s:declared. 
wish. The very letter on the subject written by Henry to Anne 
Boleyn, alleging that he could not in conscience nominate a woman 
accused of ungodly demeanour, at the very time that he was con- 
templating, if not actually living in, an incestuous connexion with 
his mistress, shows with what hypocrisy he could express his ab- 
horrence of wickedness ; and it is no wonder, therefore, that he 
could put on the semblance of magnanimity in forgiving Wolsey 
for his transgressions, whilst the very same sentence is concluded 
with the words, “ trusting hereafter you shall recompense that with 
a thing much more acceptable to me,” é.e. the completion of the 
divorce from Catharine. 

After quoting the material parts of both letters, Mr. Brewer 
continues :— 

It is strange that sentiments so generous, manly, and noble should have 
emanated from the same pen as the letters to Anne Boleyn. Stranger still 
is it, that side by side with convictions so admirable and so king-like of what 
was just, candid, and sincere, there should be found the most ignoble deceit, 
oppression, and falsehood wherever Katharine was concerned. Must we 
then think that the fountain sends forth at the same place sweet water and 
bitter ? that, in mockery of our small notions of heroes and hero-worship, 
such is the frailty and inconsistency of human nature, such its defiance of 
all human rules and calculations ? 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused, 
Still by itself abused or disabused ! 

To none certainly were the poet’s words more applicable than to Henry 
VIII. He was no saint, no hero; yet not without a manly sense of what 
was saintly and hervic, as his letter shows ; and utterly free from the sickly 
religious sentiment and introspective Puritanism of later times.—P. cecxcii. 


It is true that the sweating sickness was raging violently, and the 
King, who was daily making his confession, may by this time have 
half persuaded himself that he had right on his side; but it must 
have been a very seared conscience which allowed him to petition 
the Pope for a divorce from his brother's virgin widow in favour 
of the sister of a woman who had lived with him as his mistress. 
Yet Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, and he was still able to express 
himself in language which would better have become his younger 
years, when, whatever may have been his faults and excesses, he 
will at least bear favourable comparison with contemporary 
monarchs. Mr. Brewer is describing the King in his transition 
state. He has yet to chronicle the details of a life which, what- 
ever other faults it may have been free from, was entirely under 
the dominion of cruelty, lust, and avarice. 

The reader will perhaps expect something to be said of the 
Archbishop who completed this disgraceful transaction at the 
Court of Dunstable. But Mr. Brewer appears to treat Cranmer 
with the contempt which he deserves, scarcely noticing him except 
to excuse the nefarious proceedings of the Court which pronounced 
the final decision in the case, on the ground that the other judges 
of the day would have done the same. Perhapsso. But that will 
hardly satisfy the admirers of the memory of Thomas Cranmer, 
who has been so absurdly styled the “ first Protestant Archbishop 


f Canterbury.” 
eee (To be continued.) 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES.* 


ISS YONGE introduces her Young Alcides to the reader in 
a tone of deprecation and apology. “ Ideas have oe gant 
power of insisting on being worked out.” She could not help herself 


* My Young Alcides, By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan. 
1876. 
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in this case. We have no doubt that this describes truly the com- 
mand which fancy, habitually obeyed, obtains over the pen of fluent 
writers of fiction—of those who sincerely love their work, who find 
it easy, and also find readers. All suggestions of the fancy or ima- 
gination bring a sense of inspiration with them. An idea must be 
worked out. The working out follows inevitably upon the con- 
ception. It is in vain that the critic interposes and enjoins wait- 
ing, refreshing the worn fancy by rest and suspension of labour. 
Such rest is not, it would seem, compatible with the faculty of story- 
telling. In vulgar terms, a novel-writer must have a novel always 
upon the stocks. But if the pen is thus the slave of fancy, fancy in 
its turn may become the slave of habit. Use makes that easy which 
was once an effort of the whole mind. More labour of thinking, 
we may observe, as well as keener flash of fancy, goes to the early 
productions of an imaginative writer. Later on the work may 
almost be said to do itself. The pen knows the road to its end. 

We are bound to admit, then, the necessity which domineers over 
the novelist—that is, the successful novelist confident of readers. 
Probably many a tale is elaborated simply because it —— the way, 
at ‘1 it is less trouble to follow it out than to turn it aside. But in 
the present case we cannot be sure what the ideas were which must 
be worked out. A mind so busy and ingenious as Miss Yonge’s 
could not see a new vein struck out without sympathy, and that 
sympathy must needs take an active form. Miss keray’s fairy 
tales modernized were too successful an experiment not to stimu- 
late a generous emulation. But the author of the Heir of Red- 

ufe has a mind romantic indeed, but essentially didactic. 
She instructs by pleasing, She would neither condescend blindly 
to imitate, nor would modern Cinderellas and Sleeping Beauties 
excite her invention. Such pretty inutilities, as she must think 
them, wake no response. In one case Miss Thackeray has set 
an example of turning this vein to didactic purposes. Jack the 
Giant Killer is modernized into a working curate, not, we con- 
sider, with the charm which hangs round the sister triflers. The 
truth is, Fancifulness, which may be regarded as the diminu- 
tive of Fancy, finds a useful purpose a heavy weight for airy 
wings. They flag under the burden. She can insinuate a 
moral of the commonplace order—Don’t be vain because you are 
pretty; don’t be envious; don’t tell stories; be cheerful and 
make yourself pleasant whatever happens. But it is out of her way 
to say, Be laborious, be a teetotaller, keep regular accounts, clear 
drains, build churches, She entertains us in the recreation hour, 
- does not aim to amuse us with our work—the business of our 

ves. 

Miss Yonge, in fearing that her idea may be leading her in a track 
already worthily pre-occupied, almost tells us that the thought of 
modernizing an ancient fable was put into her head. But, once 
there, it must follow her bent, and necessarily she sought for an 
instructive fable. The Labours of Hercules certainly fellin v 
well with this requirement, for his labours were undoubtedly useful, 
and some of them applicable to the needs of all time; else certain 
familiar illustrations have for some ages been miszpplied. But, 
reduced from the ificent vagueness of legend to line and 
tule, they inevitably lose their poetry, and with it their dignity. 
As the Augean Stables could not be cleaned out. by the means 
with which we are familiar, we suppose some grand way of 
Managing matters; but there is no mystery in carting off a 
farmer's dunghill, however indefatigable and up to his work he may 
show himself, and we feel our hero alittle lowered in the process. 
He is distinctly described as without the sense of humour; but 
pats, | same have humour, and we may at least indulge the fancy 
that Hercules found and made some fun out of his unsavoury task. 
It results, therefore, from the choice of subject, that the fancy 
expatiates more on minor points than on the al task of making 
legend or fairyland and prosaic life meet half-way, giving to every- 
day existence a fairy glamour, and a touch of humanity, with its 
griefs and joys, tothe illusive world of imagination. Considerable in- 
genuity is shown and evidently great amusement found in English- 
oe names and places, and in discovering a certain punning 

er than literal parallel for some of the hero’s labours. In this 
ht the thing is a puzzle to be worked out, a game to be played with 
verness irit ; but, the nomenclature once established and 
the fable well By sae we are on familiar ground, and know where 
we are tooplainly. The amusement in all such transpositions must 
lie in adapting impossible circumstances to modern possibilities, and 
surprising the reader into acquiescence; making a whimsical rich 
pire es the feats of a fairy godmother, changing a good- 
t into a clumsy, ugly, not unlovable young feilow; 
but here there is no meeting on neutral ground. We are amongst 
Miss Yonge’s dramatis persone, who, though their acts may be a 
little out of the common way, yet in their way of doing them and 
in their talk about them are faulty, or prejudiced, or foolish, or 
unbelieving, or religious, or keenly conscientious, or self-dis- 
ing in the = realistic narratives. This 

1s, of course, largely due to the fact of the machi ing im 
ticable for her natural method. Hercules aay deat a ie 
difficult personage to handle; and she undertakes to draw a 
character where, as a question of art, character-drawing should 
no more be attempted than in the Arabian Nights. There is 
no presumption, however, in the working out of the attempt.. 

The author makes her hero taciturn and apt to break off in 
middle or beginning of his sentences where the might of feel- 
ing is at work. “If I could only——” “If only,” and there 
he stops, leaving all the depths to be inferred from the breaks and 
so familiar to female pens a little afraid of getting 
ond their depth if they finish their sentence. Once, however, 


when urged to an explanation, he despatches the question of 


his passion in sw terms. He had “just taken ont his 
heart and crushed it.” But who could set Some talking so 
as to satisfy our vague ideas? It is so much easier to guess 
what he would not say than what he would. One touch we 
quite with, and give the author credit for it. He is very 
apt to fall asleep when read to. That Hercules was a lady’s man 
everybody knows, and in fact he could flirt. But this weakness 
does not fall in with the present conception, though Harold is 
absolutely under the influence of the narrator (his aunt in rela- 
tionship though his junior in age), and the devoted lover of the 
lady who represents the mythological wonder—the stag, or fawn, 
with golden horns. 

The father and uncle of our hero Harold were sons of an English. 
country gentleman who, falling under the influence of a turbulent 
Pole, Prometesky Pumnatoaa during the excitement connected) 
with the Reform Bill, turned democrats, married the daughters. 
of a Radical farmer, stimulated the peasantry to riot and rebellion, 
and got transported for life along with Prometesky ; who finds his. 
Rock in Australia. The brothers whom he has misled die there, 
leaving the one a son (Harold or Hercules), the other a son and 
daughter—Eustace (that is, Eurystheus) and the child Dora, who 
we see from the first is in training for Dejanira, It is at the 
antipodes that Harold strangles the serpent, and grows up to 
man’s estate, untaught, reckless, committing all the improprieties. 
which unfit his prototype for an example; then in a fit of jealous. 
fury he carries off his wife Meg Cree (Megara), and driving 
madly in the darkness upsets her and his two children down a 
precipice, and becomes a prey to despondency. At the news of 
the death of their grandfather the young people come to England, 
Eustace to succeed to his grandfather's estate ; and the introduction 
to their youthful aunt takes place. Harold, of course, is of ‘mag- 
nificent and gigantic proportions ; at once he wins the aunt’s regard 
and admiration, and the party to keep house ther at 
the family mansion, Arghouse (Argos), near the town of Micening 
(Mycenz), and here the Labours are carried out, of which the 
modern Eurystheus, an empty, vainglorious, tuft-hunting snob, 
takes the credit. Harold, in simplicity of heart, sets about re- 
forming all abuses, regardless who has the praise. The first feat 
is a literal reproduction. There is a wild-beast show on Neme 
Heath (Nemza) ; the lion escapes, to the terror of the multitude, 
and is mastered, and choked by Harold, with the aid of a 
carriage-rug ; his skin figuring ever after in the narrative. The 
Lernean Hydra is typically represented by the “Dragon’s Head” 

ublic, which, when put down and shut up on one side of the street, 

evelops into several ons—* Real,” “ Original ” ms’ Heads- 
—on the other, until the Curate, Ben Yolland, whom we take to 
be Iolas, strikes at the root of the evil. The Olub we assume to 
be verbally represented in the Workman’s Club, established. on 
temperance principles, at a pottery, set up as a Limited Liability 
Company. The swift Stag of the Golden Horns, who is to be 
caught alive, is Viola, of fawn-like grace, beauty, and pretty wil- 
fulness, whom Harold, meeting on her pony, leads willing captive 
to Aunt Lucy, from whom, by the will of wrathful Diana, her 
lady mother, she has been estranged. The capture of the Wild 
Boar in the snow is the rescue from a snowed-up train of the Earl 
of Erymanth (Erymanthus), a prosy nobleman, pronounced by his- 
deliverer “a great bore.” The Augean Stables are the miasna- 
prea, pape of a farmer who guides himself by the proverb: 
that Muck is the farmer's n y: 

The carnivorous birds of Lake Stymphalis are the scandal- 
mongers Avice Stympson and her sisters, whom the hero {conquers 
by rescuing their dog from a mill-race. The igious wild bull 
which laid waste the country is Bullock, the ballying agen 

house property. The of Diomed, which fed on human 
flesh, are the racers of Dermot, an Irish absentee, who for their 
sakes: leaves his tenantry to starve. The girdle of the Amazons is 
the Champion Belt of the Archery Club, long held by the Amazon 
Hippolita Horsman, whose family (the Centaurs) have their 
he tenth labour is performed in 


who chose Virtue instead of Pleasure. The golden apples come: 
from the sameregion. They are nuggets of god committed under 
difficulties to his keeping in atonement for a fraud. The crowning 
labour, in which Cerberus figures, must be a hard nut for any in- 
vention to crack. He has to be reduced to one dog—Kerby ; 
is a mad one. ‘ 

0 produce a vigorous picture of a “great simple nature,” in- 
tent on reforming the more patent and social miseries, has 
been the author’s aim throughout rather than any uc- 
tion of the charm of classic legend. We have data 
that drains do not lend themselves readily to the comic muse, 
social reforms of the material order are equally coy of putting 
themselves to school with the Graces. Yet sometimes Miss Yonge 
shows a gratuitous defiance of elegance in her determination to. 
be real. The diminutives and sobriquets by which she distingui 
her characters needlessly jar on our taste, though we recognize 
in them the hold she keeps on her idea. But the reader, too, has 
his work to do as well as the author. It is impossible to read the 
story without treating it as a ans to be found gy if no 
solution presents itself, a sense of incongruity remains. We do not, 
it is true, know a great deal about Eurystheus, bat his 


tive in the modern version is irreconcilable with our notions, We 
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suppose that, as Shakspeare, wanting a Roman buffoon, went to the 
senate house, so here, wanting a snob as a foil for her simple 
noble-hearted hero, she made sure that legend, if only full eg 
could furnish her with one; but his Government-house ball, his 
study of the Peerage, his appeals to Harold on the point of kid- 

loves and gentility, seem to the reader to break too entirely loose 
} ht the analogy which the author undertakes to work out. This, 
however, may be hypercritical. 

The work is a bold venture, and, if not wholly successful, is at 
least a proof of the author's powers. It is carried through with a 
spirit and evident enjoyment which excites the reader’s sympathy 
when he perceives that what he at first looked for is not within the 
writer's scope or plan. But in one point the legend, both in itself 
and as she treats it, does fall in with a natural bent. We suppose 
that undisciplined strength—the gigantic mould of mind and 
body—must always be attractive to the physically weaker sex. 
Whether in imagination or reality it is a fascinating idea to subdue 
so much force to gentleness and practical good. And we observe 
here a greater tolerance for manly weaknesses than in the author's 
earlier works, and a greater trust in woman’s beneficent influence. 
The youthful Aunt Lucy (placed in that relation as the only one 
which permitted her unchaperoned companionship) marries in 
the end the reformed spendthrift—a pickle in childhood, and sent 
home by many successive tutors as impracticable. Dejanira, after 
having done her work upon the hero by means of smallpox infection, 
marries the pcm sceptic; and Harold himself, by the 
unanimous voice of all the survivors of the story, owes the sub- 
duing of his wild nature to Lucy's tender watchfulness and good 
counsels, who shows herself throughout her narrative his uncon- 
ecious good genius, 


CHINESE PROVERBS.* 


HE East is the home of proverbs. If we seek for the 
causes which have produced this result, we find prominent 


among them the prevailing custom in Asia of imparting both in-— 
struction and amusement by word of mouth, and also the genius — 


of most Oriental languages, which, from their conciseness, lend 
themselves easily and fully to the form of words known as 
proverbs, There is nothing more calculated to revive the flagging 
attention of an audience, or to add flavour to a discourse, than the 
judicious use of short, apt, and pithy sayings. Of this none are 

tter aware than the wandering Arab story-teller whose bread 
depends on the interest he is able to excite among the wealthy 
frequenters of Eastern bazaars, or the Indian t who, seated 
beneath some shady tree, seeks to enchain the attention of his 
village audience by tales of love and adventure; or, again, the 
Ja priest, who makes pithy sayings and broad jokes his 
vehicle of instruction, and emphasizes his lessons in morality by 
homely and not always delicate illustrations. In China, however, 
the early introduction of cheap printing and the comparatively 
wide spread of education has in great measure substituted the 
story-book for the story-teller, and volumes of discourses for ex- 
tempore sermons. From one fruitful provocative to proverb- 
making the Chinese are therefore cut off; but, on the other hand, 
their language, from its conciseness and its ideographic character, 
is pre-eminently fitted to express in terse and pictorial those 
results of observation and experience which are apt to form them- 
selves into proverbs ; and at the same time the literary habits of 
the oe ery just such as to encourage a taste for moulding these 
into polished and well-turned phrases. The result is that in no 
country in the world have proverbs a wider circulation than in 
China, and as a natural consequence they reflect with both truth 
and accuracy the national characteristics of the people. 

Several European writers have preceded Mr. Scarborough in 
collecting Chinese proverbs. More than fifty years ago, Sir John 
Davis published his Chinese Moral Maxims; in 1869 M. Perny 
brought out a small volume of Proverbes Chinois; and Mr. 
Doolittle, in the second of his Handbook of the Chinese Lan- 

e, has giver a long list of proverbial — But these col- 
oe atl sink into insignificance in point of number when compared 
with that in the volume before us. Sir John Davis’s book con- 
tained 200 proverbs, M. Perny’s 441, Mr. Doolittle’s several 
hundred, but Mr. Scarborough has furnished us with 2,720 
examples. The native collections are neither numerous nor i 
Mr. Seabasenghh enumerates eight works upon which he has 
drawn, but as he justly observes, “ the bulk of the proverbs current 
in the land exist only in the memories and on the lips of the popu- 
lation,” and ind is ws — sources that the present collection 
princi n gathered. 

As pth the sayings of every land, Chinese proverbs assume 
various forms. The most esteemed are those known as Tuy-tsze, 
or “antithetical couplets.” These are formed according to 
strictly technical rules. They must contain the same number of 
characters in each line, which must scan accurately as regards the 
tones or inflexions of the voice which are inherent in them, and in 
the verbal construction of the couplet there must be an antithesis 
between the parts of speech a by the words composing 
each line; thus particles must page in antithesis to particles, 
nouns to nouns, verbs to verbs, and soon. Another kind are the 
Leen-keu, or “connected sentences.” These are less formal than 
the Tuy-tsze, the only rule to be observed in their composition 


* A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and Arranged by 
William Scarborough. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 


being that each line must contain the same number of characters, 
and there is generally, though not of necessity, a sharp antithesis 
between the first and second lines. As a specimen of this anti- 
thesis we may quote the translation of proverb No, 1674 in the 
work before us, “ It is not hard to talk about good works, but to 
do them.” Others take the form of a plain sentence, to which 
sometimes is given just enough rhythm to give it an easy and 
flowing utterance. So much for the styles in which they are com- 
posed in the original; but, before leaving this ie of the subject, 
we will turn for a moment to the way in which Mr. Scarborough 
has rendered them into English. Their sense he has succeeded 
in imparting with great accuracy, and where he has been content 
to give us prose versions of their meaning, he has done so in terse 
English ; but unfortunately he has in some instances attempted to 
reproduce the original in verse, and in a vast majority of these 
cases it would have been much better if he had refused to listen 
to the promptings of his poetic fancy. For example, it would not 
be difficult to imagine a prose version of proverb No. 1172 which 
would be preferable to the following :— 

Civil and martial mandarins must 

One to his seal, one to his flag, trust ; 
or one of No. 1169 to this :— 

One dash of a civil magistrate’s pen 

Makes the martial magistrate jump again ; 
or one of No. 1133 to this :— 

Try you to defraud in customs and revenue ; 

The mandarin soon will try to be having you. 
But in saying this, we have pointed out the only fault we have to 
find with the book. The proverbs are well selected and arranged, 
and a copious index enables the reader to refer at once to such 
proverbs as bear on any particular subject or subjects. 

One characteristic ot the Chinese, as of all Oriental peoples, pre- 
sents itself prominently in the proverbs before us, and that is the 
wide difference which exists between the high standard of morality 
in matters of government and conduct which they profess to strive 
to reach, and the corruption and dishonesty which pervade 
their practice in every condition of life; in other words, between 
their professions and their deeds. Nothing can be more sublime 
than the motives which it is said should actuate the conduct of 
man to his fellow-men, and yet often in the same page we meet 
with proverbs which throw an unerring light on the real springs of 
action which are uppermost in the minds of the people. What 
saying, for example, could be more suggestive of high-souled 
and pure-handed officials than the following :—“ There are three 
rules for men in office; be upright, be cautious, be diligent.” 
And yet how different is the picture, which evidently is the 
truest to nature, afforded by such as those which appear cheek- 
by-jowl with the above:— Neither dogs nor mailinien injure 
those who give them anything,” “ Men’s hearts are like iron, 
and the rule of mandarins like a furnace,” “ An officer's door 
is like a market-place,” “ Deceive, but don’t insult, a mandarin.” 
But this violent contrast meets one at every turn in China. 
The Emperors, many of whom have been as dissolute, selfish, 
and cruel as it is possible for men to be, have been accus- 
tomed to expatiate in the Peking Gazette on the ardent zeal with 
which they have attempted to follow the virtuous, patriotic, and 
merciful conduct of some idealized being of antiquity ; no Minister 
of State, however itching may be his palm, writes of himself in 
any public document but as of one who passes sleepless nights and 
restless days in his endeavours to suppress all corruption in the 
administration of his department; and whole libraries of books 
are written on the virtues of honest and patriotic mandarins, who, 
if they ever existed, find but very few in modern China to follow 
in their train. Of course we do not mean to say that there are no 
honest and upright officials in China, but such are in an in- 
finitesimal minority. But it should always be borne in mind, in 

lliation of the almost universal corruption, that their salaries are 
udicrously small, often quite insufficient to pay the followers 
and servants necessary to the maintenance of their posts, and that 
they hold their appointments for three years only. The results of 
these causes are that each one is by force of circumstances com- 
pelled to prey upon the inhabitants of the districts under his con- 
trol, and by a selfish instinct is tempted to squeeze as much out of 
the people during the tenure of his office as they will submit to 
= with without breaking out into open revolt. In this way it 

as come to pass that at the present day official virtue is but a 
relative term in China, and people speak with admiration and 
respect of a mandarin who supplements his income out of his sub- 
jects’ pockets without oppressing them, and who tempers bribery 
with a show of justice. ‘‘ Never believe a portionless magistrate 
when he says his rule is pure” is a saying which is plainly the re- 
sult of popular experience. 

The view suggested by a number of proverbs in the volume 
before us of the religious tendencies of the people is very interest- 
ing, and shows how infinitely deeper seated among them is the 
natural worship of heaven or the Supreme Being than are the im- 
_ sophistries and superstitions of Buddha and Laou-tsze. 

eaven is never otherwise than respectfully referred to, while 
nothing can be more contemptuous than the way in which 
Buddhist and Taonist priests are often spoken of. We may quote 
the following proverbs as illustrative of these remarks:—“ Man 
depends on heaven, as a ship on her pilot”; “ Heaven responds to 
man as quickly as shadow to form, or echo to voice”: “‘ There is 
nothing partial in the ways of heaven”; “ Imperial heaven will 


never slight a man of sorrows.” On the other hand, “Only 
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those become bonzes who can’t make a living”; “ The monastery 
faces the nunnery; there is nothing in that—yet there may be”; 
“For one son who becomes a priest nine generations get to 
heaven”; “A magistrate is never at leisure—a bonze always 
is,” &e. 

"The popular views on the various relations of life are abundantly 
illustrated by numerous proverbs in Mr. Scarborough’s collection. 
The necessity of showing filial piety to parents, the value set by 
parents upon sons, and the indifference shown as to the possession 
of daughters, are all plainly traced out; and though there is no 
direct reference to infanticide, there is an unpleasant sound in such 
sayings as, “ When one family rears a@ daughter, a hundred 
families ask her in marriage”; “Those who var daughters hope 
for great suitors.” Judging from some of the proverbs relating to 
the marriage state, Chinese opinion seems to agree with the old 
English saying :— 

A spaniel, a wife, and a walnut-tree, 

The more they are beaten the better they be ; 
but there is abundant evidence that domestic happiness is common, 
and also that not unfrequently “the grey mare is the best horse” 
in China aselsewhere. Between many of the less obvious of these 
Chinese proverbs and those current among ourselves there is a 
striking resemblance; for instance, a halt-witted person is de- 
scribed in our midland counties as being “ninepence in the 
shilling,” and in China as being “ the fourth of a thousand 
cash,” or “two hundred and fifty.” Throughout most of Mr. 
Scarborough’s a very great deal of practical wisdom 
is to be found; and, in these days of superficial acquirements, 
many students might derive benefit from such saws on study as the 
following :—‘ Learning cannot be gulped down,” “Every cha- 
racter must be chewed to get out its juice,” “ Good students are 
like workers in hard wood,” “Most things are easy to learn, but 
hard to master.” 

It may be doubted whether some of the sayings quoted by Mr. 
Scarborough can rightly be described as proverbs; such, for 
example, as to wish “May fair winds attend you!” But, with 
few exceptions, his collection represents very perfectly the pro- 
verbial wisdom of China, and to all who are interested in such 
subjects we confidently recommend his volume. 


YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS.* 


R. LAMONT'S book is interesting, although in some sense it 

is a record of failures. He has a passion for Arctic voyages. 

A good many years ago he published an entertaining volume on 
Seasons with the Sea-Horses; and, after an interval devoted to 
public life and foreign travel, he has returned to his early love 
with as much ardour as ever. Sitting in solitary meditation on 
the bleak shores of Spitzbergen, among the icebergs, walruses, 
seals, and seafowl, he falls into a train of melancholy regrets over 
wasted years of his life, and money squandered on electioneering. 
Looking at things from his personal point of view, we cannot doubt 
that he is right. For he has most of the qualifications, natural and 
adventitious, for a successful Arctic explorer. He has time and 
money at his disposal; he has set his heart on contributing to 
Arctic discovery ; and, as he delights in this sort of life in spite of its 
hardships, its dangers, and its occasional dreariness, he is content 
to resign himself to disappointments when he has done his utmost 
to command success. is days of involuntary waiting pass 
the more easily that he is an enthusiastic sportsman and a deadly 
shot. Most men would be disposed to doubt whether hunting 
the walrus is the most exciting sport in the world. But that is 
Mr. Lamont’s opinion, and he has some right to speak, for he 
has followed the chase in the interior of Africa and Asia, not to 
speak of the highlands of his native Scotland. He and his people 
had their fair share of dangers in the voyage he is describing. 
Twice his steam yacht took the ground or the ice, in treacherous 
currents laden with icebergs and drifting fragments. In case of 
the worst, which seemed extremely likely to happen to them, they 
had to betake themselves to the boats with valuables and necessaries, 
and awaited in intense anxiety a result which they could do little to 
influence. Had their ship been lost, there would have been nothing 
left them but a winter ye in those inhospitable latitudes, or a 
row across the ocean to Norway in their open boats. Twice they 
were saved when they scarcely expected it, and returned to their 
comfortable vessel to find it little the worse. Accidents of the 
kind, as Mr. Micawber remarks, may be confidently expected, and, 
on the whole, the crew of the Drana had cause to congratulate 
themselves on their good fortune. But what most people would 
perhaps regard as the most serious drawback to such adventurous 
cruises are those summer gales of Novaya Zembla which, when 
they come thick with drifting snow, “are productive of the most 
abject state of despair.” The eddying sleet drives every one below 
except the watch and the man at the wheel, who sits like a snow 
statue with his feet in a bag of hay. The look-out has a tremen- 
dous responsibility, as they go groping about the edge of the ice- 
or of some rock-bound coast with its jutting precipices. 

ir knowledge of the currents which may be carrying them 
along is mere guesswork, and they are always in expectation of a 
disagreeable surprise when the atmosphere thins pi them 
their whereabouts. Everything on deck is enveloped in ice, 


* Yachting Seas ; of of Sport 
Ove 
James Lamont, FRGS. London: Coatto & Wintus. 1876. 


and each time the vessel goes about in a succession of cautious 
tacks, the silence is broken by the rattle of showers of icicles. “‘ The 
angle at which the ship heels over to leeward renders ordinary 
occupations impossible; and rather than encounter the hazard of 
tumbling and rolling against each other in the narrow cabin, we 
sit in well-jammed positions and spend the time in desultory 
readin ” 


ty Fa however, is a living proof that a life of this kind 
has a charm for certain es spe and in the general election of 
1868 he withdrew, as he tells us, from a contest for his county, that 
he might undertake another cruise to the North. He superintended 
the building of a screw steam yacht to suit his rey eg the 
Diana of 251 tons was the result. Strong, rakish, and dy, she 
roved all that could be desired, though, when the screw was 
roken at a critical moment, it turned out that the blades had been 
made of soft iron instead of cast steel as per contract. In getting 
his crew together, Mr. Lamont had an eye to the double purpose 
with which he was sailing. It was his intention to force his 
way northward and eastward as far as he could, towards 
the mysterious territories of Gilles Land and Franz Joseph 
Land, or into those little-known seas which lie to the east of 
Novaya Zembla. But as success in these objects depended on the 
season, and as disappointments and delays were certain in any case 
he made his arrangements to fall back on walrus-hunting an 
seal-shooting. It isan idea of his, and it seems a very rational 
one, that amateur enterprise would be greatly promoted were gentle- 
men to combine profit with discovery. By making use of one’s 
idle time, one may not only get a great deal of exciting amuse- 
ment, but fill the ship with a pe that may actually cover its 
expenses. An average seal will yield 20olbs. of blubber, a good- 
sized walrus about 50olbs., and the latter animal, including the 
hide and the ivory, will give a value of about 127. So the hold of 
the Diana was fitted with tanks for the reception of blubber, and 
as her stock of coals was consumed their place was to be filled up 
with cargo. Moreover, in addition to the experienced harpooners 
and others whom he shipped before sailing from Scotland, Mr. 
Lamont had bespoken the services of half a dozen Norsemen 
supposed to be specially at home in chasing these Arctic animals. 
It seems certain, from what he tells us, that making commercial 
adventure one of the objects of Arctic voyaging would rather 
— it. it is only 
going a long way off an ing advantage of the superiority 
phn by steam power that you can hope nowadays “e make 
of The creeks and inlets in the 
more accessible waters swarm with sloops from the various 
Norwegian ports which are fitted out for hunting and nothing 
else. Their hardy mariners push on emulously among the dan- 
gerous ice floes that threaten to beset them and cut off their 
retreat ; and their vessels, by the way, are as little fitted as may be 
for ice navigation, being generally old and most indifferently 
found. But the result is that game of all sorts, amphibious and 
terrestrial, grows annually scarcer. The walruses haye either 
shifted their haunts altogether, or become extraordinarily shy and 
es while valleys in Spitzbergen that used to be pastured 
with great herds of reindeer may be drawn blank day after day by 
the most skilful and indefatigable stalker. So far, however, as the 
reindeer are concerned, much appears to depend on the season. 
Towards the end of the summer, and before starting on the home- 
ward voyage, Mr. Lamont’s hunts might almost be characterized as 
butchery were it not that he was in want of fresh provisions for 
his crew. On one occasion, almost incredible as it sounds, he 
seven out of ten deer on a single drive and with a small 
muzzle-loading rifle. Another time, when we hear of seventeen 
being killed on the same stretch of ground, we are not surprised to 
learn that the poor animals were so tame that “we might have 
shot any number by simply standing in view till they came up to 
be shot.” Nothing but frying and feasting was going forward 
on board; the yacht’s Tiguing was festooned with haunches 
and fat forequarters ; » after ample provision had been 
made for the homeward voyage, several casks full of hams 
were salted down. By way of contrast to this tame slaughter 
of reindeer for the pot or spit, we have some thrilling inci- 
dents of the walrus-hunting which is Mr. Lamont’s ideal of en- 
joyment. The animal may be either shot or harpooned. To 
shoot him he should be approached from behind, as the vulnerable 
spots are in the brain, and the brain is in the back of the unshapely 
head. There is a certain excitement in the stalk over the water, 
for when the walruses lie out in groups they always place a sentinel. 
The boat must steal upon them through the channels among the 
floes, and, according to Mr. Lamont, should its bows jar on the edge 
of the ice the vibrations may give the alarm to the game to a dis- 
tance of a couple of miles or so. But in shooting, with the 
discharge of the shot all is over; either the animal is killed 
where he lies, or he rolls himself over the edge of the ice and 
disappears in the — of the water. When he is harpooned, on 
the contrary, everybody must be on the alert; much more so 
should a couple of great bulls be ned at the same time, as 
not unfrequently happens. They go under with a rush, i 
the stem of the boat down after them; and should the man 
charged with the duty delay to cut clear at the critical moment, 
the wrecked crew may . floating in the icy water before 
they have had time to speculate on the probabilities of 
an accident; or the wounded monster may turn short on the 
line like a salmon, and, rising savagely below the boat, drive 
his tusks through the bottom. In a well-found boat every pre= 
caution is taken against such casualties. Nails and a hammer and 
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plates of metal sheathing are stowed away handy; and indeed all 
the hunting appointments are made as perfect as possible. Still 
fatal accidents are frequent. Manya boat that pulls away cheerily 
from the ship is never heard of again; and on one occasion the 
Diana picked up a stranded walrus boat, with broken lines, that 
had evidently been under to the drowning of the crew. 
We need not say much of Mr. Lamont’s volume as a record of 
discovery, for the simple reason that, through no fault of his own, 
he discovered very litt!e. His perseverance and enterprise deserved 
a better recompense; but luck is everything in Arctic navigation, 
and in the season of 1869 in particular the ice seems to have been set 
thick to the southward. Repeatedly he steamed up for those narrow 
‘waters which lead to the east of Novaya Zembla, to the KaraSea, or to 
the icy waters that lie towards Gilles Land on the north coast of 
i Sometimes he was stopped on the threshold ; some- 
times he could thread their dangerous mazes up to a certain point, 
but had to return in the end without having achieved any tangible 
results. Nothing, we should imagine, can be more mortifying 
than the consciousness that the settled lie of the ice-pack, after an 
unusually inclement season, makes fresh oration absolutely 
hopeless; and it would appear that the climate must have changed 
greatly in the last two orthreecenturies, or else that theearliest Arctic 
navigators, who sailed northwards in comparative cockle-shells, had 
the luck which their extraordinary daring deserved. Year after year 
en may be locked out by leagues of impenetrable ice-fields from 
that was laid down on the charts one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years ago. In taking leave of Mr. Lamont we may 
add that he has — the een, yee and con- 
tem ies to good lite: i is inter- 
with information, which makes 
it a valuable record of discovery the earliest period to the 
present time. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


* FARMER'S Vacation ”* seems to have been spent as wisely, 

i profitably, and pleasantly as vacations used to be spent by 
University men in days when reading was a reality without 
being an intolerable burden, and unfashionable places were often 
selected as being precisely those where men might read without 

of disturbance all the morning, and find enjoyable walks and 
rides for the afternoon; as some very few men still spend a holi- 
day when they neither intend to write a book nor to get up mate- 
rial for small talk during the coming season. The Channel 
Islands have been quite as much visited and described as they 
deserve ; but that does not render them less interesting to a man 
who likesto see with his own eyes and choose for himself, not 
what he “‘ ought to have seen,” but what he really cares to see. 
Holland is a land of dull weather and wearisome sameness of 
scenery ; but scenery is not the only thing worth seeing or travelling 
to see, and Holland has sights of its own to show that are quite as 
interesting in their way as the highest mountain that was ever 
climbed or the most remarkable of historical relicsand ruins. Mr. 
Waring’s professional interest in the peculiar agri 
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his art are intelligible to all, and nearly all feel a respect for the 
oldest and most universal, and an interest in the simplest and least 
——— of human industries, which they entertain for no 
. Consequently Mr. Waring’s descriptions of the rich 
polders of the Netherlands, of the farm-buildings and houses whose 
size and comfort bear witness to the solid wealth of their owners, 
of the carefully kept dairies and the cheese factories, will be ac- 
~~. circle of readers who have themselves little or 


areas of land—some of it 
lakes or inlets from time immemorial, some of 

drowned by inundations of which history still preserves 
the record—have been reclaimed for habitation and culti- 
vation ; of the methods by which the same or similar 
objects were achieved in olden days. The vast dykes that still 
_ great part of the Netherlands from the tides of the North 

or the floods of the Rhine, and the soil they guard, lying 
many yards below high-water mark, remind the observer how very 
ancient is the system of reclamation which, in its latest feats, 
seems one of the marvellous tasks that have taxed to the utter- 


* A Farmer's Vacation. By George E. Waring, junior, of Farm. 
Reprinted, with Additions, from “Scribner’s Monthly.” Illustrated. 
Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 


they relied on their artificial coasts when they ventured to build 
villages, to scatter a large population, and even to found cities, at 
such a level that a single breach in the sea-wall might expose 
them all to be anently covered. The saying that the country 
of the Netherlands “ draws fifty feet of water” does not, of course, 
express a literal truth. Great part of it is above high-water mark, 
or no one would ever have settled there; great part of the rest 
was rather marsh and swamp than lake—that is, lay between high 
and low water mark—or its reclamation would hardly have entered 
into the minds of men. But there is a large area which lies so 
far below the sea-level that the canal-boats sail at a considerable 
elevation over the surrounding land, while the ships into which 
their loads are delivered have their keels on a level with the mast 
or cabin chimney-top of the canal-boats. Ships and farmhouses 
are not near enough for their respective heights to be compared ; 
but if they were, it is strictly true that the roofs of the houses 
would be seen to be lower than the vessels’ keels, and that the 
fishes swim above the topmost branches of the trees. As it is, the 
double series of canals by which the water is drained from the re- 
claimed lands, and the gradual ascent by which it is delivered into 
the distant ocean, present a much slighter contrast, and preclude 
the possibility of actually realizing by the eye the difference of the 
extreme levels—the polder in which the cattle feed, and the sea, 
forty feet higher, on which the vessels float that convey the dairy 
produce to England or America. These polders are the richest 
and most valuable soil in the Netherlands, and, great as is the 
cost of reclamation, the available land recovered sells at. once 
at a rate which nearly covers the actual expense of the 
costliest work yet achieved, leaving the State—which alone 
can undertake such enormous works—the clear gainer by the 
entire taxation which the land and the population it will 
support can bear. We should recommend to any one who 
has not time or desire to read through Mr. Waring’s modest 
volume to study at least his lucid account of the draining of the 
Haarlem Lake, so as to understand the courage, skill, and perse- 
verance which such works even now require, and to form somé 
faint idea of the pains and determination by which the country 
was enlarged and preserved in the days when steam-power was yet 
unknown. Mr. Waring carefully explains the peculiar em 

ments arising from the intermittent working of the windmills, and 
the enormous addition to the necessary “ basin ” space—the canals 
built up for the reception of the drainage water—which that work- 
ing required. 

A Summer in Norway * is a well-written, pleasant, but by no 
means striking description of scenery and people that have been 
described a hundred times before. Any one who has never seen 
the midnight sun, and has no idea what it is really like, may get 
a clear notion of the phenomenon from this volume. Any one 
who has never enjoyed Norwegian salmon-fishing, or heard other 
people talk about it, and the charms of the country to which 
it introduces them, will here find the best available substitute 
for direct knowledge of the subject. Any one who has never 
sat in a carriole or read of carriole-travelling will learn what 
a carriole is, and what are its pleasures and inconveniences ; 
and any one who knows nothing about the hardy yeomanry 
of Norway, the stock from which have sprung so man 
nobilities, will get some slight notion of a people well wo 
understanding from these pages. But we fear that when this is 
said, there is not much more to say for a very readable book, and 
that the class to whose consideration we have commended it— 
educated English men and women who have neither visited Norway 
nor heard and read as much as they care to know about it—is not 
numerous enough to give it a remunerative circulation in England. 
Its prospects at home may be better. America is so far off that 
men cannot take a month's fishing in Norway by way of a yearly 
holiday ; and the regular American travellers seldom venture into 
regions devoid of all the comforts of hotels,and by no means 
attractive to ladies ; so that the author may hope to find plenty of 
his countrymen who neither know all that he can tell them nor 
are quite indifferent to it. 

A Glimpse at the Art of Japant{ is not a book to be 
skimmed, and the treatment is a little too deep and technical 
to attract the ordinary reader, or win from him that at- 
tentive study which is necessary to understand it, But to 
artists, to concerned in designing and in art manufactures, 
to intelligent collectors and connoisseurs, it should be welcome, 
as affording a careful and well-considered view of the prin- 
ciples and p Rares of Oriental art, and of its signal divergence 
from all that is called by the same name in Europe; of the mode 
in which, by foregoing the attempt to represent nature accurately, 
and subordinating literal truth to practical availability, the artists 
of Japan and China have succeeded ina class of designs and a 
kind of ornamentation hardly studied here, and of the exquisite 
taste in colour which has given so peculiar a value to their ware. 
The deficiency of the book is its poverty in illustrations. These 
are few, and those which are given are mere faint outlines of figures, 


* A Summer in Norway ; with Notes on the Industries, Habits, Customs, 
and Peculiarities of the People, the History and Institutions of the Country 
its Climate, Topography, and Productions, Also, an Account of the Red- 
Deer, Reindeer, and Elk. By John Dean Caton, LL.D., ex-Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois. Chicago: Jansen & Ca 
London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

t+ A Glimpse at the Art of Japan. By James Jackson Jarves, Authos 
of “ Art Studies,” “ Art Idea,” &c. &e. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
_—" : The Riverside Press. London: Sampson Low & Ca 
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tivation of the lands whic 0 and her sister provinces 
have reclaimed from the ocean, gave a special purpose to his 
journey, and lends a continuity and unity to his narrative which 
i the travels and writings of holiday tourists rarely possess. A : 
4 farmer fortunately can write as he can talk about his trade, with- 
i} out that fear of puzzling or wearying his audience which would 
H hamper the merchant or manufacturer. The technical terms of 
Hl nothing to do with farming, and know just enough of it to dis- ; 
| tinguiah a shorthorn from an Alderney or a clover-field from 
Hl pasture-land. But the most valuable and interesting part of his 
if work is that which explains, with extreme care and clearness, 
if and with the help of a few simple diagrams, maps, and illustra- 
i 
| 
| 
| most the gigantic mechanical resources of the age; how nearly | uuu 
| the windmill achieved all that steam-engines can do; how early 
the Dutch ventured upon what appears the most daring of human in- 
li ventions, the creation of a land from the ocean bottom, not by raising 
if the soil, but simply by excluding the water; and how completely 
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p ing to the unprofessional reader no idea whatever, save that 
of imperfection, incompleteness, and illegibility. They have, of 
course, their use meaning as explanatory of Japanese drawing, 
and its adaptation to curved surfaces; but to render the book fully 
serviceable to students much more should have been given. As it 
is, however, the volume is one which all interested in art wares, of 
whatever kind, should possess, and which they will be able to 
illustrate by comparing its descriptions and the principles it lays 
down with the numerous collections of Eastern art manufactures 
accessible to English students. It may give some little help, 
perhaps, to the development of a better and more eclectic school 
of design than we yet \. 

The record of a Quaker's experiences among the Indians * is not 
written with any party bias, and shows no disposition to criticize 
with severity the managementof the Department, scandalous as most 
Americans believe it to be, nor yet to side with the Indians against 
the white men, to apologize for the cruelties of the savage, or ex- 
aggerate the treacherous crimes of a civilized soldiery. The author 
was a teacher under the patronage of the Government and on good 
terms with the Government agents, and therefore avoids any disclo- 
sures which might be offensive to his employers or injurious to his 
friends. Himself frequently exposed to danger, and living within 
sight of the most horrible scenes of the frightful border warfare 
that breaks out from time to time, he is under no temptation to 
— Indian atrocities ; and, as a fervent votary of his own faith, 

e regards with especial horror the superstitious and idolatrous 
practices of the “ savages,” and the occasional captures of white 
women and children (generally Mexicans) by those whom he 
describes as heathens. Yet the general bearing of his testimony 
is favourable to the Indians, and most ing to his country- 
men. That the great majority even of such tribes as the Kiowas 
and Comanches wish to keep the even under severe pro- 
vocation, and are seldom entangled in war except when made 
answerable for the action of young, impulsive, and unmanage- 
able members of the tribe, oy to madness by some 
of the treacherous surprises and atrocious massacres which the 
commanders of the American troops have repeatedly com- 
mitted, and which the President has never punished—examples of 
which are incidentally given in the course of the Quaker’s narrative 
—that they are not incapable of civilization were they put under 
tutelage and protected from the} white traders who make them mad 
with the vilest of intoxicating liquors, and encourage them to out- 
rages by supplying them with rifles, revolvers, and ammunition—are 
the conclusions to which the author's intimate knowledge of a con- 
siderable portion of two of the least tameable tribes appears to have 
led him. To these conclusions the language and conduct of the elders 
and responsible chiefs, as related by nearly all trustworthy autho- 
rities—we do not count either borderers or soldiers among such— 
would seem distinctly to point. The Quakers have seldom failed 
to make and keep peace with the Indians if they are let alone. 
But the — system of tribute and robbery, exemption from 
law and liability to massacre, the practice of supplying the Indians 
with clothes and food (in payment of annuities promised when they 
were removed from their original homes), half of which are embezzled 
on the way, and the other of such a quality as white paupers 
would reject with scorn, the encroachments of pioneers, the im- 
portation of whisky, the impunity of many leaders in the worst 
outrages, and the slaughter of any body of Indians—men, women, 
or children—that may come to hand, in retaliation for “ Indian 
outrages,” without any attempt to detect and hunt down the per- 
petrators—can only end in renewed “ wars,” and in the final 
extermination of the Red Man. 

The story, not unduly prolonged, of An American in Icelandt, 
is open to the same remark that we have made on A Summer in 
Norway. Iceland, so far as English readers and English tourists 
are concerned, has been so thoroughly ransacked and explored, 
so frequently and fully described, that a new account of the country 
or the people, however well done, has the disadvantage of being 
obviously superfluous. The inherent interest of the island, its wild 
scenery, its strange history and literature, and the many relics of 
its ancient institutions which are still to be traced in its language 
and customs, are amply sufficient to ensure attention for one good 
book on the subject. But the field is necessarily limited, inasmuch as 
Iceland has but a small area, a monotonous character, and a very 
tame history; and, these once described, there is nothing more to 
say about it. If the many English and translated works on 

ic subjects have not found their way to American readers, 
we do not doubt that their countryman’s sketches, slight though 
they be, will excite some interest. 
these Biographies of English Radical Leaders { the 
principal, if not the sole, merit is that they are “brief.” The 
men are ill selected, their history is badly told, their eulogies are 
poms | exaggerated, and the writer’s notions of English 
ities prospects are laughably absurd. He fancies that Sir 
harles Dilke is one of the foremost men in Parliament, and not 

* The Life and Adventures of a Quaker among the Indians. By Thomas 
C. Batley. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard, & Dillingham. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

An in Iceland: its People, and 

i 3 with a Description of its Mi T ration in t, 1874 ; 
with Notes on the and Faroe Islands, 
Eruption of 1875. By Samuel Kneeland, A.M., M.D., Secretary and Pro- 
fessor of AA and Physiology in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Tetadeay. ith Map and Nineteen Illustrations. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks, & Co. Lendon: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

m= Biographies; English Radical Leaders. By R. J. Hinton. 
You. Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 


at all unlikely to have his choice, ere long, between the Premier- 
ship of a Monarchy and the Presidency of a Republic; that Mr. 
Peter Taylor is a popular idol; and that the principal leaders of 
opinion out of doors are Mr. Odger, Mr. Richards, Mr, Bradlaugh, 
n undertaking 4 Comparative History Religions* we 
yond his knowledge and his powers. In endeavouring to perform 
it within the limits of two err duodecimo volumes, he has 
assuredly condemned himself, not merely to complete, but to 
ludicrous, failure. Nor is the fault pe that of choosing an 
absurdly grand title for an insignificant work. The really historical 
information contained in the two “parts” now before us is very small, 
though they pretend to embrace a complete view of “sacred” 
books, from the date of Job, or the Zend-Avesta, to that of the 
Book of Mormon ; and the light thrown on the actual relations of 
different “Scriptures” and creeds is even less valuable. On the 
whole, we can hardly understand why the book was written; and 
we cannot conceive why it should ever be read. 

Two Lecturest on the relation of the Law to the Churches, by 
Mr. Justice Strong of the Supreme Court, are so very good that we 
only regret that they are not more complete and elaborate. For their 
of explaining to future ministers of religion 
the Church as a human society, owning pro , claiming rights, 
and capable of interfering with the righte oF must be sub- 
ject to the law of the land, and of explaining how far, in general, 
the laws of the States take izance of ¢ urch affairs, how far 
the Courts will interfere, and how far they consider themselves 
bound by the official action of the Church in its co ite cha- 
racter, or by its legitimately framed regulations—the ures are 
admirably framed. They go just so far as it was possible to go in lay- 
ing down general principles, and pause just when any further inquiry 
would have led the author into the intricacies of technical detail 
and local differences of law. The result of the discourses may be 
summed up in this—that in the country where the idea of a “ free 
Church in a free State ” has been worked out most fully and con- 
sistently, a Church is a voluntary society, recognized by the State 
in that capacity alone, and dealt with in exactly the same way and 
= my same principles on which English law deals with an ordinary 

ub. 

Mrs. or Miss Gail Hamilton undertakes to preach to the preachers 
a series of Sermons} which certainly contain a good deal of 
sound and practical truth often overlooked by the clergy, and much 
oftener by laymen of an ecclesiastical or ‘‘evangelical” turn of 
mind. It is a little amusing to read in one place a sentence from 
which the “ subjection of women ” follows as a necessary and direct 
corollary ; and it might be possible to find a few actual contradic- 
tions and palpable inconsistencies in this very volume. Butin the 
main the doctrines inculcated in these sermons are sound, and, 
where they are unsound, they err precisely in the opposite direction 
to that in which ordinary preachers, lay or clerical, go astray. 
There is an aggressiveness in the title which but too truly reflects 
the tone of the book ; and we cannot but think that, if it had been 
revised by a sensible man, sharing most of the writer’s opinions 
but free from her feminine petulance and from that air of intellec- 
tual superiority which clever women are wont so absurdly to assume, 
the omission of passages amounting in all to some six pages would 
have doubled the circulation and quadrupled the influence of the work. 

Our New Minister § is, we tancy, a first attempt in fiction; 
apparently a woman’s. There is no power in it, and the ground is 
very ill chosen ; constantly approaching topics so distinctly religious 
that they ought to be left wholly apart from the foolish flirtations 
which make up the substance of the story. It is possible that on 
another subject, and with the advantage of a plot, which is want- 
ing to this tale, ——- better might be achieved. Going West || 
is a good brisk boy’s book; Mice at Play { and the Story-Book 
Sor the Children ** are capital reading for winter evenings ina young 
latter especially good. Margery Keith and Faii 
and Patience {{ are of flimsy material, but not objectionable; and 
the “ Young Defenders” §§ is a book which will delight boys 
between ten and fourteen. 


* A Comparative His of Religions. By James C. Moffat, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological in New York: Dodd 
& Mead. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1875. 
t+ Two Lectures upon the Relations of Civil Law to Church Polity, Dis- 
cipline, and Property. By Hon. William Strong, LL.D., Justice of the 
— Court, U.S. New York: Dodd & Mead. London: Sampson Low 
Co. 


. 


Sermons to the Clergy. By Gail Hamilton, Author of “Country 
Living and a &c. &c. Boston: William F. Gill & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

Our New Minister. By E.G. Perryman. New York: T. Whittaker. 
shee Sampson Low & Co. 

Going West; or, the Perils of a Poor q Oliver Optic, Author 
ot America Abroad,” With Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

Q Mice at Play: a Story for the Whole Family. By Neil Forest. With 
Eighteen Illustrations by Sel Eytinge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 
** 4 Story-Book for the Children. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. Illustrated. 
Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 
+ Margery Keith. By Virginia F. Townsend. Boston: Loring. Lon- 

Faith and Patience ; or, the Harrington Girls. A Story. Sophy 
wittmon New York: Randolph & Co. London: Sampson wee Uo. 

§§ The Forest Glen Series. Brought to the Front; or, the Young De- 
_ By Elijah Kellogg, Author of “Sowed by the Wind,” &c. &c. 
ustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. London: Sampson Low & Co 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 26, 1876. 


A new edition of Poe's Poems *, with a strongly 
memoir; the Myth of Stone Idol+,a not very striking story in 
fluent feeble verse ; and two collections of poems, named from the 
alliterative titles of their first pieces, The Bird and the Bell}, 
now and then lively and spirited, and the Rose and Roof-Tree §, 
sometimes musical, complete our list for the month. 


* Memorial Edition. Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan Poe. Including 
— by John H. Ingram ; Tributes to his Memory by Prefessor Lowell 
and N. P. Willis ; with the Letters, Addresses, and Poems of the Memorial 
Ceremonies at the Monumental Dedication. New York: N. J. Middleton. 


1976. 
+ The Myth of Stone Idol: a Love of Dakota. By William 
P. Jones, ., late President of the North-Western Female College, 


Evanston, Ill. Chicago : Griggs & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
t The Bird and the Bell; with other Poems. By Christopher Pearse 
Cranch. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 
§ Hose and Roof-Tree. Poems by George Parsons Lathrop. Boston : 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to qny part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
$7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


SEN ATE, PULPIT, BAR.—ELOCUTION— 
Quod mazgis ad vos pertinet, et nescire malum est.” —Hor. 

Mr. GEORGE VANDENHOFF, Be Gower Street (W. 
leading Actor of the Haymarket Theatre, and honou 
Shaksperean Actor, and Lecturer thro’ hout the United States). im: 

TIONS, ensuring an easy pee. forcible, and unaffected style of delivery, with a system of 


VOCAL CULTURE e 
Mr. V ‘ANDENHOFF" Wo on Elocution is a Text- Sok and the United 
hest prizes at tercollegiate Oratorical 


States, and ‘sPupils have taken the hig’ 
ntests in N ‘ork.—101 Gower Street, W.C. 
STAMMERING. and all Defects of Speech, not organic, effectually Cured. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Eight £40; Four £20. Election, Second Week in May.—Apply te the SECRETARY, the 
College. Cheiten am. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOL: ARSHIPS.— An ELECTION 

to the SEWELL SCHOLARSHIP. value and FOUR other ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of £50. One of £30, and One of aan, will be held on Wednesday, May = 
1876. They are all ‘tenable for Four years. ~ Apply to the BuURSAR, Radley College, Abin 


HiG# tHGATE SCHOOL.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
School _— PSitichrae £40, £40, in July.—Application to be made to the HEAD-MasTER, 


AL SH COLL E @G@ E. 


This COLLEGE contains €LASSICAL, MODERN, and 
PREPARATORY LOWER SC 

Boarding and Tuition, under a, £30; over Fourteen, £90. Hon-Ghareholders pay an 
extra fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home 

For further information, apply to to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. Head- Master, late Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


ERMANY.—High-class EDUCATION at the ROYAL 
COLLEGES, Cassel (attended by the Sons, C4 be Crown Prince of Germany). with 
thorough German, French, and English Private Tu by Resident Graduates, an: 
English home. Delightful neighbourhood of W ithelmshohe, the Aue, Park, and Valley of 
the Fulda. Prospectus, with highest references. Terms, 70 to 90 Guineas, inclusive.—Address, 
Dr. SAURE, M.A., Cassel (who will be in England i in April). 


WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHOOTE, B.A. 

BOYS, between Seven and Twelve, for Public Schools. ‘Terms. 103 
and 120 Gene olidays as at Winchester eColteee. After Easter he can receive Two or 
Three Boys.—Address, Home Close, Hursley, Winchester 


OOLWICH, LINE, CONTROL, COOPER'S HILL.— 

v. Dr. HUGHES cw rang. Cam.), who has over 300, has VACANCIES for 

the next Examin ations. Cl: jence, French, German, and Drawin; 
also receive (quite distinct) younger PUPILS for a more extended course.—Ealing, W 


FOLKESTONE. .—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
Cambridge Honoursman and a ar staff of Teachers, pre eg 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,061, FEBRUARY 26, 1876: 


The Slave Circular Debate. 
Spain. The SuezCanal Debate. M. Buffet’s Collapse. Recent Elections. 
Count Arnim. The Indian Legislation Bill. 
Inclosure. 


The Memorial to Kea 
Ragusan 
The Underground Railway Mob. Modern Gardens. 
Personal Intelligence. A Busy Board. 
The Gascon at the Olympic. 


Fires in Theatres. 


England from a German Point of View. Clough’s Existence of Mixed Langu 
a an it of View. lough’s ixed fy 
Emerson's Letters and Social Aims. Chess, 
Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. Pe. 3 Young Alcides. 
Chinese Proverbs. Yachting in the Arctic Seas. 
Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,060, FEBRUARY 19, 1876: 
The Royal Title—The Suez Canal Debate—Prince Bismarck and the Press—The 
New Court of Final Appeal—France—Lord Carnarvon on West Africa—The 
Merchant Shipping Bill—The Increase of the Episcopate. 


for the o Universities a, for all C ils successful at the last 
of the Line. 
WESIGATE-ON-SEA, Kent.—W. THORNTON BULLOCK, 
B.A., Oxon. (Classical Honours, Mods.), for Eight years Assistant-Master at Temple 
Grove, prepares BOYS for the Public Schools.—Terms, &c., on application. 


DUCATION (Thorough and Scriptural)—A BENEFICED 
CLERGYMAN earnestly desires to recommend a First-Class LADIES’ SCHOOL. The 
Mansion is enclosed in its own grounds of several acres, ina beautiful and mesithy situation near 


London. Professors and Lectures. Advertiser's only interest in this School arises from his 
having had liar facilities for learning the Teaching ey Sl = remarkable Moral Power of 
he Principal over youth, so that he thankfully 


to her Training, and 
feels that he 1s now discharging a duty to 5 car ‘esiring "for thelr Daughters Educa 
thorough and safe, based upon the Bible.—Address, VICAR. 


A YOUNG GERMAN LADY of position desires to find a 
HOME where, in exchange for German and French, she can acquire ENGLISH 
Address, Mrs. OGILVIE, Newton House, Farquhar Road, Upper Norwood. 


T° LADIES of POSITION.—As SECRETARY or TRA- 
AV ELLING COME a Gentlewoman by birth and education. A good Reade 
Traveller. Excellent references._Address, A. B., ‘1 


VENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED b 7 YOUNG MAN, 
Three or Four Evenings a week, otinning Eacsieom, reulars, &c., to assist a 
Books, or any similar capacity.—Address, G. K., 8 Canal Terrace, Cam- 


AGRICU LTURAL and ESTATE PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN, 


residing in Hampshire. will have a VACANCY after the 25th of March. A combat 
table home, with unusual facilities for souuiriog knowledge in a in all its branches, 
including the Cultivation of Hops, an ing and ing of Stock, is offered ; also 
the Management of Landed Estates. Highest ope given and expected. For full par- 
ticulars and terms, which will include the kee; a horse, apply to CHARLES E. Curtis. 


Crescent, 


anyers. Farringdon, Alton, Hants. The A hak having an Aus connexion is 
able to offer unusual advantages to young Gentlemen wishing to Emigrate. 
(THE VICTORIA LADIES’ CLUB (under Distinguished 


- Di for Ladies only, is NOW OPEN, at 25 Regent Street (corner of Jermyn 
ree 
Every convenience of a private house. 
—— £2 2s. a year ; Family Tickets, £3 
d particulars may be hed. on -- to the LADY MANAGER. 


The Payee of Bargaining—Ragusa—The of Puffery—Proposed C i 
of Joan of Arc—Some West London Mfanors—The Ei Eupion Gas Company— 
Vilage Museums—The Girres Centenary—Crossed Cheques—Othello at the 
yoeum, 


Thielmann’s Journey in the Caucasus—Paul’s Life of Godwin—Lord Dunraven’s Irish 
Architecture—Laman Blanchard—Ersilia—The Reunion ba at Bonn— 
terature. 


L’ Art—Morice’s Pindar—Hugh Crichton’s erman 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


USIOAL UNION. H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, 


‘The First of Eight MATINEES, Tuesday, April 25. Papini, Auer. Mune, 

ff, red binstein are expected. The rd of 1875, with a list of 

200 Artists engaged engaged ted to Vieuxtemps, is now publi embers having 

to to the Director. Subscription, Two Guineas, paid 
by cheque before Easter, to J. ELLA, 9 Victoria Square. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The FOURTEESTE WINTER EXHIBITION Lf SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mail East. till F: Admission 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP., Secretary. 


Denes GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRATORIUM.” with ~ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” The Night of the Crucifixion» 


”” “Soldiers of the hristian Marty Gaming Table,” &c.—DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New New Bend Stree, Ten to Six. Admission. Is. 


WALTON. WINTER EXHIBITION now 
lection of Fine Water-Colour Drawings on VIEW. and ag ~ea 
Burlingtow Ten till Dusk.—Ad 


Ten till Five. 


ORPORATION of LONDON.—RECORDS’ CLERK.—The 
ibrary Committee of the Corporation of the City of London desire to receive APPLI- 
CATIONS for the office of Records’ Clerk. F atl rinsed os particulars of duties and emoluments 
may be obtained at the Town Clerk's Office, Guildhall, E.C.. at which place ain day the 
applicant's oon writing) and copies of testimonials must be “edged on or before the 11th y ot 


March nex 
Ability to read and t nslate Early M in Norman French, Latin, and cit 
__ Guildhall, February 1, 1876. MONCKTON,. 


facility will be 

HY DKOPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—_Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For 

quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson n the pren Private d Park. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under Contract 

for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean. India, China, Japan,and Australia. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from South- 
ampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every Friday. and from Brindisi, 
with the Overland Mails, every Monday.—Oftices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspar 


Street. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
alle 2 Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Jans established. Suites of 
Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 


P. O. "RICKARDS, Manager. 


(CHISWICK HOUSE and GROUNDS. A Series of TEN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC V. taken by WILLIAM expressly for, published 
with the special permission of, H.R.1. the Prince of WA! of as 


The Pictures are of the uniform size of 11} by 9, and are issued, in order of subscription, 
handsomely mounted on mounts, 22 by 17, Set in portfolio. Price £3 = 


MARION & Co., 22 and 23 Soho Square, Saaden. 


COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS COMPLETED, Collated, Titled, Bound 
into Volume, Portfoliced, or am, 


Sananes Department on the Ground Floor. 


OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.—1ihe “ROFESSORSHIP 


of and "MORAL POLITICAL &£CONOMY, 


CANT of Prot 

Chair of Political in College, London. Candidates 
‘and testimonials to under cover to the 

may be learnt on application to J. G. Grueswoon. LL-D.. Principal of the College. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


fessor 


LANOFORTES at & CO. new and extensive 


verg, and all oe most namo makers. y & Co.'s 0 Guinea Pianoforte in bla Walnut, 

throughout, very durable excellen tone, prises 

Three Years’ ey £5 10s. per Quarter. ” 


February 26, 1876.] 


The Saturday Review. 


(THE “ SPECIALITE” SHERRY. 


“ Free from acidity and heat.""—British Medical Journal. 
THE “SATURDAY REVIEW ” writes: 


‘e must confess, however, that some of the testimonials........g0 far to prove that 
this ur must be in some ways really a very remarkable wine.” 


JOHN WOOLCOTT, Esq, FRCS. 
JFOUNDER of the 


KEN COUNTY OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, writes: 


I enclese a Cheque for your account, and I take this opportuni 
to testify concerning the excellent quality of your dr: “ SPECIALIT —— 
I have been a great sufferer with gout. and fora long time I have been in search of a light 
Sherry, free from acid, which I a a and feel that it was dving me good instead of harm, 
and on such I found your wine, an 'e recommen: it extensively to my patients ia conse- 
quence.—Muitlar —Mauitland House, Parade, Tunbridge Wells. 


PROFESSOR REDWOOD’S AN ALYSIS certifies the Wine 


from mineral acid or inorganic matter not vielded by grape juice. The fixed acid 
ig the trae gf the grape. The ash contai tains nothing foreign to the grape. The results are 
all sati 


TAVALIDS and PERSONS who have GOUTY or URIC 
ACID TENDENCIES will find qosr “SPECIAIITE” SHERRY pure and whole- 
some.— Dr. HARDWICKR, Coroner for Middlesex, Metropolitan Public Analyst. 


qT has ATTAINED and DESERVES a GREAT MEDICAL 


REPUTATION.—Medica! Record. 


FOUNDED on its FREEDOM from ACIDITY and HEAT. 


British Medical Journal. 


To the MEAL of a PATIENT SUFFERING from DYS- 


PEPSIA it would be VALUABLE.— Medical Times. 
(THE “ SPECIALITE” SHERRY is now 


ADOPTED and RECOMMENDED by NEARLY 
[THREE THOUSAND PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 
FOR its VALUABLE DIETETIC QUALITIES.—Modical 


yu E PRICE of this rt ore wholesome, and most 


agreeable Wine is based upon the “CASH PAYMENT SYSTEM” erietiy. hence its 

low price, 30s. Dozen, £9 Octave Cask, £18 Quarter Cask. Railway Carriage paid. 
FrELTOE & SONS, Established Sixty-one years, Sole Pro- 
prietors and Importers. 


(CHIEF ESTABLISHMENT; 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, ayp 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
Directors. 


Henry R. B: Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius’ E. M.P. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. Bart F.R.S. 
njamin Shaw, 
Charles Eman ha Dudley Robert Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Cor ffers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation ‘in Four-Fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the 
Profits such rotite' being either added to the Policy, applied in Reduction of ium, or Paid 
in Cash. at the option of Insu 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in Sums of not less 
the Tontine Pi le tothe lifetime of the Assured, are granted with participation in Profits on 
ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Gtoeet, | London. 
Invested assets on Di ber 31, 1875 

n o 
Reversionary y Bonus allotted for the five years ended Bist 
cove 
Aggrenste Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 5,523,138 
The Rapenen of Management (including Commission) are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 
ATTE NTION is ornocialty called tothe New (REVISED and REDUCED) Rates of Pre- 
mium recently adopted by the Office. 
The Rates for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than HERETO- 


ORE. 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 
psa NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 


NO Policy Holder is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


F £1,574,118 
Annual Income 217,374 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
[YPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH. General Manager. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1807. 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 
Agenis, post free. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


(Removed from Conduit 


ALBEMARLE STREET, | 
Clty OFFICES: 8 Old Broad Street, and 
80 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES: ot Manchester, Brighton, Bristol, 


Plymouth. 


| ;AMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
138 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and WAS CHANDLERS to se Majesty the Queen and 
1.R.H. the Prince of Wal 

now on view their new tds of MODERATOR ana KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 

PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique eee of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican.se. CANDLEs of all deseriptio: 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-IANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


NOTICE. —WILLS’ BEST BIRDS-EYE. Every Packet of 
LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self-Coiling, Fire — Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or ag 3 Opening. 
tuses free. CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Pari 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 

Cuigr Orricr—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


PHENIxX FIRE OFFIO 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTaBLisHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etfected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVE 
YOUN BROOMFIELD. } Secretaries. 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
stele to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
(PHE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap OrricgE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
‘ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are base at the Head Office on the Terms voang tal with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall belo 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terins, fa 
At 5 per cent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of f Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at ale yh current exchange of the pn A - aay of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


Prospec' 
Liverpoo], and Dublin. 


TP ALID FURN ITURE.—RE, ADING EASELS and BED 
Py combined, for holding Books and Meals in any position over a Bed, Sofi 
; Invalid Couches, adjustable to any yt oe DY £5 5s. ; Bath Chairs.30s.; Reclining 
Bea Couch £7 =: Merlin Chairs, = 10s. Carryi ing Chairs, with sliding 
handles, £2 15s.; Bed Rests, 128. 6d.; Boards, 
free.—J. CARTER. 64 New "Cavendion Great Portland Street, London, W 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 
each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
BK DM™MtIS TON & 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 ozs.) price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


GHAVING WITHOUT SOAP or WATER.—LLOYD’S 


EUXESIS renders the of Shoving agreeable to the most irritable skin, 
which it leaves cool, smooth, refreshed ; soap-boxes and other incumbrances are 
entirely with. The is sold coliapsibie tubes, price Is. and 3s. each, by 
all Chemists eo and by the LLOYD. Wis 1A. 9. Liova, 

dole low of A. 
Sores Severe, I icester Square B.—Be careful to observe that the uine Euxesis bears 
words" Prepared only by his Widow in ved ink across labels, “Asif for the Wider 


Approved Bills dor 
Sales and arokeses effected in British and ‘Fosslen Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ak Pensions realized. 

Every tue description of Banking Business aud Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON. Chairman. 


(THE ASSOCIATION of LAND FINANCIERS, Limited, 
7 Whitehall Place, London, 8.W.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that. in acco 
with the powers vested in the A 
BONDS issued under the terms of the Prospectus, bearing date March 7. 1474 (otherwise redeem 
able by yearly y ron ot up to 1884), willbe be PAID OFF and REDEEMED D at PAR at the 
above Uttices on August 31 next, after which date ail Interest thereon will cease. 

By Order, R. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 


London, February 22, 1876. 
"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington « Co., is the very best article next 
to silver that can as such, either usefully or 
distinguished from 


ailver. 
Fiddle or or | Ess or 
PATTERNS: Old ‘Silver. 

£ we “i 

Table Forks or Spoons 2 2 5 e 

Dessert ditto ditto lu. 

Tea Spoons. 13. 

These areall as strongly plated, and are in every respect at leant s equal to what other houses 
are selling as their tirst quality at very roca higher prices. A seco tality of Png ‘Pattern 

‘Table Spoons and Forks, 23s. per ; rt, 17s. per dozen; T "Fea 

and Coffee Sets, from £3 15s. to et Dish Covers. £9 to £24 Gomer Dis lus. 


at proportionate 
§ in existence of Plated oe by Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Kni 

Forks. All kinds of Replating done by the Patent Process. 


8. BURTON, General CTALOGUE. po Irenmenger, by appointment, to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOG 

Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List: 

rooms, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4 ‘New 4, as Perry's P! ; and 

tant parts of t ingdo way is 

WILLIAM 8. BIRTON will always undertake delivery at a small ony Kal nd 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
alt UGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The 
Cash Prices; po 

1862. 


original, 
ral. Extra C for time Large, 1 


Tea 
to £18 8s. the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 
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NS LL. WHISKY, 
lebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES. is unrivalled. perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan's. LL. Whisky.” 
Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. & SON, Sole Proprietorsof the celebrated Receipts. 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sau: ndiments, so | and favourably disnlabed 
by their Name, to ronan’ the re Public that omy article y them 
Ui Jouare (late 6 ‘Edwards Sti Street, 


as =I. 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street. London.8.E. 


HARVEY'’s SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


rated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LALENBY & SON, beare the Label used so many years, signed ** Llizabeth Lazenby. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


L EA & PER IN S’ SAUCE, 
to the Puss, LEA & tage have adopted a NEW 

LABEL. ben Srv “LEA & PERRINS,” be placed on every Bottle 

of SAUCE after Bose none is Genuine. Sold 


oun rietors. Worcester ; & well London ; and 
generally. Wetail, in Sauces throughout the World ber 1874. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations 
of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. Wemay 
escape many a a fatal shaft by! Keeping our ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame. rvice Gazette. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”. dard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HassaLL. 
Nive Prizz MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 
DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


Best for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
Gout asa INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD & Co., 172 New Bond Street,London. And of all Chemists. 
DIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


Name on Label. Hi the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottle WINE, ot Se. am LSZENGES, and Se GLOBULES, 3s., 3s. 6d., 
and és. and FOW DER, in los Se. each.— By all Manufac- 

T MORSON SON. Southampton How, Square, London. 

PARRS LIFE PILLS.—The Warm Balsamic p ies of 
this pure Herbal Medicine are wonderful. sachet aheiemnention invalid to 


health, and do good in all cases.—Sold by all Chemists. 


Loc PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Turesu, 


: “ Many cures of Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, and Colds 


Street, 
have come 3 No of 


macdicine cures quickly, enfely safely, or pleasantly.” — 
Sold by all Druggists at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. per Box. 
W Oo RK 8S in D O G@ § 


NALDIRE’S POWDER—DOGS readily take it. 


near Melton Mowbray, January 7, 1871._Keeping, as I do, so many mas- 
y as many as any breeder in n Engiand—I have oa Naldire’s Powders,’ and con- 
Siar an effectual, , and safe remedy for worms in dogs.—(Signed) M. B. WYNNE.” 


Naldire’s Powder is also a splendid Alterative, and keeps Dogs in excellent condition. 
Sold in Packets, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 5s., by all Chemists; and of 
BARCLAY & SONS, 9 Farringdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—+— 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH. Postage free. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


In course of publication, in fep. Svo. price Eighteenpence each, 


HE LONDON SERIES of FRENCH CLASSICS, edited 
by Cu. CassaL, LL.D. T. Kancuer, LL.B. and L&once STiEVENaRD. The 
following are now ready :— 


CORNEILLE’S CZD, price 1s. 6d. 
VOLTAIRE’S ZAIRE, price 1s. 6d. 
LAMARTINES TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE (double 


volume), price 2s, 6d. 


To be followed by CoRNEILLE’s Polyeucte, VOLTAIRE’S Alzire, ALFRED DE VIGNY’S 
Chatterton (all three now in the press), and other Selections of the best French 
Literature, from the Sixteenth Century to the Present Time, 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


On Tuesday next, a New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth), in small 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, price 2s. cloth, 


EALTH in the HOUSE; a Series of Lectures on Elementary 

Physiology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, 

delivered to the Wives and Children of Working Men in Leeds and taire. By 
CATHERINE M. BuckTon, Member of the Leeds School Board. 

“ We most cordially recommend this ad- books of its kind ever written. We have 
mirable book to all who are interested in seldom read so admirable a series of lectures 
sanitary reform, and to the naar of of cierg on aw hysiology and the laws of 
men and others specially in ee healt! th.”"—Manchester Examiner. 
welfare of the poor. par A a “An admirable 

“ Mrs. Buckton's book is one of the best pupil-teaciers.”_S. 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


MESSRS. LOW, MARSTON, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Board Chr 


Now ready. 
“* Warranted not dry reading.” —German Prospectus. 


To the VICTORIA FALLS of the ZAMBESI: a Book of 

Sport and Adventure in the South African Bush. By EDWARD MogR. Translated by 
N. D'ANVERs. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 4 fine Chromo-lithographs, 
and a Map, cloth extra, 2is. 


Now ready. 
r | ‘HE HAPITATIONS of MAN in ALL AGES. By 
E. VIOLLET-LE-Dvuc, Author of “ How to Build a House,” “ sao of a Fortress,” &c. 
00 Illustrations by the 


Translated by B. Bu 1 vol. demy 8vo. with over li 
Author, cloth extra, lés. 


FROM the HEBRIDES to Yo HIMALAYAS. By 


ConxsTANCE F. GORDON CUMMING. 2 vols. mediumS8vo, with very numerous fine Wood 
Engravings from the Author's Drawings, cloth extra, 42s. 


“ The ever-changing scenes are described with a force and vividness which strongly impress 
the mind."—Court Journal. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 183 Fleet Street, E.C. 


This day is published, 3s. 6d. 


(THE BOARDING-OUT of PAUPER CHILDREN in SCOT- 
LAND. By JOHN SKELTON, Advocate, Secretary to the Poor Law Board in Scotland. 
With an Introduction on Pauperism, and a Note on Local Inspection. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, 45 George Stveet, Edinburgh ; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London 


Now ready, Second Thousand, 2d.; by post, 3d. For distribution, Fifty Copies for 6s. 
DENOMINATIONALISTS and SECULARISTS. 
FREDERICK CALVERT, Esq., Q.C. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


By 


Just ——r Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—314, cloth, 6s. 
GERMONS. Bon the Rev. Brensamin Artom, Chief Rabbi of 
the Spanish and 


rtuguese a of England. Published by request. New 
Edition, with Preface ag two additional Sermons—“ Cremation,” and * The House of Prayer,"” 
a Consecration Disco 


” Zondon : TrRUBNER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Crown 8vo. with Heliotype Portrait, post paid, 6s. 6d. 


YW iILLEAM SHARP, ENGRAVER. With a Descriptive 


Catalogue of his Works. By W. 8. BAKER. 


Also, by the same Author, 

AMERICAN ENGRAVERS avd their WORKS ; with brief Notices of their Lives, and 
Lists of their principal Wor' Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. pees paper, post paid, 17s. 
Forwarded on receipt of Be or Post-Otiice Order on Louden: 

GesBIE & Publishers, Philadelphia, S.A. 


Now ready, 15 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, uncut. £7 17s. 6d. ; or large paper 
(only 100 printed), demy 8vo. £15 lis. 


A§ SELECT COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH PLAYS, 


founded upon Dodsley’s. Ecited,with Notes and Index to the Notes, by W. CAREW 
and a Glossary by RicHAkD Morus, L1..D. The last edition of ley, 1823, 


s CATALOGUE for MARCH. This Catal ry 
The Life ce Consort, Vol. lake’s Crimea, Vol. V.; ‘son's 
Mary ; The Way We Live Now, by Signa, by 
“Ouida” Miss Angel, by Thackeray; Feathers, by W. B' iV alentine and his 
Brother, by Mrs. Lg ; Wild Hyacinth ; Fated to be Free ; The Chronicles of Dustypore ; 
The Wifi W. 4H. umber Seventeen, by 
nearly’ Two Thousand aide Popular Books at the lowest current Prices. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
irculation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 

with thet possible delay. on all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER L. 

BARTON ARCADE, MA STER, (one Minute’ 's walk from the Exchange 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Te UN: ITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
a, from One Guinea = any amount, according to the: supply required. All 

tions. 

wit Catalogue Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 

CHURTON: and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 

307 Regent Street. near the Polytechnic 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
74, 255, 256,301, and 651 Gasene copies )—at the Oifice, 38 Southampton Street, 


Sane: NOVEL.— WANTED, for a high-class weekly 


By a SPORTING NOVEL. = is indispensable that Turf matters shall form 
.-—Address, with specimen an: i 


in all only sixty Plays, and of these thirty have been subsequently reprinted in the 
collected works of their respective authors. The present Collection comprises eighty Plays ; 
the Siw uncollected from = edition of 1623, and fifty additional, and of the whole but two 
are obtamable in a collected 


Re EVES & TURNER, 196 Strand, London. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
(THE CHRISTIANS MANUAL: a Practical Guide to the 
Study of the emended New Testament. By WILLIAM CARTAN, Esq. 


WILLIAMS & NoORGATFE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South T rederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, Third Edition, with Additions and Improvements, 3s. 6d. 


PRkACTIC AL ADVICE to TESTATORS and 
containing much useful information as to Wills and T 
WILLIAM PuHipPeN, Bath. 


London : HaMILToN, ADAMS, & CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


yrood and DIETETICS Pi lysiologically and ‘Thera 
considered. By F. W. Pavy, M.D., F.K.S., Physician to, and Lecturer on 
Guy's Hospital. 
NA standard work of reference.” —Lancet. 
A book of first-rate merit.”— Practitioner. 
aluable theoretical and practical information in every page.” —<A theneeum. 
“May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable intormation it contains, but 
may serve to pass an idle-hour pleasattly as as profitably.” —Pharmaceutical ‘ournal. 
“ A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.” 
Chemical News. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


ticall 


SOUTH AFRICAN "CONFERENCE : the Views of 


and Su 1 Carnarvon’s South African Policy, as 
Speeches the Cape Parlis =. With an Introduction by AN Hy 


Stationers’ Hall Court. 


id terms, to C. T.,4A t Villas, N 


forth in 


Ready, each 1s. 
SCHOOL. Remarks and J of Vice-Chancellor 


8. R. TowssukxD Maven. 


ArTuur H. Moxos, 21 Paternoster Row. And rh Booxeellers. 


Crown &vo. 3s, 6d. 


"THE BONN REUNION CONFERENCE REPORT for 1875. 
ReEvuscH. With a Preface by Canon 


Basil MONTAGU PICKEBISG, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, 113+ sth Thousand, Is. 


(THE MORISONIANA or FAMILY ADVISER. By James 
Morisoy, the Hygeis 
Published by the on Euston Road, London. 
And may be had of ali Booksellers. 


Now ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUAUKS and QUACKERY. By 


Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
“* Detector’ has done his work well. 
the disgusting tribe 


We advise the public these ‘ 
and see how 


of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings related.” 
Public Opinion. 
London : BAILLIERE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


HE BUILDER of this Week includes View and Plans of 
New Presbyterian Church in New tos a and Plan of Coventry Sewerage Works— 
Gunn at Stoke Newington—Arran ts of American Houses. and French 
hitects—Strength of Pinwell &e. 4d.; by 

post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 
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_- Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 5s. 
DANIEL DERONDA. 
Book II.—Meeting Streams. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM saememateanel & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF DIET IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. 


By THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond. 
Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. 


“ No more rthy and wel book has been issued from the press for se’ 
British ‘Medical J 
“ Throughout the ae! ~’ every page of it, there are evidences of a practical kuowledge of 
the subject.” —Practit 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Illustrated Edition of 


THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 


BRONTE and her SISTERS, in Seven am md Volumes, containing all the 
Illustrations that appear in the Library Edition. 


Now ready, 1 vol, 5s. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. New and 


Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, each illustrated with a Vignette Title- 
Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 


8vo. 6s. 
Now ready, 6s. 
BLUEBEARD'S KEYS; and other Stories. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


with all the Original Illustrations. In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. 
boards, ts, 6d. 


Now ready, 1 vol. with 74 Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


LONDON: SMITHs ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On February 28, No. CXOV., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MARCH. With Ilastrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 


CONTENTS : 
THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. With an Illustration. ag yt The 
Friend of the Future-—Chapter 10. Maya: Delusion—Chapter 11. By the Broad— 
Chapter 12. Palmam qui non meruit. 
ANY PVET TO HIS MISTRESS. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
LA SCALA. 
HUMOUR. 
AN ARTIST'S LIFE IN “TITE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
A NEGRO METHODIST CONFERENCE. 
MR. CAMPBELL’S PUPILS. 


THE MAND OF ETHELBERTA. With an Illustration. Chapter 39. Knollsea— 
An Ornainenial Vilia—Chapter 40. Lychworth Court—Chapter 41. Knoilsea—Mel- 
r—Chapter 42. Meichester (continued). 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MARCH. 


CONTENTS : 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By R. W. Date. 
THE UPPER ENGADINE. By Hon. Lioyet A. TOLLEMACHE. 
M. TAINE’S NEW WORK. By the Epiror. 
THE CATHOLIC PERIL IN AMERICA. By Frayxcis 
THE WEDDAS. By B. F. HARTSHORNE. 
ON EXAMINATIONS. By Professor FOWLER. 
A NATIONAL TRAINING TO ARMS. By Sir H. Havetock, Bart., M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 19% PICCADILLY. 


EMMA CHEYNE. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 


crown Svo. 5s. [This day. 


“We have much pleasure in welcoming this work Rf new novelist as accomplished and 
as he'ig skilfal in The book would be worth reading 
were it for nothing é! in it on and Art Art criticism. book 
round deserves to be a general favourite.”—Graphic. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE MARCH 
No. DOCXXV. 25.6d. 
CONTENTS : 
THE DILEMMA. Part XI. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
SOME ASPECTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
TO “ MAIMEY” (M’AYMEZ). 
ETON COLLEGE. 
LITTLE BOBBY: a Sketch in Paris. 
SOME GENTLEMEN IN ‘THE CITY. 
POWERS OF THE AIR. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Ediaburgh and London, 


for 1876, 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar?*""—~JouN BULL. 
Now ready at every Bookseller’saand Railway Station, Is. 


THE BAR MAGAZINE. 


0, CLXXXIV,, for MARCH 1876. 


CONTENTS 
1. THE TWO By Corrs, A of “The Woman in 
White.” Chapter and Supern: mur pter 10. St. Anthony's 
ve ell_Chapter 11. The of Introduction. The Disasters of Mra, 


Brandt—Chapter 13. Not Cured Yet. 
2. THE PROVEND OF THE SPANISH POOR. 
3. WILLIAM GODWIN. 
4. REST IN THE GRAVE. 
5. VITTORIA CONTARINI; or, Love the Traitor. Conclusion. 
6. THE PROGRESS OF PROGRESSION. 
7. BEWITCHED. 
8. THE FAIR OF 8ST. NICODEME. 
9. THE TEACHING OF LUCILIUS. 
HER DEAREST FOE. Mrs. A 
10. By LEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing O’t, 


Cases for Bind. the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Price Is.; Post (Inland), ls. 2d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CoNTENTS FOR MARCH: 
MAP SHOWING CAMERON’S LAKE TANGANYIKA 
TO THE WEST COAST OF AFRIC 
MAP OF THE COUNTRY ownme LAKE TANGANYIKA AND 
NYANGWE, ACCORDING TO LIVINGSTONE AND CAMERON, 
SKETCH MAP OF THE FEROZPUR DISTRICT. 
CAMERON'S ROUTE FROM LAKE TO THE WEST COAST OF 
AFRICA. (E.G. RAVENSTELN, F.R.G 
IRRIGATION OF FEROZPUR. R. MARKHAM, C.B.) 
THE WORLD'S FUTURE COAL DEPOT. (D. Ker.) 
THE TARIUNI LAKE IN FIJI. (Lieut. FE. A. Liargpit, R.N.) 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” 
REVIEWS. 
the River Congo,” 


rt R B.G.8.1_ Log Book Notes—Proceedings 


TRUBNER & CO., 57 AND 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


J RASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXV. MARCH. 


CONTENTS 

Great Britain and her Colonies. 
Armenian Folk Songs. 
Saint Perine, or the City of the Gentle. 
A Tour in Lapland (1875).—Parr I. 
The Education of Barristers. 
English Prisons. 
Maxims and Reflections, from the German of Goethe. 
An Autumn in Western France.—No. IV. More of 
Local Taxation, Local Debt, and Local Government. 
Johan and Eureka. 
The Life and Labours of Francis Deak. 
Army Recruiting. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


Monthly, Is. (Part V.) 


SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED - MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


Trinity College, Hartford. 

The Child-Garden. 

My Friend. (After the German.) 

Bifrost, the Rainbow Bridge. 
ruro Parish. 


we olutionary Letters. 
The Touch of the Unseen. 
Concerning Charles Lamb. 
Caté des Exiles. 

Topies of the Time. 


Honoré Balzac. The Old Cabinet. 
Nolan's Friends, &e. Home and Society. 

The Old Folks’ Party. Culture Progress. 
Leviathan. ‘The World's Werk. 
Gabriel Co: Bric-a- 


Wilson, the ‘Urnithologist. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
The History and Lives of successive Royal Gepettions, by Mrs. OLIPHANT, will be 
commenced in 
St. NICHOLAS Set MARCH. Price 1s.; 
FREDERICK Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE: for Girls and Boys. Monthly, 
price Is. 
artistic 
magazine for the young that can be said to equal this choice production. Toy World. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CoO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
‘ow ready, for MARCH, No. I. price 2s. 6d. 
C. Voysey, B.A. 
CONTENTS: 
a5 Introductory. By the” Petes, The Future of Asia. By Professor F. W. 
worth—. Health and Holiday An Rip Van inkle. 
E. Bear—6. The Course of True Love on t R. Hope—7. ‘Lhe 
tone Age i in Europe. By Edward Clodd, F.R.. freligion. y the Editor. 
Monthly, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
(THE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 
Literature, Education, and Fashion. 
Nemesis. By the Author of “St. Elmo.” My Lady Help and what She Taught Me, 
Pisa ite Bartistry, "Cathedral 1, and Leaning y Mrs. Ww ~ arren. 
‘Tower (Illustrated). On the Art of Skilfully. 
Reviews of New Books. 
Down | the Shor By the and Across The Useful Book—Cookery. 
‘The Fashions—Parisian Gossip.’ 
Conversational French Lessons. Chess—Pastimes. 
New Work for Bordering Mats. 
The New Braid Work. 
The Pretty Pin-Cushion Tidy. 
Engravings : 
Velvet—_A Russian Coat—Promen Fichus—Two Neckties—Designs for a 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY fo. JANUARY and FEBRUARY is still on Sale ; each 
6d. ; by post, 7d. 


WINDSOR CASTLE: 
Is. 
“The literature and the illustrations are both superb in quality. There is ne 
(THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE. Edited by the Rev. 
3. Thoughts on Strikes and T: nions. By the Rev. Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Tam- 
London: SAMUEL Deacon & ~ 150 Leadenhall Street. 
CONTENTS POR MARCH: 
About Sailing Vesse is (Illustrated). 
Our Poets’ Page—On- Dits. 
A Large Coloured Fashion-Plate : Robe de Chambre ; Evening Dress Costume. 
:—Robe of Grey of Velvet—Dinner Dress of Black 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 
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Post 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d, 
THE 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 


Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 
A SERIES OF HANDY VOLUMES BY EMINENT WRITERS. 


The Three following Volumes are ready: 


ooo Professor W. Wartncton SmyTH 
F.R.S., F.G.S. (School of Mines). 

CoaL GALLETLY (Curator of Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art). 

CoLLIERIES evo Professor W. WaArtncton Smytu, 


F.R.S., F.G.S. (School of Mines). 
Professor Hutt,F.R.S., F.G.S.( Direc- 
tor of Geological Survey of Ireland). 
W. Matriev F.C.S., 
F.R.A.S. 


Buitprxe Stones... oe 


ExpLostvE CoMPoUNDS ... ons 


Actps, ALKAttes, Sopa, Ammo-) Prof. Cuurcn, M.A., F.C.S. (Royal 


NIA, AND SOAP... Agricultural College, Cirencester). 
F.R.A.S. 
Gas anp LIGHTING ese F.S.S. (late Metro- 
pol. Gas Referee). 
Woot Prof. Ancuner, F.R.S.E. (Director of 


Edinburgh Museum of Science and 
Art). 

W. T. Cuarcey, M.P. 

Isaac Warts (Sec. Cotton Supply 
Association). 

B. F. Coss (Sec. Silk Supply Asso- 
ciation). 


AND LINEN ... ese 


SILk ... oe 


Also, recently published: 


Iros AND STEEL Witurams, F.C.S., 


Inst. C.E.) 


Brass Founpixc, Tix 
AND Zinc WORKING ... } Watrer Granam. 
PoTTERY LL. ARNOUX (Art Director of Minton’s 
Manufactory). 


Prof. Barrr, M.A., F.C.S. (Kensing- 
ton Catholic University). 

J.H. Poitiers, M.A. (South Kensing- 
ton Museum). 


GLASS AND SILICATES... ooo 


FURNITURE AND WooDWORK ... 


Hosiery anp Lace 
CARPETS...  CuHrisrorHer Dresser, Ph.D. 
Dyemnc AND BLEACHING T. Sums (Mayfield Print Works). 


Other Volumes are in preparation. Prospectus on application. 


The late W. (Nottingham). 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NAVAL POWERS and their POLICY; 


with Tabular Statements, giving Full Details of every Ironclad Ship in the 
British and principal Foreign Navies. By Joun €. Pacer. 


LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. PORTSMOUTII: GRIFFIN & CO, 


and 46 f in’ 
‘Thisty-two Plates with troductory Letterpress, 


THE 


DRAWINGS OF FLAXMAN. 


~ 


permission of the Council of University College, Lo » Messrs. GEORGE 
BELL & SONS have procured Photographs of the entire — of pnaWinos by 
FLAXMAN in their Gallery » which are now ready for publication. 


Professor Sipney CoLvin has superinterded the Work, and has prepared a 
descriptive Catalogue of the designs, as well as an Account of the Life and Genius 
of Flaxman, with especial reference to his Drawings. 


The dimensions of the Photographs are one-half of those of the Drawings, and as 
they are produced by the Permanent *‘ Autotype” , it may be expected that 
they will at least equal in durability the Originals, which in all respects but size 
they faithfully reproduce. 

The whole Series consists of thirty-two frames, containing three hundred and 
eighty-two Drawings, Sketches, or Studies in sepia, Indian ink, and pencil. Several 
have suffered materially from discoloration of the paper in the first instance, or 
from the effect of time upon outlines not very distinct. The photographer's work 
has therefore been carried on under the greatest difficulties ; but these reproductions 
are confidently submitted asthe most satisfactory that careful manipulation can 
under the circumstances produce. 

The book consists of Thirty-two Plates, with Letterpress, and is in large folio 
size, 22} inches by 17} inches. 

The number of Copies is limited. Intending Purchasers are therefore invited to 
make application at once. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET; COVENT GARDEN. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By the 


late Viscount AMBERLEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. (In a few wecks. 


THE NARRATIVES of the MISSION of GEORGE 


BOGLE. B.C.S., to the TESHU_ LAMA. and of the JOURNEY of THOMAS MAN- 
NING to L HASA. Edited, with Notes, an Introduction. and Lives of Mr. Bogle and 
Mr. Manning, by CLEMENTS R. MarkHaM, C.B., F.R.S. Demy svo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, pp. clxi.—314, cloth, 21s. 


ERRORS, ASPIRATIONS, and REALISABLE 


of WORKING MEN. By W. Being the following Six Essays : 


Peasant 2. Mary Barton. English Socialisms. 4. Progress and 
of Social: Jnsound Social hilosophy. 6. Proletariat on a False Scent. 
Crown 8vo. (Yearly ready. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown and White. 
By the Earl of SovTrnesk. Crown &vo. pp. ix.—243, cloth, 6s. 
“ No one who knows what poetry is can doubt that here is poetry of a very high order.” 


ts 
“ A truly suggestive. bold. and original book.” —Nonconformist. 
“ Rich in suggestiveness as regards the most important problems of human life." 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


HAFIZ of SHIRAZ. Translated from the Persian 


by Herman BickNeLL. With Preface by A. S. BICKNELL. 1 magnificent vol. small 
4to. printed_on fine stout plate paper, with Bo Oriental bordering in gold and 
colour, and Illustrations by J. RK. Herbert, R.A., pp. xx.—38, cloth, extra gilt, 42s. 


“ When we reflect that one of the world’s greatest poets is now for the first time made acces- 
sible to the English reader, we cannot overrate the importance of the volume before a 
imes. 


THE INDIAN SONG of SONGS. From the 


Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva. By Enwin ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S 
University College, Oxford. formerly Principal 2 Poona College, and Fellow of the 
University of Bominy. Crown svo. pp. xvi.—144, cloth, 5s. 


“May be cordially recommended to any one who wishes to make himself acquainted with 
the sentiments and legendary lore of our Indian fellow-subjects.""—7imes. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that we have seldom read any poetry, translated or 
orizinal. so glowing with the warmest and tenderest passion, and at the same time so perfectly 
refined and graceful, as this delightful little pastoral." —Culcutta Keview. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA under MUSSULMAN 


RULE. By J. Tatnoyvs WHEELER. This Volume is complete i in itself. It also, 
Part I. of the Fourth Volume of Mr. TALBOYS WHEELER's “ History of India.” 
pp. xxxii.—320, cloth, lis. 


“ Still further, one cannot overrate the effect that will be produced by such books as are now 
beginning to be written about India. Take sc Lyall’s Essays in ag Fortnightly Review’; 
take Sir Henry Maine’ 3 Lectures ; take a perh less known book, the third volume of Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler's "History of India.’ Noching that has been done ny past times with refer- 
ence to India is at all the same in kind. se three writers have got the art of speaking to the 
educated public of Europe about India in rs coe that will make it listen. and they will soon 
raise up a school. When that school begins to send disciples to India, we shall no longer have 
tocomplain that whatever i is good or interesting in native works and ways wiil not have its 
legitimate influence."—M. E. GRaNT DuFPF, in Contemporary Review, 1875. 


REVERBERATIONS. To which is prefixed ‘The 


Growth of Opinion which made me Leave the Church.” By W. M. W. CALL, M.A. 
Cambridge. Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—200, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“ We welcome Mr. Call’s volume. He, with Emerson, opens out a new field for the poet.” 
Westminster Review. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. 


Hesry Lewes. First Series : “* The Foundations of a Creed.” Vol. 
demy 8vo. pp. 488, cloth, 12s. Vol. II. demy 8vo. pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 


KASHMIR and KASHGHAR: 


Journey of the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. 
8vo. pp. xxii.—420, cloth, 16s. 
“ Mr. Bellew is well known, both to the Indian Government and to the general public, as an 
experienced traveller, a good Oriental scholar, and an interesting writer."’"— Times. 
bes The new Mahometan State of Central Asia is admirably described by Dr. Bellew, whose 
volume is worth the attention of all persons interested in Asiatic questions.”"—scutsman. 


By GEORGE 


I. Third Edition, 


a Narrative of the 
By H. W. BELLEw,C.S.I. Demy 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of 


or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By Joun J. TAYLEk, 
B.A. Reissued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, by JAMES 
LL.D., D.D. Post svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brappon. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MEN’S SHOES; the New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


DEAD 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brappon. 


Just published, royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE OLD DERBY CHINA 
FACTORY; 


The Workmen and their Productions. 
Containing Biographical Sketches of the chief Artist Workmen, the various Marks 
» Facsimiles copied from the Old Derby Pattern Books, the Original 
Price List of more than 400 Figures and Groups, &e. &e, 


By JOHN HASLEM. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s, 
THE 


LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON, 


1846—1865. 
By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By JuLius RoDENBERG. 8vo. 14s, 


“ A very excellent book on England, alike instructive and amusing........ Literary essays 
ming pages by historical sketches onan descrip- 
peas ee Cen of valuable matter, and so well written withal, 


tions of men and scenery. The 
in to English literature.""—7Zimes. 


that it is certain to be an 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By 


Fenix SALM-SALM. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of the Princess, 21s. 

“ The Princess Felix Salm-Salm is one of those persons who cannot be accused of mistaking 
their vocation when they take to writ.ng the.r personal memoirs. Many of the Princess's 
recollections are really valuable as contributions to history, while all en experiences aud 
adventures are told so as to make them very agr reading.” eview. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of M. HENRI HavarD, by ANNIE Woop. 8vo. with 10 
Illustrations, 14s. 

“A fresh and charming work. M. Havard has discovered a true terra incognita in the 
centre of Europe, and has caught, just as it was disappearing. a phase of lite highly picturesque, 
and pleasant Mor the arti . qe. M. Mavard has gone among the sleepy cities of the Zuyder 
Zee with a loving e a keen and thoughtfal observer, and it is apparent on every 
page of his bright. ght sparkling narrative, that really likes the people and their ancient ways, 

aud the consequence his with the same feeling.” 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of the * Lives of the 
Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” ‘** Table Traits and Something 
on Them,” &c, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Those who have already some poe fs of the up eld aca century, and are desirous of 
adding fresh links to previous facts, and fe tances in new climates, will 
find egy no mean en nt, will = for his successful 
labour." —A thenwum. 


ver. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
BY MRS. WOOD. 


ADAM GRAINGER. ‘Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” The wit s,” (Ummediately, 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srantey Horr, 


Author of “ Geoffrey's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


A FAMILY TREE. By Arsany De Fovy- 


BLANQUE, Author of “ A Tangled Skein,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. Mounresry JEPHSON, Author of ‘“ Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ This is a novel with abundance of ‘go’ and incident, rich in scenes of waltieary ae Potion, 
life, with some clever sketches of Sao wage ae not devoid of some deeper touc! 
most ertistically i og 4 be described as a romance of the kind called 
es Soe by one who, . a pe ALT nowledge of the world, adds a fair amount of 
ture." ld. 
Intensely 


scenes are accomplished in an wane masterly manner.” 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna 
H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “A Story of a Shower,” &c. 
the book, as they will find that it will repay 


‘anity Fair. 
“ This book is quite one to be read.""—Echo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Just published, Vol. II. of 
THE 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. 


From his MS. Cypher in the Pepysisn Library. 


With a Life and Notes by RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE; 
Deciphered, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., 
President and Senior Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Wi Portraits from the Collection in the P ian Li inted in 
Published at 12s. each. 


One Hundred Copies, printed on large fine paper for Subscription at 31s. 6d. per vol. 


BICKERS & SON, 1 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


the Princess | 


MESSRS. LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with nnmerous Wood Engravings, 4 fine 
Chromo-lithographs, and Map, cloth extra, 24s, 


TO the VICTORIA FALLS of the ZAMBESI: 


a Book of Sport and Adventure in the South African Bush. By EDWARD 
Monr. Translated by N. D’ANVERs, 


“ Warranted not dry reading.”—German Prospectus. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with over 100 Illustrations by the Author, 
cloth extra, 16s, 


THE HABITATIONS of MAN in ALL AGES. 


By E. Vioi.et-tr-Duc, Author of ‘* How to Build a House,” “ Annals of a 
Fortress,” &c. Translated by B. BUCKNALL, Architect. 


Now ready, 2 vols. medium Svo, with very numerous fine Wood Engravings, 
from the Author's Drawings, cloth extra, 42s. 


FROM the HEBRIDES to the HIMALAYAS. 


By F. Gorpon CumMMING. 


“ The ever-changing scenes are described with a force and vividness which strongly impress 
the mind." —Court Journal. 


** Another standard work." —Times. 
Just completed. 


A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIPPING 


and ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W.S. Linpsay. 4 vols. complete, with 
upwards of 150 Wood Engravings of Ships, Charts, and Maps, cloth extra, 
4 vols. (Vols. III. and IV, just published) complete, £4 10s. ; or Vols. I. and 
II. each 21s.; Vols. III. and IV. each 24s. 


*,* A quarto illustrated Prospectus of this fine Work sent gratis to any 
address by the Publishers, 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON AUSTRALIA. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 14s, 
THE QUEEN of the COLONIES; or, Queens- 
land as I Saw It. By an Eicgut Years’ RESIDENT. 


“ This book deserves the attention of every one interested in the present or future of the 
Colony.” —Atheneum. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, lis, 


SKETCHES of AUSTRALIAN LIFE and 


SCENERY. By ONR HAs BEEN A Resipent for Years, 


* Altogether the * Sketches,’ though rather slight, are very agrecable reading, whether we 
take them as a novel or as a series of descriptions of men and manners in Victoria.”—Graphic. 


LOW’S SHILLING ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 


JULES VERNE’S BOOKS. Eight Volumes 
are now ready. 


“ Sure to succeed.” theneeum. 


MEN of MARK. Part III. for March. now 


ready, contains Permanent Cabinet-size Photographs of Lord Lytton, Samuel 
Plimsoll, M.P., and Baron Huddleston ; with Biographical Notices. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Ready this day, 3 vols. 


THE CHRONICLE of SIR HARRY EARLS- 


LEIGH, Bart. 


3 vols. 


THE FOOL of the FAMILY. By Jonny 


DaNGFRFIELD, Author of ‘‘ Grace Tolmar.” 


2 vols. 


CONSTANTIA. By the Author of “One 


8 vols. 


and GABRIEL. By Laurence Caeny. 


‘ LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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DEAN LIDDELL AND DR. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL HISTORIES OF GREECE AND ROME. 


I. 
New Edition, post 8vo. with 80 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY 
OF ROME, 


FROM THE 


Earliest Times to the Establishment 
of the Empire. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


By H. G. LIDDELL, D.D. 
Dean of Christchurch, and Joint Editor of the “ Greek Lexicon.” 


“ Dr. Liddell’s pre-eminently useful book. We should commend it as the 
one history which will convey to the youthful student the latest views and 
most extensive information. The style is simple, clear, and explanatory. 
There is no other work which so ably supplies the wants of the present 
day.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“ Dr. Liddell’s History is adapted to the ‘altered aspect which Roman 
history has assumed.’ By means of a skilfully arranged structure, not only 
the different periods of the history, but their various subdivisions, are 
presented as distinct parts, yet each having a relation to a larger whole. 
The general treatment is also judicious. ‘The alleged events, for instance, 
of the early period are rapidly touched; while the social, political, and 
constitutional arrangements are fully expounded.” —Spectator. 


“ This excellent History of Rome, from the pen of one of the most cele- 
brated scholars of the day, will supersede every other work on the subject.” 
John Bull. 


“ Dr. Liddell has given a lucid, well-marked, and comprehensive view of 
the progress and revolutions of the Roman State and people. The course 
of the history is distinctly mapped out by broad and natural divisions ; 
and the order in which it is arranged and presented is the work of a strong 
and clear mind. There is great skill, as well as diligence, shown in the 
amount of facts which are coilected and compressed into the narrative.” 

Guardian. 


II. 
New Edition, post 8vo. with 100 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY 
OF GREECE, 


FROM THE 


Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
WITH CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 
Editor of the “ Classical, Latin, and Biblical Dictionaries.” 


“We are very glad to welcome a ‘ History of Greece’ by Dr. Wm. Smith. 
He is the man eminently fitted for the task he has undertaken. This is to 
give, in the compass of a volume, a readable, interesting, and authentic 
History, of sufficient literary merit to attract the sympathies of youthful 
students. We think he has accomplished this.”— Guardian. 


“We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the excellence of the 
plan on which Dr. Wm. Smith has proceeded, and the careful, scholarlike 
manner in which he has carried it out. The great distinctive feature, how- 
ever, is the chapters on Literature and Art. This gives his School His- 
tory of Greece a decided advantage over all previous works of the kind.” 

Atheneum. 

“ A good plan capitally executed. A ‘vivid picture of the main facts of 
Grecian history,’ rather than a dry accumulation of small events, is the prin- 
ciple on which the author conducts his narrative. Historical action or poli- 
tical incident is not the only feature of the book ; disquisitions on the litera- 
tare, philosophy, and arts of Greece form interesting and instructive portions.” 

Spectator. 

“The best School history on the subject ever written. The excellence 
of the work is partly dependent on the author’s known capacity for the 
task, on his learning and talent, and partly on the fact of the great work of 
Grote having made all future attempts at writing Greek history compara- 
tively easy.” —Daily News. 

“ Dr. Smith shows himself to be not only thoroughly acquainted with 
his subject, but possessed of that practical skill which is indispensable to 
the production of a good school-book. The logical skill manifested in the 
arrangement is only equalled by the happy tact with which the attention 
is kept alive.”—Journal of English Education. 


*,* These two Works are in general use at all the great Public 
as well as the chief Private Schools, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


| 
LIFE of CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, 


D.D., Bishop of Winchester and Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, during an Episcopate cf Forty Years. By Rev. GzonGB H. SUMNER, 
M.A. 8vo. with Portrait. (Just ready. 


SPORT in ABYSSINIA; or, the Mareb and 


Tackazzee. By Lieutepans the Earl of Mayo. Crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 12s. 


MEMOIRS of CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 


Sister of Sir William and Annt of Sir John Herschel. By Mrs. JoHn 
HERSCHEL. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 


LIFE of MICHELANGELO, Sculptor, 


Painter, and Architect ; including inedited Documents from the Buonarroti 
Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. 
By C. HeatH WuiLson. Royal 8vo. pp. 600, with Portrait and other En- 
gravings, 26s. 


THE SLAVONIC PROVINCES, South of 


the DANUBE: a Sketch of their History and Present State in relation to the 
Ottoman Porte. By WILLIAM ForsyTH, M.P. Post 8vo. with Map, 5s. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA in 1875. By E. J. 


REED,C.B.,M.P. 8vo. 5s. 


THE BRITISH ARMY in 1875. A Reply 


to John Holms, Esq., M.P. for Hackney. By Major-General Sir JoHN ADys, 
K.C.B. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


DISCOVERIES in NEW GUINEA: a Cruise 


in oy or and Visits to the Pearl Shelling Stations in Torres Straits by 
H.M.S. “ Basilisk.” By Captain MoresBy, R.N. 8vo. with Map and Illus- 
1és. 


THE VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE JEAN 


LE HOUX, Advocate, of Vire. Translated and Edited by J. P. MurrHeap, 
M.A. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 21s. 


THE VARIATION of ANIMALS and 


PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. Revised Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 18s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of LORD 


HOUGHTON. Collected Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s, 


SPORT and WAR in SOUTH AFRICA, from 


1834 to 1867 ; with a Narrative of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh’s Visit. By 
Lieutenant-General Bisse’, C.B. Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


RUSSIAN TARTARY, EASTERN SIBERIA, 


JAPAN, and FORMOSA: a Narrative of a Cruise in the Eastern Seas. By 
Captain B. W. Bax, R.N. Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 


TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS, PERSIA, and 


TURKEY in ASIA ; including a Journey to Nineveh and Babylon. By Baron 
THIELMANN. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Llustrations, 18s. 


FRAGMENTS on ETHICAL SUBJECTS. 


By the late GkorGE GRoTE, F.R.S. Being a Selection from his Posthumous 
Papers, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS from NATURE, as MANIFESTED 


in MIND and MATTER. By Sr. GeorGe Mivart, F.R.S. 8vo. 15s. 


LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT. By Jouy 


Forster. Vol. I., 1667-1711. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks to the 
present day, for Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. Post 8vo. with 
illustrations, 9s. 


LIFE in FAITH: ‘Sermons Preached at 


Cheltenham and Rugby. By T. W. JEX-BLakz, D.D., Head-Master of Rugby- 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS, 


Illustrative of Scripture. By Hmwry Van LENNEP,D.D. 2 vols. Svo. with 
Maps and 300 Illustrations, 21s. 7 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 


1809 to 1816. By Connie Lortvs, formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the 
Coldstream G 


Guards. 2 vols, 21s. 
PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BoppAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1876. Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, Corrected by 

the Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Forty-fifth Edition, 

1 vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 

bs re me ty phy, and binding, and in all outward attractions, we must_give the palm 
toM ine work. as we see, appears under the especial approval of Her Majesty the 
Queen: in peourding the facts relating to living generations, Mr. has spared no pains 
to insure not only . but and we note that he is careful to give the dates 
of birth to the female aan of titled familles_o point which must render the volume all 
the more ee * to solicitors, = of business, antiquaries, and the acquaintances of the ladies. 
‘We notice also that * rrected down to the very latest possible date; for instance, the 
death of Lord Amberley is duly 5 recorded. and no less than two pages are devoted to the four 
newly ereated Peers, who at full length, with their armorial bearings already drawn 
and engraved.” — 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 


Lady.” 3 vols. 

“*Ersilia’ is a work of m power and qieinsiity. the production of a mind of 
natural vigour enriched with stores of acquired knowledge, conversant with the di 
aspects of life, and equal] — to the be beautiful, the pathetic, and the humorous. Altos 
gether * Ersilia’ is one of the most masterly and a productions which have issued 
from the press in our time. When: Little rll ob same author we felt 

1k rusin, 


ed, 
that another name was added to ee ree ro! rs of fiction. fter pe 
* Ersilia’ it is no longer possible this estimate.”—Court Soaraal 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—>— 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adventures on the Perso- 


Turkoman Frontier in 1873. By VALENTINE BAKER. pm hang 8vo. with Maps and Illus- 
trations, coloured and plain, from Original Sketches, cloth ex! Un the press. 


THE GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels in the Upper 
Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. the Earl of DuNRAVEN. With numerous 
striking Full-page Illustrations by Valent W. Bromley. Demy 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth extra. 

“ A jolly, rollicking narrative of adventu sport, mixed 
concerning one oft the unost interesting regions in the ‘American con 


observation, and both narrative an 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, Notes of Five Voyages 
of Sport and in the Neighbourhood of 8 pitz m and Zemlya. By 
JaMeES LAMONT, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “* Seasons with the Sea- Dem 
Maps ‘and numerous fuli-page Illustrations, by Willian Livesay, M.D., 


bed numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, and spurious 
of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and semnius volume...... It is 
Imgonsible in this article to follow She author ig Seon: his many excursions ee the bear, seal, 
and a but he shows much tact i his they are so 

and information as to make them anything but  wenslenene. 
our Arctic literature for a long 

time.” — Atheneum. 

“ Full of entertainment and information.” Nature. 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE and TABLE-TALK. 
With a Memoir by his Sox. 2 vols. 8vo. with 23 Illustrations, cloth extra. 
oe volumes are among the most interesting produced or likely to be produced by the 
‘One of of the histories that has been published in modern days. Haydon's case 
has never before been fairly laid before the pediic i! the man has never been shown as he was in 
truth, through the medium of his nce, his and actions. Charming 
correspondence, and still more charming tab! le-talk.”__M 


MEMORIALS ofthe lateREV. ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER, 


sometime Vicar of Morwenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
Lex, D.C.L., Vicar of All Lambe! Demy 8vo. with Photographic 
Portrait, Pedigree, and Llustrations, cloth extra, 12s. [In the pr 


J OSEPH and his BRETHREN: a Dramatic Poem. By OuaRLes 
WELLS. With Vignette Portrait and an y Essay 
SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, f cloth extra, 98. 
“ In its combination of stren: ngth and delicacy, in sweet liquid musical flow, in just caden: 
end in. dramatic i incisiveness of utterance, throughout the level ot 


“ There has not a a long time a) red a better book of travel than fae. It is fuilof clever 
nd illustrations are thoroughly good.” —A thenaum 


ing characteristics are originality, pathos, an 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Liynvs Banks, Author of ‘ God’s Providence House.” 3 vols, 


place amongs' ows. exciting incident in disp 3m varie! 
of character.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. Granam 


BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols. 
“ A novel of much promise. There is some good character-sketching in the book.” — Press. 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. ALExannER 


Fraser, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week, 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE LATE 
LORD LYTTON. 


Second Edition now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. 
An Unfinished Historical Romance. 
By the Author of “ My Novel,” “The Parisians,” &c. 


Edited, with a Preface, by his Son ROBERT, Lord LYTTON. 


“Ts of real intrinsic interest, and we have many reasons to congratulate the 
present Lord Lytton and his co-editor, Dr. B, H. Kennedy, upon their decision to 
place the romance, all incomplete though it be, in the hands of the public.” 

Observer. 

“* Shows the master hand.”—Standard. 

“To students of Greek literature the volume will have special attractions ; and 
as showing the range of the field which was cultivated by the late noble author, it 
must be regarded as a literary curiosity.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


“Full of interest........The characters are well indicated, and the story is so far 
developed that students of Greek history may guess at the probable finish.” 
Liverpool Courier. 
“A literary curiosity, showing how wide was the field which Lord Lytton culti- 
vated, and in what manner he worked.”—Scotsman, 


“A deeply interesting fragment, which has been rightly added to the published 
works of an author whose reputation it will certainly sustain.” 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
“For powerful portraiture of character and vivid reproduction ‘of old-world 
scenes, this posthumous story far surpasses any of Lord Lytton’s better-known 
historic novels.”—North British Daily Mail. 


“The Editor has done wisely in giving to the world as much of the manuscript 
as he could find amongst his father’s literary remains, for incomplete as the novel 
may be, even in its unfinished state it possesses charms for all who admire the 
writings of the author of ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.’ "— Carlisle Journal. 

“Tn this little portion of the work of a great man is embodied more than would 
make the fortune of half-a-dozen ordinary novels.” — Warrington Guardian. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


ramatists than that of an of subsequent times..... Swinburne 
does not praise the ae 4, Pienmanon4 over — when he places it only behind the Cleo- 
patra of Shakespeare, and adds that all — in literature — 

trivial when they touch on anythin sensual...... A poet has been sa’ 

present and future generations will be richer by a work | they could il te afford to 


THE DRAMATIC and POETICAL WORKS of WESTLAND 


MARSTON. Collected Library Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEM. 
ERECHTHEUS. By Aterrnon Cuartes Swinsurne. Second 


Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

“The harmony of all the parts is perfect......Our ‘Erechtheus’ is as living to us + od as it 
would have been to an Athenian....... ° To such altitudes, rarely scaled by the first o: re in 
the modern age, has he ascended........ Erechtheus’ is in truth a masterpiece @ poem 
to men of all nations, and of all times.""—4 cademy. 

riper, lurger, and nobler companion piece to * Atalanta.’........ gm wi this we had no 
pit work from his hand where the full heignt of his energy wen’ with full mastery of 
his workmanship. We have such an one in *Erechtheus.’’ By oll 


ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W.S. Gruzerr. “ AN Wicked World,” 
“Palace of Truth,” “ Py; 


gmalion,” “Trial by Jury,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 
workmanship is in its it 4 very sound, very even, very well sustained, 
and 


LAMAN BLANCHARD'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


as a Memoir, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. Crown 8vo. with Vignette Portrait, cloth 


“ i humorous verse ja much of it dmirabl Ali ith genuine and as polished 
ent with gen’ esprit, 


FIRESIDE STUDIES, By Henry Krinestzy. 2 vols. crown 


Also, by the same Author. 
THE GRANGE GARDEN: a Novel. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 
NEW NOVEL, BY DR. SANDWITH, OF KARS. 
MINSTERBOROUGH: an English Tale. By Humpnury Sanp- 


WITH, C.B., D.C.L. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


THE DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyre Tuorye. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


CREASY’S MEMOIRS of EMINENT ETONIANS; with 
Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, Author ot 
“The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” New and enlarged Edition, brought 

down to the Present Time, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

“ A new edition of Creasy’s Hh pen mr will be welcome. The book was a favourite a quar- 
ter of a century ry Spo, am and it The value of this new edition is 
enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Cc ee added to it several memoirs of Etonians who 
have died since the first edition appeared. ork is 


THE FINAL RELIQUES ‘ FATHER PROUT. Collected 
and py mad BLANCHARD JERROLD. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, cloth 
“We era commend Lane handsome volume to all lovers of sound wit, genuine humour, 

and sense.” _Spectat 
It is well that the Jong-delayed should phe a@ younger his 


fame........ The agin letters from Paris, Flo: 
specimens of what a foreign correspondence 


SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. Crown 
8vo. with Memoir, Portrait, and Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THB “ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY.” 
MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By Anrnony Hamizron. 


Edited, with Notes, by Sir WALTER ScorrT. 1 vol. 8vo. with 64 Copperplate Portraits by 
Edward Scriven, cloth extra, lis. 


MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT-SIMON, during the Reign 


of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency. ‘Translated from the French, and bridged 
by BAYLE ST. JOHN. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, 278. as ec 


THE FIRST EDITION of SHAKESPEARE, 1623. An 
exact Reproduction of the Rare Griginal. in_ reduced Facsimile, by * hie pro- 
cess. With an Introduction b; HALLIWELL PHILLIPPs, Small svo. 
Koxburghe binding, 10s. 6d. 


“To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to facilitate the 
critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the espeare clubs societies put 
together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated first Holo edition al a for half-a-guinea is 
at once a miracle of cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form. fal, and will is ae 
rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the, original Read 
to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the latter.” 


NEW EDITION OF “STOTHARD'S 
STOTHARD’'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of GREAT BRI- 


TAIN. Selected from our Churches. With Historical Deserintion, 
Introduction by JOHN KEMPE. F.S.A. New and greatly enlar, Edition, with a | 
body of additional Notes by Joux Hewirr, 4to. with 150 beautifully finished 
Bngravings: and 9 Vignettes, Illuminated in gold and colours, hal: 
t, paper, copies, ro al folio, pith the Coats of Arms illuminated 
colours, an 'y finished in body-colour, and heightened 
wide gold’ id and silver, £15 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C€0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXOVII. (for MARCH). 


CONTENTS 
1, NATURAL RELIGION, Part VI. 
2. MADCAP VIOLET. By Wicuiam Brack, Author of “‘ Three Feathers,” &c. 
Chapters 9—12. 
3. WILLAAM BELL SCOTT AND MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. By W. M. 


4. THE GERMAN STAGE: a Sketch. By Dante E. BANDMANN. 

5. VIRGINIA AND THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. 

¢. A DREAM OF RANNOCH. By Sir Noe, Paton. 

7. THE WAR OF THE SONDERBUND. By Colonel Cwas, C. Cuesney, R.E. 

8. THE RISE OF NATURALISM IN ENGLISH ART. By FnreveEnrick 
WEDMORE. 

9. OIL-MAKING IN TUSCANY. By Janyer Ross, 

40. TROIS SAISONS. 

11, TAINE’S “ ANCIEN REGIME.” By Jas. Corren Monnison. 


PRIMER of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. Sroprorp Brooker, M.A. Being a New Volume of the 
History anp LrreraTure Privers, edited by Jonn RicHarD GREEN, 
Author of “‘ A Short History of the English People.” 18mo. 1s. 

(This day. 


PRIMERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
18mo. cloth, 1s, 


HISTORY of ROME. By the Rev. M. Crerenron, M.A. 
18mo. with 11 Maps, 1s, 


HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. Fyrrz, M.A. 18mo. 
with 5 Maps, ls. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of ENGLISH SONG. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FRaNcIS TURNER PatGgRrave, In 
Two Parts, each 1s, 

Others to follow. 


NEW VOLUME OF SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
(Edited by Professors Huxtey, Roscoz, and BaLrour STEWART.) 


PRIMER of BOTANY. By J. D. Hooxer, 


C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal Society. 18mo. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 
[Just ready. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: an Inquiry into the 


Origin of Civilization in the Old and in the New World. By DaNiEt 
Wirson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of History and English Literature in 
University College, Toronto. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. 
8vo. with 2 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 36s, [Just ready. 


MRS. OLIPHANTS NEW NOVEL.— 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
[Now ready. 
“We can pronounce ‘ The Curate in Charge’ one of the happiest of her 
recent effurts.”— Times. 


MISS C. M. YONGE’S NEW NOVEL.— 
404 wy YOUNG ALCIDES. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
(Now ready. 
“ Admirably told and extremely interesting.”—Standard, 
** Marked by all the perfect and untiring freshness that always charm us 
in Miss Yonge’s novels.”—Gruphic. 
“It is both clever and original, and will please all readers.” 
Literary Churchman, 


‘THE SABBATH of the FIELDS. A Sequel 


to “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” By the Rev. HuGH MacmiLvay, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

“ This volume, like all Dr. Macmillan’s productions, is very delightful 
reading. and of a special kind. Imagination, natural science, and religious 
instruction are blended together in a very charming way.” 

British Quarterly Review. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. Ninth Edition, Globe 
8vo. 63. 


THE TRUE VINE;; or, the Analogies of Our Lord's Allegory. 
Third Edition, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


of NATURE. Third Edition, Globe 8vo. 
6s. 


HOLIDAYS in HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents 
in Search of Alpine Plants, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Globe 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, Globe 8vo. 6s. 


BY the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE.— 


HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM ; being an Inquiry into the TIME and 
PLACE of HOMER. Crown 8vo. 6s. {This day. 


The SECOND VOLUME (1766-1776) of the LIFE of 


WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, 


afterwards First MARQUESS of LANSDOWNE. With £xtracts from his 
Papers and Correspondence. By Lord EDMOND FirzMaUnick, M.P. 8vo. 
price 12s. (Vol. I. 1737—1766, 8vo. 12s.) (This day. 
The ATHENEUM, reviewing the First Volume, said: “ This is a 
volume of extraordinary interest and value. ‘One of the suppressed cha- 
racters of English history’ is restored to us, and we marvel only that Lord 
Shelburne’s autobiography should have waited to be edited by his great- 
grandson, instead of having been published early in the present century by 
his son, unless, as we hear, its existence was really unknown till list year. 
as it is, to our great wonder, it is better as a book of gossip than asa 
book of history. The characters of leading statesmen are gems, and 
epigrams which will dwell in the memory abound.” 


POLITICAL and MILITARY EPISODES 


from the Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. JOHN BURGOYNE, 
By E. B. De Fonsianquk. Comprising Original Letters from Lord Chat- 
ham, Charles Fox, Edmund Burke, Washington, and other distinguished 
Statesmen. §Svo. with Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 16s. [This day. 


COUNT RUMFORD’S COMPLETE 


WORKS; with Memoir and Notices of his Daughter. By GronGe ELLIs, 
5 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, £4 L4s. 6d. 
(This day. 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER OFFICIAL 
RETURNS. 


(THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1876: 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
A Handbook for Politicians and Merchants. By F. Marrix. Crown 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

“ Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is 
indispensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commer- 
cial, and financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and abroad. 
All the information that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, 
and public speakers and writers relative to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment, the Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the army 
and navy, the area and population, the commerce, indu-try, and trade of 
every civilized country in the world, is to be found readily accessible within 
the small limits of this admirable Year-Book.”—Standard. 


HISTORY of LLOYD’S and of 


HE 

T MARINE INSURANCE in GREAT BRITAIN, with an Appendix con- 
taining Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By FikbEnick Mantiy, 
Author of * The Statesman’s Year-Book.” &vo. lds. (This day. 

“ Has an interest not only for persons connected with shipping, but for 
all who desire to follow the development of the English Mercantile Marine 
eenceoes Mr. Martin has drawn his information from the most authentic 
sources, the Committee of Lloyd's having given bim every facility tor ex- 
amining their archives, and obtaining the materials requisite to make his 
book what it really is, a full, complete, and accurate record.” —Standurd, 


HISTORY of 
LAND, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By W. D. KILiey, 
D.D., President of Assembly's College, Lelfast, and Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History. 2 vols. 8vo. 253. (This day. 


(THE GOSPELS in the SECOND CEN- 
TURY: an Examination of the Critical Part of a Work entitled ‘ Super- 
natural Religion.” By W.Saspay, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. {This day. 


GERMONS in CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


CHAPEL. Preached during the First Year of his Office, 1875, by the Rev. 
H. Krnaston, M.A., Principal of the College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(This day. 


DISEASES of MODERN LIFE. By B. W. 


RicuarD=0N, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. [This day. 


TWO DISSERTATIONS: I. On 


MONOTENUS OEOS in Scripture and Tradition ; II. On the “ Constan- 
tinopolitan ” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. By 
F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Fellow and Divinity Lecturer at Emmanuel College, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo.7s. 6d. [This day. 


GT. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOS. 


SIANS and to PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by the Rev. J. B. Ligurrvor, D.D., Canon of St. Pavl’s. Second 


Edition, revised, 8vo. 12s. (Now ready. 


[HE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 
Speculations on a Future State. Third Edition, with New Preface, 8vo. 
price 103. 6d. 

“This book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtfnl and 


religious readers... ....It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on scientific grounds, 
into the possibilities of a future existence.” —Guardian. 


[THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Translated 
into English, with Notes, by A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. with Map, 7s. td. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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